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The group of islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, known as New Zealand, consists of 
three. The coast line of the whole group is 
$120 miles in length. The French, Spanish 
and Dutch claim the discovery of New Zea- 
land, but the English Captain Cook, a century 
later than claimed by either, took possession 
of the islands in the name of the British 
crown, and the British crown has held it ever 
since. It was, down to Captain Cook’s time, 
a cannibal country, but not entirely from 
taste, it is said, and upon the introduction of 
pigs and other animals and vegetables, the 
man-eating custom died out measurably, 


though there were, among the New Zealand- . 


ers, till quite recently, old people who con- 
fessed that “the flesh of Ngatiapa is sweet,” 
indicating familiarity. The English, upon 
taking possession of the new contest, pro- 
ceeded to divide the country into districts, 
and appoint officials, and New Zealand be- 
came the point of emigration, since shared 
by Australia and other possessions. The first 
settlers were European and American sailors, 
who married the native ladies and took an 
interest in the soil. This was succeeding 
1769, the time of Cook’s taking possession. 

Under British manipulation the colony has 
grown prosperous, the natives becoming civ- 
ilized and, as claimed, Christianized, three- 
quarters of the natives having become nomi- 
nally converted. Many own property in ships, 
are brave, cunning, hospitable, cultivate land ; 
but, Dilke says that, notwithstanding all this, 
their Christianity is but pretended—that 
there is much in them that is “ tiger-like, and 
it is in the blood, not to be drawn out by a 
few years playing at Christianity.” The late 
outbreak between the British and natives 
proved a test of this. The entire Maori race 
had been baptized, thousands of natives had 
attended the schools, hundreds had become 
communicants and catechists, but in a day 
the number of native Christians was reduced 
from thirty thousand tosome hundreds. The 
flocks left their pastors and took to the bush, 
some coming to the native priests to be bap- 
tized out of the church! At present but a 
few thin congregations remain, and small 
prospect for improvement or encouragement 
for the future, for their moral perceptions are 
not keen—in common parlance, do not see 
it. 

We so recently, in the Magazine, gave a de- 
scription of the Maories, comprising, of course, 
all New Zealanders, that we need enter into 
no lavish account of the country or the peo- 
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ple at the present time. But an excellent 
estimate of the former may be obtained from 
the accompanying illustration, that presents 
at a glance, an idea of its luxuriance, and the 
appearance of one of the native “pahs,” or 
villages. The flora of New Zealand is char- 
acterized by the large number of trees—some 
of immense size—the meagreness of herba- 
ceous plants, and the almost total want of an- 
nuals. There are 120 species of indigenous 
trees, and more than 2000 species of plants 
have already been discovered, of which 507 
species of flowering plants are peculiar to the 
country. The settlement depicted in our 
illustration lies on the banks of a river on 
the north, and largest of the three islands. 
These villages, planted on some hill or preci- 
pice near the coast, or perched on some 
river’s cliff, cover from half an acre to two or 
three acres of ground. A common pah con- 
sists of two or three rows (2 or 3 feet apart) 
of stout split paling, from 10 to 12 feet high, 
lashed with flax and creepers to posts and 
cross-rails. It is entered by narrow posterns, 
and divided by similar paling into numerous 
labyrinth-like passages, courts, and squares. 
The houses are little rush and pile veranda 
huts, devoid of window, door or chimney. 
The settlement presents a picturesque ap- 
pearance, decidedly pastoral, but each com- 
munity numbers not more than two or three 


hundred, and these are, notwithstanding all- 


that has been said for the natives, in a 
chronic state of hostility against the neigh- 
boring pahs, which leads to the cultivation of 
a warlike spirit, that, united, presents serious 
opposition to the progress of the British 
troops sent to put them down when in 
rebellion. 

The rebellion arose out of a question about 
the purchase of land. The Land League, 
formed by the natives, enacted a law that no 
land should be sold by any of the native 
chiefs without the collective consent of the 
entire body of the members of the League. 
In 1859, the English governor purchased 
some land of one of the chiefs. This pur- 
chase being, on account of the above enact- 
ment, illegal, was objected to by the League; 
in consequence of which, forcible possession 
was taken by the military, and, of course, 
this act resulted, as it would have done in 
any other country, in a war, in which the 
British lost numbers of brave men, and sent 
thousands of untutored savages to their last 
account. A sort of peace was patched up a 
year or two ago; but, like all things of the 
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kind conducted under such circumstances, it 
was hollow and insincere on both sides, and 
the natives only bided their time to break out 


MAN OUIVM AHL NO LNGNATLLAS 


soon as practicable. Steps were taken to 
quell the outbreak, but three times were the 
hostile demonstrators met, and their enemies 
in two instances defeated; in the other the 


troops burnt a village and met with tempora- 


ry success, but were forced to retreat, losing 


several of their best officers from sharp- 
shooters. Things remain in this condition 


wie 


at the present time, and the main hope the 
government has of bringing the rebellion to 
a cose is that the rebels will die out. That 
this fate awaits them the Maoris themselves 


‘ 
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admit. The word “Pakéha” means a strang- 
er, aud one of their songs thus prophesies : 


“ As the Pak¢ha fly has driven out the Maori 
fiy, 

As the Pakéha grass has killed the Maori grass, 

As the Pakéha rat has slain the Maori rat, 

As the Pakéha clover has starved the Maori 
fern, 

So will the Pakéha destroy the Maori.” 


This is literally true, and the British have 
but to wait to see the last accomplished. 
The fern root was an especial article of food 
with the Maoris. 

During the visits of Captain Cook to New 
Zealand, the king of one of the islands in- 
vited him to attend a festival of a very novel 
character. It was of the nature of a harvest 
home and tributary to the deity of the fields. 
He accepted the invitation, and on landing, 
found the people very busy in fixing in an 
upright position several very long posts, the 
space between which was filled up with yams 
and other products of the earth, and as they 
went on filling it, they fastened pieces of 
sticks across from post to post at the distance 
of about every four feet, to climb up by, and 
also to prevent the posts separating by the 
weight of the enclosed yams. These layers 
were continued, until a pyramid was con- 
structed some thirty feet high. Two of 
these were erected, on the top of one of 
which they placed two baked hogs, on the 
other a living pig. No further account is 
given of the ceremonies of the festival, at 
that time; but on the late occasion of the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to New Zea- 
land, the natives gave a similar entertainment, 
upon a grander scale. The pyramid was ex- 
tended to some ninety feet, the top of which 
was decorated with flags and pennants bearing 
many devices. It was wonderful the celerity 
with which the structure was accomplished. 
Each shelf was made a platform for the con- 
struction of that above, until the height was 
gained, and so short was the time consumed 
that it seemed almost the work of magic. 
Instead, however, of the central parts hold- 
ing the yams enclosed, these were hoisted 
and placed upon the shelves as they arose, 
and the whole seemed a grand agricultural 
show, a stupendous altar to the god of the 
gardens. By our illustration a good idea 
may be had of these structures. The posts 
are so arranged that the shelves occupy a 
position between them, and rest against the 
central pile, and thus it seems a strong and 
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substantial specimen of native architecture. 
We would not guarantee one against such a 
blow as went roaring through our city and 
vicinity some time ago, unroofing houses and 
toppling over church steeples, but it would, 
doubtless stand a pretty good blast. 

Apropos of native. architecture, quite a 
number of the churches were designed and 
erected by the natives and their pulpits are 
occupied by native clergymen, though, as we 
have stated, since the trouble with the Eng- 
lish, the native audiences have left them. 

In one respect New Zealand would be a 
grand place for Mr. Sumner, and after he has 
survived his usefulness in the U. S. Senate 
we should not be surprised, though of course 
pained, to hear that he had packed his carpet- 
bag for thatcountry. There is nocaste there; 
every Maori is either a gentleman or a slave. 
Chiefs are elected by the popular voice; not, 
indeed, by a show of hands, but by a sort of 
general agreement of the tribe; but the chief 
is a political, not a social superior. Caste is 
impossible where the climate necessitates ac- 
tivity and work. As the Maoris are an emi- 
grant race, they probably began on a footing 
of equality and have kept so ever since. 

A recent traveller in New Zealand thus 
specifies a few of the Maori peculiarities: 

“The life which is passed by New Zealand- 
ers is one which we should regard very 
unenviably, for so long as their appetites are 
satisfied, so long as they obtain ‘utu,’ pay- 
ment for an injury done them, they have little 
else to trouble them. A great deal of time 
is spent in the preparation of some kinds of 
their food, especially fern root, which it is 
incumbent upon the old ladies of the tribe to 
pound, prepare, and get ready—not for the 
table—but for being swallowed in a most tac- 
iturn but yet gobbling manner. The Maoris, 
when at their meals, sit, or rather squat, 
round in groups, the men forming one group 
by themselves, the women another by them- 
selves; strict silence is observed, and so eager 
are they on the work before them that, al- 
though their meals are of short continuance, 
a large quantity —quality of provisions 
matters little—is consumed and disappears 
off the flax kit or stone on which their repast 
is spread. Their jaws are well stuffed and 
crammed whilst they are eating; no forks or 
knives are employed, though now there are 
many chiefs of tribes who will produce them 
if they have occasion to share their food 
with a pakéha, for the Maories are very will- 
ing to be hospitable, provided they consider 
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At the Island of Ichaboe. 


the stranger deserving of their hospitality. I 
recollect in one native settlement being highly 
honored by having a noted chief place his tin 
plate and rusty knife and fork upon a stone 
for me, and when I knelt on the ground to 
eat the ‘ kumara’ (sweet potato), and ‘ kawai,’ 
a species of fish, I was gradually surrounded 
by the greater number of the inhahitants of 
the pah or village; and the most annoying 
part of my meal was that I had to endure 
the too close proximity of the dirty Maori 
children, who gape wonderingly at a white 
man, particularly when he appears in those 
districts of New Zealand which the English- 
man seldom visits. 

“ All Maoris, men and women, smoke; the 
habit is indulged in, without any let or hin- 
drance, and the tobacco used is of their own 
growth. Each family sows seeds, the plants 
from which are sufficient to keep them in 
stock from one year to another; though, of 
course, natives who can afford the expendi- 
ture, will purchase the weed sold by the 
British. The preparation of the native to- 
bacco is very simple; the leaf is merely 
plucked when green, its ends twisted, after 
which the whole is exposed to the sun, till 
the owner deems it dried properly. Common 
clay pipes are in the possession of the small- 
est children, male and female, who run about 
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the pahs, invariably naked. Occasionally one 
will see the faces of these young urchins very 
bright, owing to their having been rubbed 
over with a kind of oil, which the natives 
have a very easy way of obtaining, when they 
are so successful as to catch a shark, which 
fish are very abundant in the South Pacific, 
and often fall victims to them, during their 
piscatory expeditions. When a shark is 
brought back to the pah, a portion of the in- 
testines is suspended to the branch of a tree, 
well exposed to the sun, the heat from which 
soon converts the solid mass into oleaginous 
matter, with which the natives smear the 
carving on the figure-heads of their canoes, 
carved weapons, spears, or other articles 
which they may wish to look natty and 
polished. 

“Their dinner takes place about noon, at 
which meal-water is the chief beverage, but 
should any rum, or ‘ wai pero’ (dirty water), 
be offered to the diners, it will not be refused, 
for drinking is a vice, which tends daily more 
to decrease the race of Maoris, than any 
other species of crime. They do not occupy 
their land as the white settlersdo in Austra- 
lia—one living here, and his next neighbor 
twenty or thirty miles from him—but they, 
being of a sociable disposition, club and live 
together in pahs.” 


AT THE ISLAND OF ICHABOR. 


In the year 1851 one of our editorial fra- 
ternity found himself at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the old ship Clarence of Boston, 
waiting orders, after discharging a cargo of 
miscellaneous articles, which consisted of 
everything that could be thought of, from a 
fine tooth comb to a plough and grindstone, 
a mill and patent churn. There were not 
enough hides to furnish us with a return 
freight, and as for tallow, our consignee de- 
clared he could not find sufficient to slush 
down our main-topmasi had we desired it. 

We all hoped that we should be despatched 
to the Isle of France for a cargo of coffee and 
sugar, but it was not to be, for one morning 
the captain informed us that he had been 
ordered to the island of Ichaboe. 

“Where in the name of all that is human 
is Ichaboe?” every one asked, although truth 
compels us to say that not quite such refined 
language was used by the men or the officers 
when the island was first spoken of. 


The captain was appealed to for informa- 
tion. He looked over his charts and then 
said that the island of Ichaboe was in nearly 
twenty-seven degrees south latitude, and that 
it was off the western coast of Africa, about 
a mile from the main land. 

“And what in the name of all that is hu- 
man are we to ship at Ichaboe?” was the 
next question. 

“Guano,” was the answer, as surly as man 
could speak. 

O, what mutterings and groanings we in- 
dulged in at the mere thought of what we 
had to undergo in procuring a cargo of the 
detestable stuff. For weeks we would have 
to eat guano, drink guano in all the water 
that we imbibed, inhale guano with every 
breath, sleep in guano, and do nothing but 
think and dream of guano until our ship was 
loaded. 

This valuable manure on the island had 
but recently been discovered and shipowners 
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were crazy to get a cargo before it was ex- and other nationalities being employed to 
hausted. There was no help for us. Gowe _ deliver the guano to our boats. It was to be 
must and go we did, and, after encountering placed in bags and then lowered from plat- 


storms and calms, dropped anchora quarterof forms, or slided down long ropes, one end 
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a mile from the hated island, which in fastened to the shore and the other to heavy 
those days resembled the engravings accom- anchors in deep water. In this manner we 
panying this article. were enabled to transport quite a number of 

We soon contracted for a cargo, at mod- loads in the course of the day, when the sea 
erate rates, the Hottentots, Chinese, Malays, was smooth and the wind light, but we could 
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do nothing in rough weather for fear of wet- in a while we ventured to the main land 
ting the manure, water injuring itsomuchas and traded with the Hottentots, giving 
to make it worthless, tobacco in exchange for curious shells and 


We were nearly a month in completing our _ trinkets of native manufacture. But we were 
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cargo, and although it was uncomfortable and. not sorry when the word was passed forward 
demoralizing to our feelings yet still we had to “man the windlass” and up anchor. Our 
some rare sport, when labor would permit, in old ship was headed for home, and glad 
hunting for fresh eggs on the island, and in enough we were to reach it and be clear of 
shooting hair seal for their jackets; and once the guano trade forever, 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


O, sweet the prophecy of May! 
Presaging the summer glow, 
And the ripeness that shall strew 

Brown plenty in the autumn day. 


Nature’s most auspicious hour— 
Time of gladness and of mirth, 
When the struggling germs of earth 

Burst their prison-buds, and flower; 


When amid the teeming groves, 
The birds, on ever-moving wing, 
Exalt their melodies and sing 

The same old song of blissful love. 


The vernal airs, with breathings bland, 
The messengers of God, speed on, 
And the broad fields their livery don 

Of the unchanged, primeval green. 


Upon the hill, the vale, the wood, 
The same fair garniture appears, 
As when, in the first blush of years, 

The mighty Author called it—Good. 


The sun streams down with gathering power, 


And, neath its fervid melting beams, 
The earth with joyous beauty teems, 
And sweet perfection crowns the hour, 


So in the breast warm currents start, 
Neath ardent love’s admitted sway, 
And, through the landscape of its May, 

Pour a full tide to cheer the heart. 


Ah! the glad hues that tint the skies, 
When primal love’s electric kiss 
Wakes possibilities of bliss, 

And grace and beauty deifies! 


The young heart sees fair vistas ope 
In the near futura, and youth’s dream 
Is sweet as strawberries and cream, 
In bowers lit up with radiant hope! 


Then is the meed of beauty placed, 
To crown the majesty whose choice 
Love urges with insidious voice, 

In gracing whom, the flowers are gra 


The wreath bestowed in early youth, 
With the glad ardor of the boy, 
May typify a purer joy, 

In manly love and broader truth. 


Rejoice in May! creation beams 
In beauty; let the heart be rife 
With glad emotion and the life 
Be joyous as the unsealed streams. 
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LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


Passengers over the Eastern Railroad ob- 
serve, at the left, before they enter the city of 
Newburyport from the west, a large house 
amid surrounding green, surmounted by a 
tall cupola, and this bearing the effigy of a 
huge eagle. Before time is allowed for asking 
a question concerning it, the train moves by, 


and the question is rarely asked. This was 
the residence of Lord Timothy Dexter—a 
rich and queer combination of shrewdness, 
ignorance, credulity, self-esteem, imbecility, 
licentiousness, prodigality—who lived in 
Newburyport many years, and died, in the 
house above named, October 26, 180¢, at the 
age of sixty-five. 

His life presents a strange catalogue of 
events, affording another illustration of the 


old adage that “fortune favors fools.” 
Though there appeared to be method in much 
of his madness, and much that passed for luck 
seemed really the result of shrewd foresight, 
he was nevertheless entitled to the motley 
garb, though he sported black and assumed to 
be “ the first in the east, the first in the west, 


and the greatest philosopher of the known 
world.” 

Timothy Dexter was born in Malden, near 
Boston, in the year 1743, and was bred to the 
leather-dressing business, which business was 
almost exclusively confined to Charlestown. 
This was the time when deer, sheep and 
goatskins were prepared for clothing, and at 
the period of his apprenticeship, the secret-of 
preparing morocco, similar to that brought 
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from the Levant, was discovered, a part of 
the monopoly of which Dexter probably en- 
joyed. Commencing business at twenty-one, 
he by industry and frugality became thrifty, 
married the widow of a neighboring leather- 
dresser, and had accumulated several thou- 
sand dollars in specie at the close of the war. 
At this dark period, when the national paper 
currency was reduced to a merely nominal 
value, and it was sacrificed at a ruinous dis- 
count, John Haneock and Thomas Russell, 
Boston merchants, attempted to keep up the 
public confidence by buying this money, 
which attracted the attention of young 
Dexter, for he believed such men would do 
no unsound act, and he proceeded to invest 
every cent he possessed, and all that his wife 
possessed, in purchasing the government 
scrip that was in the market. All doubt was 
soon after removed by the funding system of 
Hamilton, and Dexter had realized a princely 
fortune, for that day. There is hardly an in- 
stance, in our own season of quick fortunes, 
that can surpass this for rapidity, but the 
only claim to shrewdness that can be seen in 
it is in the imitation of Hancock and Russell, 
that has little more merit than might be 
claimed for instinct. 

With the acquisition of fortune came the 
craving for distinction, but society of that 
period was of a kind that no parvenu foot 
could enter. The accident of wealth gave no 
entrance card to the merely moneyed, and 
Dexter found himself shut out. Boston re- 
jected him, Salem treated him worse, if any- 
thing, and he alighted, money-bags and all, 
in Newburyport, which he made the scene of 
his exalted career. Lands were cheap, and 
at that time the failure of some merchants 
who had ventured too largely enabled him to 
purchase deeply, which he did, buying two 
“palaces,” as they were then regarded, one of 
which he sold, the other one—that which we 
see from the car window—he occupied. Here 
he commenced that career of extravagance, 
which won for him the title of “Lord,” that 
he, with his craving for prominence, accepted, 
an account of which he thus gives: “Ime the 
first Lord in the Younited States of Amercary 
Now of Newbury port it is the voise of the 
peopel and I cant Help it and so let it 
goue.” 

To act in a lordly manner, he commenced a 
course of dissipation and prodigality. His 
elegant mansion and grounds he at once dis- 
figured by procuring rudely carved figures of 
great men, whose names were familiar to him, 
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that he placed in the most sightly situations, 
outraging taste, but at which the vulgar 
stared and wondered, while the shrewd 
laughed. His roof was graced, with minarets 
tipped with gold baHs, and everything was re- 
splendent in the glory of bright paint. 
Directly in front of his door was a Roman 
arch, on the centre of which stood General 
Washington in his military garb; on the left, 
Jefferson, on the right, Adams. Washington 
alone was covered, as he would allow none 
other to wear a hat in his presence. He thad 
some reverence, and always took his hat off 
when he passed the statue of Napoleon, one 
of the collection. On columns in the garden 
were figures of Indian chiefs, statesmen, 
military characters, plilosophers—and my- 
thology suggested others—to his artists—who 
doubtless made a good thing out of it. He 
adopted a system of changing the names, oc- 
casionally, for his statues, in order to give 
greater variety—thus the William Pitt of one 
day became the Albert Gallatin of the next, 
A little paint made all the needed change. 

An account of the fate of these images is 
given in Samuel L. Knapp’s life of Dexter 
published some years since: “These images 
were all in good repair when Dexter died. 
The first that time or accident threw down 
was the gigantic Cornplanter, the mighty 
progenitor of a race of illustrious sachems. 

The rest of the columns stood the 
sunshine and storms until the great Septem- 
ber gale, which happened in 1815, when most 
of them were thrown down in that tornado. 
The three presidents rode out the storm. 
The executor of the estate sold the images at 
auction. The goddess of Fame sold for the 
most money—she brought five dollars. The 
image of the great premier of England, Wil- 
liam Pitt, was sold for a dollar, and an 
ecclesiastic who had been named the ‘ Travel- 
ling Preacher’ brought only fifty cents.” The 
image of Dexter himself, prominent among 
the rest, was not bid on at all. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of these images exceeded 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

His garden rivalled in elegance the famed 
garden of Lucullus, and was an object of ad- 
miration to thousands of visitors—many, 
females from the country—and it was a cus- 
tom with him to insult such as were strangers, 
under the guise of the greatest liberality in 
giving them fruit and flowers. He got into 
frequent trouble on this account. This erotic 
disposition procured him many severe visita- 
tions, and the back of the “first Lord” was 
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again made fanriliar with vulgar leather, in 
the form of a bit of green hide. 

His family consisted of a wife and two 
children—a son and daughter, attended by a 
princely retinue of servants. The dissipation 
and tyranny of the father affected the whole 
house. The wife would one day be driven 
from home with blows, the next paid a large 
sum to come back. His son was a drunken 
profligate, his daughter not much better. 
This house, fitted in the extreme of elegance, 
hung with curtains that rivalled those of the 
Hancocks and Otises, became filthy through 
the domestic orgies that were held in the 
fine rooms. Vulgar books and paintings 
denoted the prevailing taste, though extrava- 
gant sums were paid for gilt bindings, tawdry 
frames and more tawdry pictures. 

This description of one “unstable as the 
water,” is unpleasant to write, and we there- 
fore give some of the facts illustrating the 
better side of his character. 

He embarked in commerce, and at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, with the 
growing energy of the land, there were the 
rarest facilities for making money, of which 
it would seem he was capable of taking ad- 
vantage. He was engaged extensively in 
trade with all parts of the world, and in all 
his ventures was successful. And in this 
connection are given those tales of what is 
regarded as luck, but which Dexter himself 
claims, in his quaint and bungling way, as 
foresight. A captain of one of his vessels 
wanted some “ stay stuff,’ which Dexter con- 
strued to mean whalebone. He purchased 
all there was in the market, caused a 
“corner,” and made a strike. The purchase 
of warming pans for the West Indies resulted 
in the employments of the lids for strainers, 
the pans for ladles, and a large sum was 
made. There are other things named that 
were equally wild; but the one thing that 
gives character to his shrewdness was his in- 
vestment in the Newburyport bridge, the 
construction of which he favored and in 
which he largely invested. This stock yielded 
a grand return, the shares in which formed 
a principal feature in the bequests made in 
his will. He left two thousand dollars to 
put at interest for the benefit of the poor 
in the workhouse; and also gave the town of 
Malden three hundred doilars for a bell, and 
the sum of two thousand dollars, the interest 
of which for a hundred years was to be 
devoted to the support of the gospel. 

He had small regard for ministers. He 
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held them to a strict accountability. “I 
suppose,” said he, “they are good men; but 
I want to know why they don’t agree any 
better? They are always at sword’s points, 
and will not enter each other's pulpits, or 
hardly nod at each other in the streets.” He 
liked old Parson Milton because he was not 
afraid to “roast sinners to a crisp” but he 
had “ too much of the Alphin and Omegin” 
for him. “I wish,” said he, to his clock- 
maker, regarding these ministers, “that you 
and I had the winding of them up; if we had, 
they would not tick so loud, and would go 
better than they do now. His idea of the 
abstract man, as expressed to the same gen- 
tleman, is worthy of the genius of Billings: 
“T have come to the conclusion, Mr. B., that 
man is a wonderful toad! Sometimes I think 
he is a woodchuck, and digs a hole to keep 
out of sight, until he gets a fair chance at the 
clover; now he looks to me like a weasel that 
can creep into a smali places to catch a cat; 
sometimes he is as cunning as a fox, then as 
stupid as a jackass, and pretty generally I do. 
not know what the d—1 to make of him.” 

He appeared before the world as an atithor, 
and published “The Pickle fur the Knowing 
Ones,” which contained descriptions of the 
improvements about his premises and matters 
personal to himself, occupying a goodly 
sized pamphlet, but without a punctuation 
mark from the first page to the last. Ina 
later edition he gives the following direction 
to the printer: “Fonder mister printer the 
Nowing ones complane of my book the fust 
edition had no stops I put A Nuff here and 
thay may pepper and salt it as they plese.” 
Then follows a page of stops, quotation 
marks, etc., for the use of the reader. 

The bequests, put to their respegtive uses, 
are hardly known even in the towns that were 
to be the recipients of their benefit; but that 
given to Newburyport for the aid of those who 
managed to keep out of the almshouse has an 
original tone to it that commends it to the 
reason as avery sound provision, but whether 
it is employed for the purpose we do not know. 

With this we close our account of the life 
of this singular being, who illustrated in his 
life the futility of wealth when not judiciously 
directed. Though he was charitable, the 
recipient laughed at or pitied him, the 
thoughtless scoffed, the few were grieved, 
and when he died there were none to do him 
reverence. His children died childless, his 
estate was divided, and there is little that is 
worth remembering about him. 
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ABOUT ARABIA. 


The land of romance and poetry—the 
land of thieves and fleas, of hospitality and 
debasement—is Arabia, with legends of which 
the ear of youth is beguiled, and genii, 
good and bad, assume real proportions, and 
move before the startled eye with the exact- 
ness of fact. From the stories of Aladdin 
we turn to those recitals of cruelty visited 
upon unfortunate mariners shipwrecked upon 
the Arabian coast and carried across vast 
deserts, enduring terrible privations, to suffer- 
ings worse than death in Arabian slavery, the 
fate of “Christian dogs,” whose groans are, 
or were, delightful music to the ears of the 
“faithful.” Now, however, although the dis- 
position prevails, there are less means to 
gratify it, save in universal peculation, and 
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waste may be traced, here and there, partic- 
ularly near the mountains in the south half 
of the peninsula, some green spots which 
receive the benefit of the annual rains; and 
the valleys, descending from the rain-co!lect- 
ing heights, figure only as so many green 
lines more or less strongly marked in the 
dazzling sunburnt prospect. But it is seldom 
that the tracts of cultivated land, even in the 
plains, attain a width of twenty miles; so 
that all the irrigated lowlands, and all the 
green vales of Arabia taken together, bear 
but a small proportion to the whole penin- 
sula. 

The hypothesis regarding the descent of 
the Arabians from Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
ham, is not fully authenticated; but it is 
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the great desert has been robbed of much of 
its terror by a better system of navigation, 
and the presence of Artesian wells that bub- 
ble up in the path of travel. Commerce has 
tended to effect this change, and wrung from 
Eastern self-complacency the admission that 
the Christians are really a power and can de- 
fend themselves against the inhabitants of 
the great peninsula. 

Notwithstanding all the new facilities, 
Arabia proper remains almost as much un- 
known as ever. The treacherous character 
of the people, the hot climate, the extortion 
of guides, the stony deserts, the risk of rob- 
bery, the danger from religious bigotry, still _ 
hold sway in preventing exploration, and the 
most courageous and indefatigable hesitate 
before going beyond the coasts or the princi- 
pal cities. We know, however, that Arabia, 
taken collectively, is an arid, sun-burnt wil- 
derness; the hills, naked rock; the plains, 
rough stones or drifting sand. In this dreary 
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shown by ethnologists that they are a divided 
race. The Ishmaelites were the Bedouins— 
the wild Arabs of North Arabia—who showed 
their derivation by adhering to pastoral tastes, 
entering into their commerce and modes of 
life; while those of the peninsula revealed 
quite different predilections, their trade tend- 
ing to spices, precious stones and gold. These 
were supposed to have descended from the 
Queen of Sheba, possessed of refinement and 
lived in houses, but afterwards being driven 
from their homes by a great freshet, in conse- 
quence of the breaking of a huge dam made 
for irrigating the country, they went over 

d conquered their Ishmaelitish occupants, 
‘and both degenerated into the unwholesome 
and dishonest race of to-day. 

The “ship of the desert”—the camel—in 
the early days of commerce, did the exclusive 
carrying of merchandize between various 
points, and is a prominent vehicle at the 
present day. As a means of travel it is most 
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important, for which purpose the Arabian 
camel is exactly fitted, not being strong 
enough for heavy freight. Doctor Smith, 
Bayard Taylor and others have described 
riding these uncouth beasts, whose appear- 
ance is so repulsive but that are to the Arab 
the most valuable friends, and towards whom 
the heart of the Bedouin warms as to a bosom 
companion. The ride upon a camel’s back is 
described by travellers as being very uncom- 
fortable, until long practice renders the mo- 
tion familiar. It resembles somewhat the 
pitching of a boat in a short head sea, and a 
feeling similar to sea-sickness is at first in- 
duced. The camel, in almost all cases, con- 
stitutes, with his tent, and long guns, the 
entire property of the wandering Arab, and 
he knows no want beyond these effects. He 
lives very abstemiously—a handful of dates 
and a little oil or honey being sufficient for 
aday’s sustenance—and with opportunity 
to steal, and a firm trust in Allah, his life 
is a very simple one. The travel depicted 
in our illustration, is that of merchants 
crossing the great Arabian desert, and 
gives a lively presentment of the per- 
formance. 

The physical appearance of the Arabs is 
rather prepossessing, where their habits are 
cleanly. They possess in general a light, 
active figure, oval face, regular and finely 
turned features, and a forehead neatly 
formed, but somewhat narrow. Their < 
look is bold but often melancholy. Their 
eyes are very fine, their teeth pearly white, 
and their complexion a dark olive, though 
in some sections of the country they are 
nearly white, and at others, near the sea, 
nearly black, owing to the mingling of Afri- 
can blood. The ordinary dress of a well- 
conditioned Arab is a cotton shirt, cotton 
drawers, and a woollen mantle, which is some- 
times exchanged for a blue cotton frock with 
very wide sleeves. Round the head is bound 
a fringed kerchief, striped green and red, over 
which a shawl is worn in winter as a turban. 
Bedouins often cover their heads only with a 
lappet of cloth, despising straw hats, which 
are worn by those who labor. The women, 
however, who when young have a very en- 
gaging appearance, are much fairer than the 
men, go barefooted, with rings on their toes. 
Their brows and eyelids are darkened with 
antimony, the palms of their hands and their 
nails stained red with henna. For increase 
of their attractions, they rely chiefly on henna 
and the scent of jasmine. The married wo- 
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men among the Bedouims wrap themselves, so 
as to conceal the face, in black cloaks, which 
leave the arms exposed, and have a very un- 
prepossessing look. The young girls, on the 
contrary, have but little clothing, and are 
content to adorn themselves with shells 
strung together. The women perform all 
the domestic labor, not enjoying a position 
at all respectable, or rising anywhere to the 
dignity of possessing a “sphere.” The men 
pride themselves chiefly on their arms; their 
jembia or long dagger, their sword, from India 
or Persia; their light spears, tufted towards 
the head with horse hair or ostrich feathers; 
and their matchlocks. 

The true Arab glories in his independence, 
though it involve poverty, and in the un- 
changeableness of transmitted habits. The 
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tents in which they live are made of a coarse 
kind of dark-colored cloth, woven by their 
own women, drawn over poles fixed in the 
ground, the larger ones having several com- 
partments so as to have separate rooms for 
the men, women and domestic animals. They 
occupy one locality till the pasturage around 
is exhausted and necessity obliges them to 
change their position. Rents to the careless 
Bedouin are of no importance. He squats 
at will, nor fears the visitation of any remorse- 
less or inordinate landlord. His lease matures 
with the consumption of the grasses, and he 
moves without warning, folding his tent and 
silently stealing away, as we are told by Mr. 
Longfellow. They have no industry, and are 
incapable of patient exertion, yet at the 
recent excavation for the Suez canal they 
were found able workers, acting, however, ca- 
priciously, for they would be held by no rules, 
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and would only work when they were dis- 
posed—working night and day while the 
fever lasted, but abandoning it as soon as the 
excitement ceased. The care of their few 
cattle and pillage comprises their almost 
entire occupation. They are exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers within their gates, 
but it does not extend far outside. In enter- 
ing the tents of the Bedouin or the palace 
of the pacha, the modes of salutation are 
formal and verbose—a series of inquiries after 
the health and happiness of the visitor and 
all his connections—mere empty forms of 
speech; but, when eating, an Arab, whether 
in the house or by the wayside, however 
scanty and poor may be his food, always 
presses the wayfarer to join him, and means 
it. The Arab will cheat his visitor in trade, 
but never as a guest. He is temperate, too, 
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a virtue in licentious times, and his life is a 
strange mixture of nobleness, independence, 
simplicity and craftiness. There are, of course, 
villages and cities, but the true descendant 
of Ishmael sticks to his tent. Trade and 
agriculture demand more stable habitations. 
Leach, the “Sentimental Idler,’ speaks of 
some of these villages: “Instead of being 
built for convenience on the plain, they were 
perched high upon the crags commanding it. 
The people we had passed were a wild, daring- 
looking set, wearing the long tarbush of the 
Neapolitan brigand, drooping over their white 
turbans, armed generally with long guns, 
knives in their sashes, and carrying the 
knotted club, the universal companion of the 
Syrian peasant. Half-starved fellows were 
armed thus, driving along lean donkeys load- 
ed with straw and grain, that would not have 
been a rich prize for a Chicago rat, and you 
naturally ask, Why is this poor fellow, clothed 
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in rags, armed thus cap-a-pie? The old an- 
swer—blood revenge. Perhaps one of his 
ancestors, five hundred or a thousand years 
ago (look ye! these poor wretches can trace 
back their lineage far enough to make our 
Jirst families tremble), killed a man—perhaps 
it was for a stray goat, a pound of camel's 
hair, a woman, or sume such trifle, and that 
man’s family killed another in revenge—then 
the villages and tribes took it up, and many 
eyes were taken for many teeth, and no 
cheeks were smitten but what others were 
smote again; and thus, from generation to 
generation, the vendettas have been going 
on, until just now the Arab stalks about 
without a shirt, perhaps, but he has a long 
gun; without shoes—but he possesses a 
spear; without the wherewithal to appease 
his hunger—but he still has his knotted club; 
and if he does not sow nor reap, he at 
least can fight, and is always prepared for 
war—war, while he lingers. with his goats 
on the mountain side, with his donkey on 
the road. Imagination makes the avenger 
of blood follow him like his shadow, and 
whole families have been compelled to fly 
from their home and seek protection 
among strange tribes.” 

The towns and cities alone show the 
march of progress. The Ishmaelite of to- 
day has changed not for thousands of years 
—no more than the sphinx of the African 
desert—and all of civilization that has 
touched. the Arabians is to be found in the 
cities. The Arabs have a literature, many 
writers, and poetry is held in high estima- 
tion, the one gifted in rhyme being readily 
welcomed to the tent of the wanderer. 
Much of this Arabic poetry has been reduced 
to English by our own townsman Rev. Wm. 
R. Alger, and has been greatly admired, for 
its wildness, singular melody ef rhythm and 
beauty of sentiment. The mode of teach- 
ing children to read is illustrated in an ac- 
companying engraving. The teacher writes 
the Arabic letters on a board, and the boys 
copy them with their fingers in the sand out- 
side the tent. Sometimes they have the 
board before them, and at other times they 
are asked to write them from memory. It is 
a rude sort of a school, and not many of the 
children get much of an education. The 
missions, however, have schools, whereat 
the young are taught by better modes. 

The Harpers published, in 1839, a book of 
Travel in Arabia by “an American,” from 
which we make few selections: 
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“There exists among them that communi- 
ty of interest and property for which radicais 
and visionaries contend -in civilized society. 
The property of the tribe is to a great extent 
common, and their earnings, or the profits 
of their labor, are shared among the whole. 
A Bedouin’s wives are his own; and as the 
chastity of woman is guarded by the most 
sanguinary laws, his children are generally 
his own; his tent, also, and one or two 
camels are his, and the rest belong to his 
tribe. The practical operation of this law is 
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not attended with any great difficulty; for, in 
general, the rest, or that which belongs to 
the tribe, is nothing; there are no hoarded 
treasures, no coffers of wealth, the bequests 
of ancestors, or the gains of enterprise and 
industry, to excite the cupidity of the avari- 
cious. Poor is the Bedouin born, and poor 
he dies, and his condition is more than us- 
ually prosperous when his poverty does not 
lead him to the shedding of blood. 

“In the tent of the Arabian patriarch, wo- 
man, the pride, the ornament, and the charm 
of domestic life, is the mere household drudge. 
In vain may one listen for her light footstep, 
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look to find her by the side of her natural lord, 
giving a richer charm to the hospitality he is 
extending to a stranger. It would repay one 
for much of the toil and monotony of a 
journey in the desert, if, when by chance he 
found himself at a Bedouin tent, he could be 
greeted by her sunny smile. Dark and 
swarthy as she is, and poor and ignorant, it 
would pay the traveller for many a weary 
hour to receive his welcome from the lips of . 
an Arabian girl. But this the customs of the 
tribes forbid. When the strauger approaches 


the woman retires; and so completely is she 
accustomed to this seclusion, that, however 
closely he may watch, he can never catch her 
even peeping at him from behind a screen or 
partition of the tent; curiosity, which in civ- 
ilized life is so universally imputed to the 
danghters of Eve, seems entirély unknown 
to the sex in this wild region. Nor is this 
the worst of her lot. Even when alone, the 
wife of the Bedouin is not regarded as his 
equal; the holy companionship of wedded 
life has between them no existence. Even 
when no guest is present, she never eats with 
him. I have seen the father and sons sit 
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down together, and when they had with- 
drawn from the tent, the mother and daugh- 
ters came in to what was left. 

“One word as to the hospitality of the 
Arabs. I had read beautiful descriptions of 


its manifestations, and in some way or other 


had gathered up the notion that the Bedouin 


would be offended by an offer to reward his 
hospitality with a price; but, feeling natural- 
ly anxious not to make a blunder on either 
side of a question so delicate, I applied to my 


guide Toualeb for information on the subject. 
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Toualeb’s knowledge of his people for my 
guide than I should have done by acting 
upon what I had read in books. 

“Among these barren and desolate moun- 
tains, there was frequently a small space of 


ground, near some fountain or deposit of 
water, kuown only to the Arabs, capable of 


producing a scanty crop of grass to pasture a 
few camels and asmall flock of sheep or goats, 
There the Bedouin pitches his tent, and re- 
mains till the scanty product is consumed; 


and then packs up his household goods, and 


His answer was brief and explicit. He said 
there was no obligation to give or pay, it 
being the custom of the Bedouins (among 
friendly tribes) to ask the wayfaring man into 
his tent, give him food and shelter, and send 
him on his way in the morning; that I could 
give or not, as I pleased; but that, if I did 
not, the hospitable host would wish his lamb 
alive again; and from the exceeding satisfac- 
tion with which that estimable person re- 
ceived my parting gift, I am very sure that in 
this instance, at least, I did better in taking 


seeks another pasture-ground. The Bedouins 
are essentially a pastoral people; their only 
riches are their flocks and herds, their home 
is in the wide desert, and they have no local 
attachments; to-day they pitch their tent 
among the mountains, to-morrow in the plain ; 
and wherever they plant themselves for the 
time, all that they have on earth, wife, 
children, and friends, are immediately around 
them. In fact, the life of the Bedouin, his 
appearance and habits, are precisely the same 
as those of the patriarchs of old.” 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE STRUGGLE 


FOR MAVERICH. 


Dramatic Story....3n Three Parts, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PART SECOND.—XI. 
HE day that followed the death of Au- 
gustus Maverick, and the night of that 


day, cast the gloom of death over the house- 
hold, and all that were of it looked and acted 


as though the solemnity of the occasion re- 
ceived all their thoughts. So it ever is in 
the presence of this mysterious, dreadful 
visitor. He may have taken one who was 
little or nothing in our affections, and whose 
decease would of itself cast no cloud upon 
our hearts; but nevertheless it is the voice of 
Death that has cailed to us from the silent 
land, and we pause and step aside from our 
daily plans and avocations, and give all our 
attention to the event. So it was at Maver- 
ick. The man who had died there was be- 


loved by none, and there were none to weep for 
him; but all paid respectful deference to the 
fact that he lay dead in the house, and all the 
hopes and fears, the doubts and the anxieties 
which in the minds of those at Maverick 
were connected with this event were silenced 
now; and for a brief time the mansion was 
given up to the silent, solemn presence of 
death. That day and the night that followed 
it passed, and another day, till the hour of 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
funeral was to be held. The dead master of 
Maverick lay in his coffin in the front parlor; 
and seated near it, during almost every hour 
of the days that it was in the house, were 
Oliver Maverick and his daughter, conspicu- 
ous to all who came to look upon the face of 
the dead. Their own faces were marked 
with a degree of surrow quite unexpected to 
those who knew the long and bitter estrange- 
ment between the brothers; and it was also 
remarked that the young lady was dressed 
in deep mourning. The portmanteau that 
came with them to Maverick had been care- 
fully packed, and, as it seemed, provision 
made for the event that had now occurred. 
And under this ban of silence and solemnity 
the preparations for the funeral were made, 
the operations of the household were carried 
on, and its members, or some of them, met 
at the table, where hardly a glance revealed 
the emotions that would struggle in their 
26 


breasts. Mrs. Roesselle had put aside, with 
such an effort as only such a woman as she 
is capable of, her own strong feelings, and 
quietly took charge of the preparations for 
the funeral. And so carefully had the words 


and actions of this household been governed 


for the past few days, that not one of the 


servants, saving perhaps Toby Small, had 
gained any inkling of the meaning of many 
things that seemed strange to the servants. 
The gardener was quite old now, and almost 
superannuated; but all his life had been 
passed at Maverick, and he had been accus- 
tomed to observe what passed there. He 
had seen and known of many strange things 
occurring at the mansion, more than he had 
even hinted to his old crony, Roger Brill; 


and he had never reported anything to any- 
body until Mrs. Roesselle came to take the 
housekeeper’s place. The old man had an 
unfailing loyalty to this woman; in his eyes 
she was the best and kindest lady that ever 
lived; and thenceforth he was as scrupulous 
in telling her of things that he thought 
strange or remarkable, as he had been before 
careful in withholding such information from 
everybody. 

At three o’clock on the day of the funeral 
the parlors were filled with the people who 
came to attend it. There were some friends 
of Mrs. Roesselle, and some of the old fami- 
lies of the neighborhood, who came out of 
respect for the old family that they supposed 
before coming had given its last representa- 
tive to the great estate. It was a neighbor- 
hood much given to concerning itself with 
other people’s affairs, and the landed gentry 
and their families had speculated much dur- 
ing the last days of Augustus Maverick as 
to what disposition would be made of his 
property. The estrangement between the 
brothers was well known, and it was gener- 
ally supposed that the estate would be given 
to some stranger; but when they were 
ushered into the parlors at Maverick on the 
day of the funeral, and saw the brother and 
niece sitting near the coffin, with all the 
aspect and manner of chief mourners, their 
opinions changed at once, and they concluded 
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that Oliver Maverick must have received 
some positive assurance from his brother that 
his inheritance would not be interfered with. 
As a consequence, the living Mavericks re- 
ceived many deferential bows, which had 
befure been given to the dead Maverick. 

There were no services at the church; 
Augustus Maverick had never attended wor- 
ship there, and the good sense of Mrs. Roes- 
selle forbade the inconsistency. She had 
brought herself after a severe struggle to 
face Oliver Maverick the morning after the 
scene at the deathbed, and ask him what 
particular arrangements he desired to have 
made for the funeral; but he had begged her 
to take charge of it, and do what she thought 
proper. 

“Tam grievously disturbed, my good Mrs, 
Roesselle,’ he said, with a corner of his 
handkerchief to his eye, and an artificial 
quaver in his voice. “I do not think my 
brother recognized me; he left no word, 
no forgiveness for me. Did he not men- 
tion my name in any way during the 
last day of his life ?” 

The housekeeper gave him an abrupt “ no,” 
and left him, indignant at the exhibition of 
such hypocrisy. “He might as well throw 
off the mask now,” she thought. “ He knows 
that I understand him; he has no further 
object to deceive me.” 

The funeral services were conducted by a 
clergyman from the city; the same who had 
performed the marriage and funeral cere- 
monies of Alvin Roesselle, and who was 
often invited to officiate among the old fami- 
lies of this region. The resident clergyman 
assisted. Both knew the character of the 
deceased, and they wisely refrained from any 
attempt to smooth over its vices and defects, 
and to give it any meretricious gloss. They 
knew as well as those about them that this 
man had been hard, selfish and sinister, and 
that his life had been far from a virtuous one; 
they knew that he had benefited no one by 
it, and that the community would in faet be 
better for his death. And therefore what 
was said over his corpse was put in the form 
of alesson to the living, not an eulogium 
upon the dead. 

The coffin was borne out to the hearse; a 
long procession followed it on foot, for the 
family tomb was close by. The services there 
were soon over, and the throng slowly dis- 
persed. The dead was buried; the living 
could return again to their struggles. 

But the clergyman from the city was q 
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guest at the mansion, and he remained there 
until the following morning. His presence 
barred the meeting between Oliver Maverick 
and Mrs. Roesselle, to arrive at an express 
understanding as to the matters upon which 
they had been silent since the death of Au- 
gustus. It was a meeting that the house- 
keeper dreaded. He was prepared for it, and 
she was not. And both of them, in these 
different frames of mind, labored under con- 
straint until the clergyman had gone on the 
following morning, and felt a species of relief 
when he was out of the house. 

They had both accompanied him to the 
door, and when the carriage that was to con- 
vey him to the boat drove away, Oliver May- 
erick said abruptly: 

“TI wish to talk with you, Mrs. Roesselle. 
Will you step into the parlor with me?” 

The words aud the manner in which they 
were spoken were trifles, but. they plainly in- 
timated the assertion of this man to the mas- 
tery of the estate. 

“In a few moments, sir,” the housekeeper 
calmly replied. “I have something which 
demands my immediate attention.” 

He looked at the hall clock. 

“The subject that I wished to speak to 
you about is also one demanding immediate 
attention,” he said. “It is now ten o’clock; 
shall I see you at half past ten in the 
parlor?” 

“ Say eleven,” she said. He contracted his 
brows into a slight frown, but bowed as she 
passed into her sitting-room. He immediate- 
ly rejoined his daughter up stairs. 

Anna May was accustomed to go into this 
sitting-room at pleasure, and she had been 
there at this time for an hour. A few mo- 
ments before the housekeeper and Oliver 
Maverick conducted the clergyman to the 
door Mr. Grayle had sent word to Anna that 
he would be pleased to see her; and she had 
directed the servant to conduct him to this 
room. When Mrs. Roesselle entered it she 
discovered them seated by a window, earn- 
estly talking together. The gentleman rose 
as she appeared, and Anna exclaimed: 

“We were wanting to see you so much, 
mother; there is something we want to talk 
with you about.” 

“Tn a little while,” the housekeeper replied, 
and motioned to Mr. Grayle to resume his 
seat. “In a very little while,” she repeated, 
abvsently. “I want to think, now.” She sat 
down near the door, and became for a while 
unconscious of their presence. They glanced 
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furtively toward her as they talked, and con- 
tinued their conversation in whispers. 

In a moment more she rose absuptly, and 
laid her hand on the door-knob. “I shall be 
gone but a moment,” she explained, as she 
saw that their eyes followed her. “Please 
remain here; I want to see you both.” 

She left the room and hurried up the stairs, 
through the hall, and to the suite of rooms. 
They had been locked ever since the body of 
Augustus Maverick was coffined and borne 
out from them; and until that time, from 
the moment when he breathed his last in the 
midst of the alarm that his outery had oc- 
casioned, she had not left the dead-room for 
amoment. “I wish I had kept them locked 
all the time,” was her bitter thought as she 
successively opened the doors. “I might 
have known they would steal it; I was not 
carefulenough. I don’t see how it happened ; 
there was dreadful wickedness some way 
about it; but it did happen, and I know I 
might have prevented it by greater caution.” 
She sighed and threw open the door of the 
dead-room. Its air was heavy and disagree- 
able, for it had not been ventilated, and she 
threw up the window. Everything remained 
exactly as it had been left by her upon the 
morning of the removal of the body. The 
bed was still disarranged, as when the body 
of Augustus Maverick, living and dead, had 
Jain on it; she had not permitted any one to 
make it up. She locked the door behind her, 
and dragged the bed-clothing in a heap on 
the floor. She tore off the casé from each of 
the pillows, and searched them eagerly with 
eyes and hands; she ripped open the pillows 
at the ends, and explored their contents. 
Her search was fruitless. Not satisfied, she 
threw both feather-bed and mattress from 
the cords, felt under the ticking through the 
former, and then moved the bedstead back 
and looked over the carpet where it had 
stood. And still her anxious search was 
barren. 

She sighed deeply, and threw herself down 
upon the disordered heap that she had raised 
in the centre of the room. There was no 
hope here. The bare possibility that the dy- 
ing struggles of Augustus Maverick might 
have forced the envelop into some involun- 
tary concealment about the bed had occurred 
to her as she sat below, and she had acted 
immediately upon the ray of hope it afforded, 
and had in that hope, faint as it was, come 
up here to search. There was not even a 
ray of hope left now. The will had undoubt- 


edly been stolen; her wily adversaries were 
triumphant! 

She was alone; she was in no danger of 
discovery or surprise; and overcome by her 
misery and her weakness she gave herself up 
to unrestrained grief. She groaned with an- 
guish; she wept, and tried not to check the 
flow of her tears; she even prayed in frantic, 
intemperate supplications, imploring Heaven 
that the great wrong that was impending 
might not be permitted. She had found 
Anna May a beggar, and the triumph of 
Oliver Maverick must send her forth a beggar 
again; she had worked and waited with 
heroic and undaunted courage, through long 
and weary years, for the day when she could 
say to Anna, her darling protege: 

“Tt is all yours, now, it is yours by right, 
as the only child of Augustus Maverick. 
Yet it might never have come to you but for 
me; remember it, my dear, so that you may 
a‘ ways love me as I have loved you.” Instead 
of that day, another had come; the black, 
bitter day when she must say to her darling: 
“ We must leave our dear old home forever, 
and go out into the world; I know not where. 
Though you are the daughter and the only 
child of the man who owned all this, yet the 
law does not recognize you, the law will deny 
it to you. I cannot say it; I cannot give it 
up to them; I cannot leave this place, and 
bid her leave it with me,” were her woful 
cries, repeated over and over again. “Pity 
me, Father, and help me to see my way.” 

The life of this woman, from the moment 
of her marriage, had been given over to sor- 
row, and darkness, and mystery; the misery 
of others had been laid upon her shoulders 
like a heavy cross, and she had bravely 
borne it through years of silent suffering; 
she was no stranger to sorrow, and she had 
had learned in the school of experience to 
bear its common visitations with equanimity ; 
but this sorrow that racked her as she writhed 
upon the floor there in that deserted dead- 
chamber was deeper, more grievous, more 
penetrating than all. 

She grew calmer when the first violence 
of her distress had passed, and remembering 
that the moments were passing, and that two 
separate interviews awaited her below, she 
arose and arranged her disordered hair and 
dress, and bathed her face. Her hand was 
placed upon the door-knob, when she paused 
a moment for a last thought. Was there 
really no hope? Was there—:ras there no 
way to avoid this dreadful extremity? And 
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~ suddenly, like a revelation, the thought of 
Mr. Jenks flashed upon her. 

Sometimes, in our very direst extremities, 
a happy thought comes to relieve us, like the 
welcome flash from the lighthouse upon the 
fog-bound mariner on a dangerous coast; 
and such a thought had come to the relief of 
Mrs. Roesselle. There was strength and as- 
surance in it,and she eagerly received its 
suggestion. The revulsion from despair to 
confident hope was so sudden that tears 
came to her eyes again; and then a hopeful 
smile irradiated her still handsome face as 
she dried them, and resolving to go to the 
village at once, as soon as she could release 
herself from her engagements, she passed 
rapidly into the hall again, and down the 
stairs. 

The parlor door was open, and Oliver 
Maverick stood within it. “The clock struck 
eleven some minutes ago, madam,” he said, 
with an air of assumed severity; and he 
awaited her approach with a frown wrinkling 
his face. 

Before the thought had occurred to her 
which a moment since had filled her with 
sanguine hope, Mrs. Roesselle would have al- 
lowed the remark and the arrogance of 
manner that attended it to pass her un- 
challenged; now, flushed with new strength, 
this unnecessary and insolent reminder that 
she was tardy in fulfilling her appointment 
with the new master of Maverick irritated 
her beyond control. 

“Sir!” she said, indignantly, 
outside the parlor. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said. 
“I repeat, the clock struck eleven some 
minutes since.” 

“And if you will listen, sir, you will hear it 
strike twelve in about forty minutes,” she 
rejoined. The words were trivial and hasty, 
and she regretted them at once, because she 
was not used to speak in this way. Oliver 
Maverick’s withered cheeks colered at the 
retort, and his voice trembled with anger as 
he asked abruptly: 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Perfectly composed again, the lady replied: 

“T meant to intimate that impatience on 
your part is quite as wrong as tardiness on 
mine; but I spoke hastily, and was not cour- 
teous in my reply. For that, I trust Mr. 
Maverick will pardon me.” 

He mumbled something unintelligible, and 
stood waiting to close the door after she had 
entered. 
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“T must beg your indulgence a very little 
longer, sir,’ she said. “1 have been unable 
to finish what I had to do when you spoke to 
me; but I shall not be detained much longer. 
I am sorry; but it is unavoidable. I will be 
at your service in ten minutes.” ‘ 

She left him standing in the doorway, 
almost shaking with rage. The importance 
to be attached to the ownership of Maverick, 
and the deference to be paid to the owner, 
had become fully impressed upon the mind 
of this man; and he had arisen that morning 
with the idea prominent of making himself 
understood to the household, and of peremp- 
torily asserting his authority. His first essay 
was with the housekeeper, and he now felt 
as though he had not obtained a large recog- 
nition of his authority. 

“Damn her insolence!” he muttered, star- 
ing at the door through which she had 
passed and closed again. “Damn her inso- 
lence! She’s had her way here so long that 
she thinks she’s to have it forever; but I’ll 
get that notion out of her head when I get 
sight of her again. She can have time 
enough to pack up and get what’s owing to 
her, and then she and that little impostor 
that she put up so cleverly to ruin me shall 
travel. They shall have no more chance for 
that kind of thing, I promise them!” 

He seated himself again, and in mingled 
anger and impatience awaited the return of 
Mrs. Roesselle. 


XII. 


As she entered the sitting-room Roscoe 
Grayle placed a chair for her near where he 
and Anna were sitting. 

“T wanted to say something to you about 
what occurred the night that Mr. Maverick 
died,” he said. “Ido not know what object 
you had in keeping those people away from 
his bedside—although I have my suspicions; 
and I do not know why they were so anxious 
to be there, against your wishes—though I 
have my suspicions about that, too. But—” 

Mrs. Roesselle interrupted him. 

“Tt need be no secret from you, Roscoe, 
nor from Anna; I want you both to know. 
They are the legal heirs of the deceased; 
they knew he was almost certain to make a 
will before his death that would cut them 
both off. That will was made, and it did cut 
them off; though I cannot think that either 
of them absolutely knew the fact, or the 
contents of the will. They were bent upon 
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getting into that chamber before his death, 
finding the will, and destroying it. This 
they expected would put them right again, as 
the only heirs of Augustus Maverick, and 
this explains the presence of Laura Maverick 
in his chamber as we found her there. I do 
not doubt that she abstracted the will and 
carried it away with her; and I do not doubt 
that it was immediately destroyed. It is not 
to be found, and this is the only presumption.” 

Anna listened intently; Mr. Grayle nodded. 

“That is exactly what I suspected, from 
what I have seen,” he said. “ But how was 
it that we were thrown into such a stupor 
that she could pass through the room without 
the knowledge of any of us, and into the 
sick-room, without the knowledge of the 
nurse, who sat close by the bed ?” 

“TIave you no suspicion about that, too?” 
asked the housekeeper. 

“Not only a suspicion,” the young man 
instantly replied, “but a certainty that we 
were all drugged. I know it, because from 
my feelings when I was aroused by that ter- 
rible cry that awoke us all. I knew that a 
certain preparation of opium had been ad- 
ministered tome. I have some knowledge 
of drugs, and I have prepared it myself many 
times; and once I experimented upon myself 
with it to ascertain what were its effects. I 
found them to be precisely as we have expe- 
rienced them. The drug was slow in taking 
effect, as I have no doubt it was with us, 
though I do not know when it was adminis- 
tered to us. I was plunged into a very deep 
sleep, which lasted for about an hour, when 
a loud shout by another person whom I had 
previously instructed, instantly awakened me. 
After what you have told me, I have no doubt 
that these people possess the secret of com- 
pounding this drug—which, by the way, is 
obtained only from old and rare books, not in 
general use—and that they administered it to 
all of us some time before Mr. Maverick’s 
death. But how did they administer it?— 
what chance did they have ?” 

Mrs. Roesselle looked thoughtful, and 
passed her hand over her face. 

“TI comprehended that it must be as you 
have said,” she answered; “but I have 
thought little about it since it happened; my 
mind has been absorbed with other things. 
We were drugged, certainly; and I know of 
no chance that they had except by putting it 
into our tea. But they could not do that 
without some of the servants being privy to 
it; and since I dismissed Jerry Small I do 
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not think there is one left who could be 
bought or tempted in any way to such base- 
ness against me.” 

“Still,” Anna interposed, “I believe it 
was done then; for, if you will recollect, Mr. 
Maverick did not come down, and Laura did 
not drink any tea.” 

They looked doubtfully at each other. In 
the light of the facts that Anna recalled, 
Mr:. Roesselle began to fear that more 
treachery had been developed among the 
servants; and before she could say anything 
more, there was atapping at thedoor. Anna 
opened it, and the housekeeper heard her 
ask: 

“ What is it, Ellen ?” 

“Let me come in, miss, please,” was the 
answer, and one of the kitchen-girls entered. 
She was much agitated, and only recovered 
the use of her voice when Mrs. Roesselle 
kindly said: 

“Sit down and get your breath, Ellen, 
and then you can tell us what the trouble 
is.” 

The girl placed in her mistress’s hand a 
rudely folded paper, upon which was scrawled 
with a pencil, “'To Miss Rosle.” The lady 
unfolded it and cast her eyes over its contents. 
Her attention was instantly fixed upon it, 
and she read it through with repeated ex- 
clamations of surprise and pain. 

“ Ellen, where did you get this ?” she asked. 

“We found it pinned to Jane Shorey’s 
pillow,” the girl replied. “ Nobody around 
the house bas seen anything of Jane since 
the night Mr. Maverick died; and when we 
tried to get into her room we found it locked. 
We thought we wouldn't say anything about 
it for a day or two, if you didn’t notice her 
being away, as I suppose you would at any 
other time. We thought she’d be back yes- 
terday; but she didn’t come, and this morn- 
ing old Toby said he’d break the lock and see 
what was the matter, and then we might 
speak to you. This letter was all we found; 
and we’re afraid Jane has gone off and killed 
herself.” 

“There is no reason to think that, Ellen,” 
said Mrs. Roesselle. “She has left us, and . 
has taken a strange way of going. You may 
tell the servants so.” 

The girl curtsied and retired; and the 
housekeeper handed the poor outcast’s letter 
to Mr. Grayle. He read it and then Anna 
read it; and the three sat in silence for a 
moment. 

“ It is all explained now,” said the house- 
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keeper. “Poor girl! I pity her, though she 
has done us a dreadful injury. I wish she 
had spoken to me before her fright overcame 
her.” 

Now for the first time did Mrs. Roesselle 
understand the desperation of those against 
whom she contended; and she wished at the 
same time that she might have understood it 
better before she allowed the conspirators 
to occupy the outer room. But regrets were 
vain, and she was too stout-hearted to give 
way tothem. Her mind quickly returned to 
the relief that the thought of the lawyer 
had brought her, and she rose to leave the 
room, for time pressed; and time at this 
critical juncture might be of the highest 
importance. 

“There is much about this strange busi- 
ness that I wish to say to both of you,” she 
said; “ but it can be better said to-night or 
to-morrow. You will remember, Roscoe, 
that I asked you, when you came, to remain 
here until Mr. Maverick died, as a favor to 
me.” 

Mr. Grayle bowed. 

“Tam not ready yet for you to go. I wish 
you to stay at least until to-morrow, then—” 

She paused and trembled at the thought 
that her words had invoked. To-morrow— 
to-morrow! Where would it find Anna and 
herself? It would, she thought, see the end 
of this struggle, and somebody established at 
Maverick as its owner; but whom? Again 
she put away the troublesome reflection, and 
continued. 

“TI can only say that I am not ready for 
you to go yet,and that we will talk again 
about it.” 

“Tam quite at your service, Aunt Helen,” 
he replied. “ Knowing nothing at all of your 
arrangements in case this place could no 
longer be your home (which of course I can- 
not know), I have been wishing to ask you te 
take this time to visit my mother, in Mary- 
Jand. Anna, of course, would come with 
you; and as I am about ready to return, I 
will go along and show you the way. Can’t 
you say yes to this?” 

“Thank you, Roscoe; to-morrow will tell. 
Ido not know myself whether Maverick is 
to be the home of Anna and me after to-day; 
a few hours more will tell. These momen- 
tous few hours will claim every particle of 
my time. I shall go to the village in half an 
hour; and as I do not wish it to be known 
where I go, or to excite any remark that may 
reach Oliver Maverick or his daughter, I shall 
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walk, and go by myself. I should like your 
company, Roscoe; but for the reason I have 
named, I cannot have it. I think I can 
leave the house without being noticed; and 
if my absence is made the subject of remark, 
or if any calls are made for me, you will say 
Iam particularly engaged in my room. It is 
a deception—but the end will justify the 
means. You will please vacate this room, 
Anna, and lock the door, that the deception 
may not be discovered.” 

Mr. Grayle passed out «before her, and 
walked through the hall. Anna lingered a 
little, and when he was out of hearing de- 
tained the housekeeper by the sleeve. 

“One moment, mother,” she said, with 
trembling voice. “There is something else 
that troubles me, and I must speak of it 
before you go.” 

Mrs. Roesselle understood what was com- 
ing. She closed the door, and put her arm 
tenderly about the girl, who laid her head 
upon her shoulder. 

“What is it, Anna?” The housekeeper 
spoke softly, and smoothed the fair young 
head with her palm. 

“T am almost afraid to say it,” was the hes- 
itating reply, and the girl looked around, half 
frightened. “ But I understood Mr. Maverick 
to say when he was dying, that—that—I was 
his daughter.” 

“ He said so, Anna.” 

“ Was that true ?” 

“Tt was.” 

She hid her face in her foster-mother’s 
bosom, and the gentle hand never ceased to 
caress her. She looked up at last, and said: 

“It frightens me to think of it. You told 
me that I was an orphan, and that you took 
me from the family where the poor-officers 
had bound me out as a charity-child. I re- 
member when I lived with the Gaunts, and 
when you came to take me. I never knew a 
father or a mother, and I never thought 
either could be living. But since Mr. Maver- 
ick died, I have thought what I wish were 
true, that you might be my mother.” 

The face of the speaker was raised to that 
of the housekeeper with an affectionate, 
pleading look, and a tear stood in the lady’s 
eye. The head was drawn down upon her 
breast, and both her arms were embracing 
her. 

“T did not tell you that you were an or- 
phan, dear; it was because your own mother 
died soon after you were born. No, Anna, 
you are not my daughter by birth; God never 
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gave me any ehildren, and I have more than 
once thanked him that it was so, that I could 
be a mother to you.” 

“You are my mother: I owe everything to 
you,” said the girl gratefully. “My life 
would have been nothing, or worse than noth- 
ing, but for you.” 

Mrs. Roesselle bent down and kissed her. 

“TI knew that you were the child of Au- 
gustus Maverick,” she said; “but he never 
suspected that I knew it. I kept the truth 
from you for your own good; because I knew 
he did not love you as a father, and that he 
suffered you to be here with me only for a 
purpose of his own. You will know very 
soon how this was so, and you will know 
how faithful I have been to you. Kiss me 
good-by for alittle while, and go to your 
room and pray to God to send success to my 
efforts to-day for you.” 

“ Who was my mother ?” 

The question came abrupt and sudden, and 
the housekeeper started back as Anna raised 
her face toward her. Her own face she 
quickly turned over her shoulder, that the 
girl might not see how white and scared it 
grew. 

Who was her mother? To what purpose 
would Mrs. Roesselle obtain a settlement of 
the rights of this girl under the destroyed 
will; or to what purpose would these desper- 
ate adventurers be driven forth from Maver- 
ick, and Anna Maverick (as we must hence- 
forth call her) established as its rightful 
owner by process of law, if that dreadful, 
haunting question was to continually arise? 
And not that question alone; let it once 
be answered, and the answer would instantly 
open the way to other questions which Helen 
Roesselle hoped and prayed might never be 
asked. Secrets which she hoped were buried 
in the grave forever; the blame of the dead, 
which had long lain unknown in the grave; 
the dreadful story of the past, and the miser- 
ies of others which she had silently borne 
for years—all these things she knew must be 
dragged into the light, and herself made a 
witness of them, by the answer of that ques- 
tion—who was this girl's mother? 

It must be escaped; how, she could not 
tell; and she resolutely put away the trouble- 
some question until her return from the vil- 
lage. She kissed the anxious, pleading face 
that was raised to hers, and replied: 

“Your mother was a dear, good woman, 
who suffered a great deal, and who is now in 
heaven. Do not ask me to tell you more, my 
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child; you can surely feel that what I hold 
back from you is for your own good.” 

The face of Anna Maverick was sorrowful 
and full of wistful anxiety; but she trusting- 
ly returned the kiss of her foster-mothes, 
and the two left the room together. Anna 
saw her enter the parlor; and seeing that 
there was no one to observe her, she 
locked the sitting-room door, and put the key 
in her pocket. 

Oliver Maverick was pacing back and forth 
through the parlors when the housekeeper 
came in. He paused as he saw her, and then 
advanced to within a few feet of where she 
stood. Their eyes met; he looked arrogant 
anger upon her; and she (for she could not 
help it) looked defiance upon him. 

“T am at your service, sir,” she said. 

“You will cease to be, immediately,” he 
retorted, giving a literal turn to her remark. 
“Please understand, madam, that you are 
now dealing with the owner of this house 
and its lands.” He paused, evidently expect- 
ing a reply; but she made none. 

“T shall take immediate possession of this 
place,” he said. “In fact, 1 consider myseif 
as now virtually in possession. And you 
will please hand over to me at once the keys 
of the house, and all the property of the 
estate in your possession.” 

The housekeeper continued to look quietly 
at him. 

“ Immediately?” she said. “You forget, 
Mr. Maverick, that I have had entire charge 
of this house for more than ten years, and 
that there must be various unsettled accounts 
between the estate and myself. I have 
always paid all the servants and kept account 
of the domestic purchases, and I think you 
would experience many embarrassments, 
were I to leave you forthwith, without ren- 
dering you a written statement of many 
‘mportant matters. These things should be 
considered.” 

Mr. Maverick haf overlooked them; and 
he was forced to confess it. 

“1 suppose this is necessary,” he said, 
coldly. “How much time do you ask?” 

“Only what is necessary. A few hours.” 

“Then you will be ready to vacate the 
house to-night, with your daughter and 
nephew.” 

The lady felt her anger rising, as well at 
the insult of the words themselves, as at the 
tone in which they were conveyed. Mest 
keenly did she feel the unnecessary harshness 
of this man, who, with his mask of hypocrit- 
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ical politeness thrown aside, was ready to 
drive her summarily from herold home. She 
answered with heightened color, and with 
much warmth. 

“ This is not just such treatment as I had 
a right to expect,” she said. “I admitted 
you and your daughter here under circum- 
stances in which most people in my position 
would have felt it their duty to shut you out, 
you—” 

“T decline to hear anything further on that 
subject,” he interrupted, angrily. “ Your 
language is impertinent, madam; confine 
yourself to the subject. Name the earliest 
hour you can leave this house with your 
friends.” 

“To-morrow noon,” she abruptly replied, 
stifliug her resentment at his treatment. He 
bowed, and opened the door. 

“You will then, in addition to the matters 
you spoke of, have ready a statemeut of 
wages due to yourself and all the house- 
servants. I shall probably discharge all of 
them. The management of the farm needs 
close looking after, and I shall probably dis- 
charge Mr. Terry also. The carriage will be 
ready at twelve o’clock, precisely, to-morrow, 
to take you and your friends away. You, of 
course, will avoid giving any directions or 
instructions about the house between now 
and then; your functions have already 
ceased.” 

He went directly up stairs after these un- 
courteous words, and communicated to his 
daughter the result of his interview. 

“We shall see the last of them very soon,” 
he said. “And when we are once rid of 
them, we shall never be troubled by them 
again. By the way, Laura, I want you to go 
down into the kitchen and give the servants 
the necessary instructions about dinner. I 
will go with you, and inform them that they 
will now take their orders from you only.” 

Before they descended on this business 
Laura looked from her window, and gave a 
troubled thought to Roscoe Grayle. Would 
he never disturb her again after he had left 
Maverick? Would she ever be able, in the 
enjoyment of her new wealth and station, to 
entirely expel these harassing thoughts of 
the man who despised her from her mind? 
And, since men were proverbially fickle, was 
it not possible that he would see cause to 
change his mind when he knew that she was 
really the mistress of Maverick, and would 
one day inherit all this wealth from her 
father ? 
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Musing thus, as she looked from the win- 
dow, she saw a female in a large black shawl 
and a large, homely sunbonnet, which hid 
her face, emerge from the back of the house, 
swiftly cross the grounds to the stables, and 
thence pass into the orchards, where she lost 
sight of her. Her father also saw the figure 
from where he sat; but neither of them 
thought the incident an unusual one, and no 
remark was made upon it. They did not 
suspect that the woman was Mrs. Rvesselle, 
who in this disguise was making her stealthy 
visit to the village, by a circuitous route. 


XIII. 


Mrs. RoESsELLE entered through the 
orchards into a farm road, which passed for 
a considerable distance through the woods, 
striking thence across the meadows to a coin- 
mon adjoining the estate, from which the 
highway was easily accessible. She walked 
rapidly, and in less than two hours she was 
at the top of Mr. Jenks’s office-stairs in the 
village, tapping for admission. She heard his 
voice calling “come in,” and she entered. 
The lawyer was busy with some papers at a 
desk, with his back to her; but seeing who 
his visitor was, he immediately left his occu- 
pation and hastened to her. 

“Good-morning, madam,” he said, in a 
loud, cheery tone. “I am glad to see you 
here, where you come so rarely. What can 
I do for you?” 

As Mr. Jenks had stated in a former con- 
versation with Mrs. Roesselle, he had known 
her long and favorably. She, on her part, 
had the highest esteem for him, both asa 
lawyer andaman. At the time of the death 
of her husband she had found it necessary to 
consult him often about matters pertaining to 
the little property which was left; and in 
various ways since, he had befriended her 
and shown his good-will. She knew, there- 
fore, that she could trust him with the dis- 
closure that she proposed to make,and that she 
could implicitly rely on his opinion and advice. 

Simply prefaciug her statement by the re- 
mark that she had come to advise with him 
upon a matter of the very gravest importance 
—upon which he crossed his legs, put the 
tips of his fingers together, and dropped his 
head on his breast, in that attentive way 
which becomes a habit with professional men 
—she told him in a straightforward way of 
some of the late occurrences at Maverick. 
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Without deeming it necessary to disclose to 
him that Anna was the child of the Mav- 
erick last deceased, she said that from her 
knowledge of the estrangement of the two 
men, she had been satisfied for some years 
that Augustus would never allow Oliver to 
inherit his property; and she had also good 
reason to think that when the former made 
his will, it would be found that Auna was 
the one chosen to receive it. She described 
the unexpected coming of the brother and 
his niece to the mansion, their domestication 
there, and her discovery of the treachery of 
Jerry Small. She asked him to remember 
everything connected with the drawing and 
execution of the will, and what passed be- 
tween himself and the brother; which Mrs. 
Roesselle of course did not know. She then 
described the means by which the brother 
and niece were admitted to the outer room; 
the stupor of herself and the other watchers; 
the alarm; the discovery of Laura Maverick 
at the bedside of the dying man, and the dis- 
covery of the loss of the will. Lastly, she 
handed to him, and he read, the letter of 
Jane Shorey; and concluded by informing 
him that Oliver Maverick had assumed con- 
trol of affairs at the house, and warned her- 
self and Anna to leave. 

“1 comprehend all these startling facts,” 
said the lawyer, when she had finished, “ and 
they amaze me—for several reasons. How- 
ever, lawyers have no business to be amazed ; 
it is no part of the profession; and we will 
skip that. I see that a very serious question 
arises upon these facts; and that I may be 
sure that I understand exactly what you 
have come here for this morning, please state 
it in your own language.” 

She did state it, briefly and clearly. 

“To learn whether the wishes of Augustus 
Maverick can still be enforced, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of that will. In other words, is 
Anna to be deprived of that immense prop- 
erty, because the will that gives it to her is 
lost ?” 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

“That is the exact question that I supposed 
you would wish to settle,” he said. “ Before 
saying anything further, however, let me cor- 
rect your phraseology a little, and refer to 
the will in question as something destroyed— 
not merely lost. You may be certain that 
this isso. After hearing your statement, it 
does not admit of 2 doubt in my mind, that 
the will was destroyed by these parties within 
ten minutes after they obtained it.” 
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Mrs. Roesselle instantly agreed with him. 

“Very well. Now, putting myself in the 
place of a jury, I think there can be little or 
no difference of opinion as to what these facts 
show. It is all circumstantial evidence, to be 
sure; but it is strong enough to convict of 
murder, if that were the charge involved. In 
fact, I fail to see how it can be distorted to 
any other conclusion than that these parties, 
after a course of plotting to that end, deliber- 
ately stole and destroyed the will.” 

“But what is to be the effect of that?” the 
lady eagerly asked. 

For a moment the lawyer evaded a direct 
reply. 

“T think I see one effect of it,’ he said. 
“If I correctly remember the law, they have 
committed a misdemeanor, for which they 
may be punished; fined, and possibly im- 
prisoned for some months.” 

Mrs. Roesselle tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot. 

“T do not care for that,” she said. “Any 
light punishment that could be inflicted on 
them would do no good. It would not give 
the property back to Anna; it would not 
undo this monstrous fraud, and enforce the 
will of Augustus Maverick. That is my 
question; how can that be done?” 

Mr. Jenks bad been thinking all the time 
that he talked, and the more he thought, the 
more serious his face became. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “it is the con- 
stant misery of the life of every lawyer who 
has any heart at all, that, like the humane 
physician, he is called upon to look upon 
pain and misery that he is powerless to 
alleviate. Year after year, as I sit here in 
this dingy room, I am appealed to by suffer- 
ing innocence to interfere for it against 
rapacious fraud, or force, or rascality; and in 
five cases out of every ten I am appealed to 
in vain. It is all because of the imperfection 
of human law. The man who first said that 
human law was imperfect, uttered a truth 
that has never been again the less true since 
it was uttered, and that probably will never 
be any the less true, to the end of time.” 

“And this means,” the lady faintly said, 
“that there is no relief for us in this case ?” 

“It means that I fear it, and what I have 
said is intended to prepare you for just such 
a miserable infirmity in the law. Let me ex- 
amine the statute, however. I would not 
attempt to give a decided opinion in a mat- 
ter of this importance without a careful read- 
ing of it.” 


q 
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He rose from his chair, and taking down 
from the shelves a bulky calf-covered volume, 


he opened it and ran down the index with 
his eye. Turning to a place in the volume, 
he read for a moment, paused, thought, read 
again, and then resumed his seat. Mrs. 
Roesselle saw in the distress of his sympa- 


thizing face that there was no hope; but she 


waited for him to speak. 

“JT find it just as I feared,” he said. “The 
law gives the court the power, in cases of 
wills lost or destroyed by accident or design, 
to take proof of their execution and validity, 


and to establish them—subject to certain 


rules. Those rules should be broad enough 
to embrace such a meritorious case as this; 
and they fall short of it. The statute reads 
all well for us until we approach the close of 
it; and there we are confronted by these 
words :* 


* But no will shall be allowed to be proved 
as a lost or destroyed will, unlessits provisions 
shall be clearly and distinctly proved by at 
least two credible witnesses, a correct copy or 
draft being deemed equivalent to one witness.’ 


“You will not fail to remember, madam,” 
the lawyer pursued, “what occurred at the 


bedside of Augustus Maverick just after we 
entered the chamber together. There was 
no one in the room but you and Mr. Mav- 
erick and I; and you stepped up to the bed 
and said,‘ Here is the lawyer, sir, come to 
draw the will.’ He opened his eyes, and seemed 


to understand. ‘ Will you have any one present 
but Mr. Jenks? you asked; and he imme- 
diately and very plainly said ‘no.’ You then 
left the room, and did not return to it until I 
called you in to witness the will with me. 

‘And I presume you heard nothing of what 
passed between Mr. Maverick and myself 
after you left the room.” 

The housekeeper shook her head in 
despair. 

“ The door was shut all the time,” she said, 
“excepting once when you came to ask me if 
I would be the executrix; and it was shut 
again just as soon as the few words necessary 
to the request had passed ' between us. I 
know nothing of the contents of the will ex- 
cepting what you told me in the lower hall, 
as you were about to leave the house. Will 
that do?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 


* The lawyer in the story quotes correctly 
the law of the State of New York.—Ep. 


“TI am sorry,” he said, “that yon are with- 
out remedy; and as helpless as 1 am sorry, 


The law, as you have heard, requires the 
evidence of at least two witnesses of the con- 
tents of the will; and I am the only person 
who has that knowledge obtained in such a 


way that the law will permit me to testify to 
it, The will was not read to you; you know 
nothing of its contents. I do not think it 


within the range of possibility, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the directions that Mr. 
Maverick gave me for drawing the will were 


overheard by any person ; it is too speculative 
to suppose anything of the kind. I must be 


regarded as the only witness who can testify 
to the provisions of that will. What then? 
There is not a person of my acquaintance 
who would not unhesitatingly believe that 
Augustus Maverick upon his deathbed gave 
his whole estate to that girl, upon my 
evidence of the fact; nay, there is not a 
reasonable person anywhere—there is not a 
jury that would refuse to give the fact im- 
plicit belief; it is a fact beyond all cavil; and 
the law will not allow it to be established. 
Why? Simply because it has said that in 
such cases there must be two witnesses. The 


law is unbending; it will allow of nothing 


less; it becomes in this case the shield of 
villany, the upholder of fraud, the oppressor 
of the innocent. I am very sorry to say that 
we can do nothing.” 

Mr. Jenks rose abruptly with the last 
words, and hurried away for a glass of water. 
Mrs. Roesselle was deathly white, and her 
consciousness seemed leaving her. A little 
of the water dashed in her face, and a 
swallow of it, revived her, and with a “thank 
you,” she sat some moments longer, striving 
to collect her thoughts, and to recover her 
strength. Mr. Jenks did not disturb her; 
but when she arose to go, he came forward 
and gently detained her by the hand. 

“T hope you will not go yet, madam,” he 
said. “Although the affairs of your foster- 
child seem hopeless, so far as this estate is 
concerned, yet you may need some further 
counsel and assistance as to your future. I 
have thought that you would have something 
further to say to me.” 

“Not now,” she replied, tremulously; and 
she thanked the kind-hearted lawyer for his 
sympathy. “To-morrow, perhaps, I may 
have to consult you again; now I must 
return.” 

She went to the door; he held it open for 
her, and inquired if she was quite strong 
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enough to walk. She told him that she was, 
and then paused in the doorway. She hesi- 


tated and looked away from him; he saw 

that she was still agitated, but did not see 

the conflict that was going on in her face. 
“Instead of calling upon you, to-morrow,” 


she said, raising her eyes, “I may ask you to 
come to Maverick.” 

“T will cheerfully come, to oblige you,” he 
said. 

“I will send word in the morning, if I 
think it necessary,” she continued. “And as 
I have no longer the control of the stables, or 


of anything else, at the mansion, will you ex- 


cuse my not sending you a horse ?” 
“Assuredly, madam. You know I have one 
myself.” 
He bowed again, and as she descended the 
steps, he reentered his office. 


XIV. 


Mrs. RoESsELLE walked on through the 
streets of the village and along the highway 
like one stunned and mazed. She was con- 
scious of her interview with the lawyer, and 


knew what she had heard from him; but she 


tried to cast the whole matter from her mind, 
and give it no thought. She realized that on 
the morrow the last act of the drama of fraud 
and wickedness at Maverick would be played, 
and Auna turned away from her own door, 
unless—and there she halted in her thoughts, 


and shrank back from the alternative, as the 
traveller in the darkness shrinks back from 
the edge of a precipice suddenly revealed to 
him. Beyond the hope that her interview 
with the lawyer had destroyed, there had 
risen before her from the very moment of her 
discovery of the loss of the will a shadowy 
hand, pointing as from the grave to a certain 
way of escape from this network of villany; 
and from that shadow she turned now, as be- 
fore, and shudderingly refused to look upon 
it. She hurried along in the brightness of the 


warm May sunshine, listening to the songs of 
the birds, and looking at the flowers that 
sprang by the wayside, and striving to think 
of nothing else. 

In this way she had completed half the dis- 
tance back to Maverick, when she became 
conscious that in her abstraction she had 
wandered from the public road, and had 
nearly reached the parish church. Hername 
was pronounced by some person very near 
her as she made this discovery; and she saw 


that she was passing the little habitation of 
Roger Brill, the old sexton. He was much 


older than when we last saw him, and his 
hair feil white over his shoulders. He sat in 
his accustomed seat on the bench, in front of 
the house; and he called aloud to her. 


“Good evening, Mistress Roesselle,” he 
said. “Wont you stop a moment and tell the 


old man the news?” 
She paused, and then came nearer to him. 
“ There is no news, Roger,” she said, “since 
the death and funeral at,the mansion.” 


“Ay, ay,” rejoined the garrulous old man, 
“T heard of it, and I should ha’ gone up to 


the great house, but I’m a trifle rheumatic, 
and walking is not easy to’ me. And so 
another of the Mavericks has gone? I knew 
him when he was a stout and comely-looking 
fellow, not much like the skeleton they say 
he dwindled to before he died. But I’ve not 
seen him these ten years and more.” 

“When was that?” she asked. Her 
thoughts were absent from the old man’s 
gabble, and her question was idle and almost 
involuntary. 

“Twas the night of the day that goed 
Parson Roesselle was buried. He came here 
for the key to the chureh.” 

The lady’s attention was instantly excited 
by his answer. 

“ Did he go into the church ?” she asked. 

“Ay, mistress; he did.” : 

She drew nearer to him. 

“Do you know what he went there for?” 
she asked. 

“No; that’s what I couldn’t find out, 
mistress. I went to the church after him, 
but he’d locked the door, and I saw nothing 
but the light of his lantern, flashing up and 
going down in a curious kind of a way.” 

The woman who listened to this unex- 
pected revelation knew what the object of 
Augustus Maverick was in making that night 
visit to the church; and there was another 
listening to Roger Brill who also knew. A 
man sitting on the bench by him when Mrs. 


Roesselle stopped continued to sit there after 
the two had begun to talk together. The 
lady merely looked at him once, and then 
gave him no further attention; but he heard 
all that passed, and when Roger spoke of the 
visit to the church he bent towards him with 


a start. Rising when the old man paused, he 
approached quite near to the lady, with the 
remark: 
“You do not know me, Mrs. Roesselle.” . 
She looked at his strong, bold features and 
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sunburnt, swarthy face, but saw nothing 
familiar in it. He was a man of something 
less than thirty years, with all the evidences 
of exposure and hardship in his face that 
years of seafaring and roaming by land are 
apt to make. Still, it was a frank, open face, 
and one that carried an assurance that the 
man could be trusted. His clothing was an 
odd medley of both seaman’s and landsman’s 
costume, and the lower part of his face was 
covered with a heavy beard. 

“If Lever did know you,” Mrs. Roesselle 
replied, “ it must have been years ago. 1 do 
not know you now.” 

“And yet,” he said, slowly, “ you will know 
me if I speak my name. It is Edson Bayne.” 

“ Edson Bayxel” she repeated; and her 
eyes were fixed as if with fascination upon 
his face. She placed a hand upon his 
shoulder, and eagerly scanned his features. 
“It is—it is!” she said, and took the hand 
that he offered. “My God, is this fate, or 
chance? or is it something more than both ? 
I shall be forced to go as I am driven—to do 
what I am compelled.” 

The man looked at her and listened to her 
words. 

“T do not know,” he said, “ whether or not 
you can guess what brings me here now. I 
have become a wanderer from choice, since 
you last saw me; the ocean is my home, and 
Iam uneasy when I’m away from it. Can 
you guess what has brought me here?” 

Too much agitated to speak, she made an 
affirmative sign. 

“T thought you could,” he said. “But I 
don’t know all that has happened since I left 
this place; I have been pumping old Roger 
for an hour to learn, and have got little from 
him yet. Tell me briefly about Augustus 
Maverick and his doings, and then I may be 
able to tell what to do.” 

“Let us step aside, so that Roger cannot 
hear us,” she said; and they walked two or 
three rods away from him. He watched 
them, and saw them talking together, the 
man gesticulating earnestly, and the lady 
seeming to speak now and then, but for the 
most part averting her face, and showing un- 
mistakable signs of distress. They talked 
thus for half an hour, and then they came 
back again to where they had stood before. 

“Can I stay with you all night, Roger?” 
the sailor asked. 

“Bless your heart, Master Edson, yes, if 
you're willing to put up with my poor place 
and poor fare,” was the reply. 
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“Then we will be at the mansion by nine 
o'clock,” said Bayne, to Mrs. Roesselle. “You 
need say nothing to the old man about it; I 
will bring him with me.” 

“Had you not better wait till I send you 
word ?” she hesitatingly asked. 

“Why wait?” he answered, with impa- 
tience. “In plain words, ma’am, I consider 
you much too squeamish about this business, 
I can’t go back to my ship and be easy, till 
I’ve seen the thing righted; and righted it 
must be. No, madam; your duty is plain. I 
don’t want any signals when I see a craft in 
distress; I always bear down to relieve it, as 
quick asI can. I’ve got a plain story to tell, 
and I’ve come just in the nick of time to tell 
it. So to-morrow, ma’am, at nine o’clock, 
you'll see me bearing down on the house up 
yonder, with old Roger in tow.” 

Mrs. Roesselle sighed and looked at the 
speaker; and then bidding him good-morning, 
she walked back to the road, and continued 
on her way to the mansion. She reached it 
by the same way she had left it, undiscovered, 
as then; and meeting Anna in the hall she 
obtained the key of the sitting-room, and 
entered it. 

“Nothing to-day, my dear child,” she said, 
as Anna followed herintothe room. “ Leave 
me to myself, please; bear with me, dear. 
To-morrow this will be over; and then—” 

She stopped abruptly, and pressed her 
hands to her brow. 

“Tt aches and burns,” she said. “But I 
will bathe it, and it will be well.” 

“You are sick, mother,” Anna anxiously 
said. “Your face is flushed and your eyes 
are red; you are excited far beyond your 
strength. Let me put you to bed and nurse 
you.” 

“No, no—not to-day. I am not sick, 
Anna; I am nervous and excited; but that 
will soon pass off. Leave me to myself, my 
child.” 

Most unwillingly Anna obeyed; and 
through the day and night that followed the 
door was locked against all intrusion. To- 
wards night one of the servants tapped and 
asked that Mrs. Roesselle would take some 
tea and toast that Miss Anna had prepared 
for her; but she met with a peremptory re- 
fusal, in such a tone of irritation that she 
could hardly believe that it was the house- 
keeper that spoke. And at night, when 
Anna on her way to her chamber tapped at 
the door, and asked leave to enter, she had 
only the reply: 
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“T can’t see you now, my child. I am not 
sick; but 1 can’t see you till morning.” 

She wanted to be alone; alone with her 
thoughts; alone with herself, to fight out the 
terrible struggle between duty and pride, be- 
tween duty to one dear to her, and shame 
and disgrace to the good name she bore. She 
might have looked forward to the morrow 
impatiently, for the victory that she knew it 
would bring to Anna, and the discomfiture 
and defeat with which she knew it would 
overwhelm the guilty conspirators; but she 
painfully realized that this victory was now 
to be reached only through the path of deep 
reproach to the name that her wedding-ring 
had given her. She had tried—O, how had 
she tried—to reach that consummation by 
another way; but the abstraction of the will 
effectually barred that way, and left but this 
one avenue open. She had no choice—she 
must go on, whether she would or not, for 
events were hurrying her past her power to 
control them. The acknowledgment of Anna 
as his daughter by the dead Maverick; the 
girl’s awakened anxiety to learn the whole 
truth; the knowledge that she had gained 
from the lawyer that the will was the same as 
though never made; the disclosure of the 
sexton; the astonishing appearance upon the 
scene of Edson Bayne, and his fixed determi- 
nation to right a monstrous wrong, so far as 
he could—all these were as so many positive 
assurances to her, that whatever might be 
the consequences to herself, the rights of 
Anna Maverick must and should be asserted 
to the world. 

The night, when it came, found her down 
upon her knees, wrestling with herself in 
prayer, and earnestly beseeching Heaven for 
light to guide her, and for strength to bear 
her up. And almost in the words of Him 
who two thousand years ago prayed at night 
in the garden, and wrestled with the agony 
of approaching pain, did she entreat the 
Hearer of all prayers that her bitter cup 
might pass from her. 

“Spare me this humiliation, my Father! 
Show me how to do my duty without this 


sacrifice! Deliver me, O God, from this trial, 
and let the crimes and errors of the past be 
mercifully concealed! Not as I will, but as 
thou wilt, O Father—but spare me—spare 
me—spare me!” 

And by-and-by, when ¢he fervor of her 
prayer had passed, and she still knelt by her 
bed, a picture from the past came before her. 
It was of her home at the pleasant parsonage, 
years before, and in particular one night in 
May when she waited tea for her husband; 
of his return from his parish calls with a man 
who looked stern and forbidding; and of a 
secret interview in the study that lasted far 
into the night, and sent her lonely and almost 
frightened to her chamber; and of her wak- 
ing in the morning, and finding that her 
husband was still absent. How he came into 
the breakfast-room, haggard and pale, wet 
through with the rain that had fallen as he 
paced back and forth outside the house; and 
of his silence when she tried to learn his 
trouble. She could not learn it then; but 
one day it. was all revealed to her, with its 
dreadful import; and from that day her 
peace had vanished, and this secret of misery 
had gnawed like a vulture at her heart. 

But now her peace came back, her agony 
was soothed, and the path of duty was made 
plain, For, as she knelt there and fell into a 
kind of trance in thinking of the dreadful 
past, she seemed to fee! that Alvin Roesselle 
stood by her side, with a blessed, cheerful 
smile upon his face, where she had been wont 
to see nothing but pain, and sorrow, and re- 
morse ; that he laid his hands upon her head, 
though she could not feel them, and bade her 
go fearlessly on and protect the innocent. 

“Nothing can harm me now,” were the 
words she seemed to hear; “and one day God 
will reward you, dear wife, for all that you 
suffer now.” 

And so peace came at last to her bruised 
heart. She slept the night through peace- 
fully; and the hours brought on the morning 
when the mystery was to be revealed, and 
Maverick given to its true owner. 
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PARTED. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


So far from thee, my love, so far! 
The weary miles of distance are 
Between us like a fateful bar. 


We cannot cross the dreary space, 
I cannot see thee face to face, 
Thy well-remembered features trace. 


The endless years still come and go, 
Their weary moments dragging slow 
Across a life o’er-full of woe. 


So far from thee! My soul is rent 
With pain and growing discontent, 
Till with the conflict I am spent. 


How dark the future looks! Afar 
My lost hopes glimmer like a star; 
High out of reach the blessings are. 


So thou art happy, naught care I 
How slow so e’er the moments fly, 
When youth and hope shall pass me by. 


So far! O Fate, thy cruel blow 
Hath lain the dreams of manhood low, 
And quenched ambition’s richest glow. 


I grieve that all my days should run 
To waste, and that beneath the sun 
There lies no hope that may be won. 


. The days go on! Unto the past 
Whose haunting memories hold me fast, 
I turn for happiness at last. 


UNEARTHED. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Oncex in a while there occurs, in real life, grassy lanes and quiet streets, bringing a few 
an episode which outrivals all ‘the imaginary _ letters, and sometimes, out of the unknown, 
tales that ever were written. fable-like world, a son or daughter, who has 

Somewhere between New York and Maine “come home,” for a visit. In the spring the 
are the remnants of an old town. Most of ploughmen make a faint stir of life. The blue- 
the old people have died; the few children birds come earlier and stay later than else- 
born there have gone away. The residents where. There isno hand lifted against them; 
dwell like hermits in their antiquated houses _ they build in the old cherry trees unmolested. 
among their moss-grown orchards, knowing The cattle linger, on their way to the pasture, 
absolutely nothing of the march of time save to crop the lush grass in the shadows of the 
as marked by additions to the stones of their roadside elms. Once a week, an aged man, 
hillside graveyard. Telegrams and express who lives by the river, draws a handcart of 
trains are legends to them. Once a weeka fish throngh the old town, calling customers 
yellow old stage-coach rumbles through the by the blatant echoes of a tin horn. The 
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silence of pasture, wood and grassy door- 
yard is seldom broken save by a whistle of a 
lerd’s-boy, or the lowing of a cow. 

Here lived old Peter Felix and his grand- 
child Salome. They resided on the out- 
skirts of the town, in a poor hut, situated in 
so remote a spot that the other residents of 
the place seldom saw them. But if you had 
asked about these people, you would have 
been told that old Felix was a Jew, and in 
spite of the old shanty, that he had plenty of 
gold. Probably the story of his wealth was 
not true, but that Salome’s beauty was of the 
Jewish type was unmistakable. Her great 
black eyes, the shower of dark curls, the 
small, voluptuous mouth, and the deeply 
stained cheek were Ishmaelitish, She was 
fifteen years old, and innocent as the birds 
whose songs she mocked. She had lived here 
ever since she could remember; the old hut 
was all the home she knew. 

Less known than these people was a man 
who lived in a house called “ The Castle,” in 
the woods. It was a large stone building, so 
old that the woods had grown up around it 
and shut it out from the rest of the world. 
That man, who was called Stacy, had lived 
there for six or seven years. He was seldom 
seen. Some people said that he was a good- 
looking man of about forty, others declared 
that he was grizzled, aged and frightful. He 
had a servant, who was seen, sometimes, 
hunting for his cow, and the servant’s name 
was said to be Duval. The master never 
came into the town, and no one ever visited 
the Castle. 


One day Salome’s linnet flew from its cage. ° 


She called to it, but it would not return. 
Step by step it led her out of the garden into 
the woods. 

It was spring weather. Other linnets were 
singing in the trees. The tame bird fluttered 
to the branches of an oak, and called fora 
mate. In vain the young girl sought to 
allure it. Nature was stronger than habit. 
The liunet flew higher and sang more sweetly. 
At length it took to wing again. 

Panting with apprehension, the girl follow- 
ed, winding through the trees, leaping over 
brooks and stones—tearing her clothing on 
the shrubs and thorny vines. Now and then 
she would lose sight of the linnet; again she 
would see him sporting across her path. All 
at once he rose in a swift, unerring flight, 
and was lost from her sight over the tops of 
thetrees. At that moment darkness fell, and 
Salome, looking around, found she was lost. 


Never before in her life had she penetrated 
the woods to this depth. Everything looked 
solemn and strange. The bird songs died 
with the fading light, and all was very still. 
A little rivulet trickled through the leaves 
at her feet. 

“T will follow the water,” said the girl, 
bravely. 

She followed the streamlet until it became 
so dark that she could not see it sparkling 
among the leaves. She put down her hand, 
and found that it had not stopped, but she 
could not see to trace its course any further. 

At first she was very much frightened, but 
the stars had come out and were looking 
down on her so peacefully that she grew 
assured and began to feel safe. The dew 
drew out the many faint fragrances of the 
woods, and made the air very sweet. So, at 
length, Salome crept into a bed of fallen 
leaves, under the low branches of a shrub 
oak, and prepared to spend the night there. 

“T can sleep here very well,” she said; “and 
in the morning I can find my way home.” 

She was tired and slept soundly all night in 
her strange bed. At last the red beams of 
the sun penetrated to her resting-place, and 
made her stir uneasily. Atlefigth she opened 
her eyes, and found a horrible old man kneel- 
ing on the grass beside her, looking eagerly 
at her. With a scream she started to her 
feet. 

“Mam’selle need not fear old Duval,” said 
the old man, with a horrible grin. “He 
thought he had found one little *wood- 
nymph.” 

“TI am Salome Felix,” said the girl. “I got 
lost last night, in the woods, and could not 
find my way home. Will you show me the 
path ?” 

Oui—oui!” said the old man, “let mam’- 
selle follow me.” 

He led the way. He was stunted, twisted 
and yellow. He limped. In his hand he 
carried a great ox-goad. He looked at 
Salome now and then, with his hideous grin. 

“ He is repulsive,” thought Salome, “but I 
need not care, if he shows me the way 
home.” 

The sun shone like gold into the woods; 
all the little birds were carolling. They 
crushed the fragrant wild viclets beneath 
their feet. 

They continued to walk until the beams of 
the sun became hot, and Salome was very 
tired. 

“I did not think I wandered so far last 
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night,” said she; “but, indeed, one thinks of 
nothing else when they are chasing a lost 
linnet.” 

Her face was so bright and sweet that the 
old man bent upon her another of his fright- 
ful grins. 

They walked on. They met the little 
streamlet again which was glittering like a 
chain of diamonds among the brown leaves. 

“Will not the streamlet lead us out?” she 
asked. . 

“No,” said the old man. . 

Though it was getting towards noon, the 
Way seemed growing dimmer, instead of 
brighter. The trees stood close, and wove 
their branches into a great net-work over- 
head. This cast a green light on the face of 
the old man and made him look more ugly 
than ever. 

“TI am getting tired,” said Salome, at length. 

The old man stopped and looked at her 
with a strange look. 

“Is mam’selle weary at last? Ah well, 
then, suppose we stop at my house and get 
a little rest, before we go on?” 

“And I am very hungry,” said Salome, 
ready to cry. 

“So? I will give mam’selle some bread 
and a cup of milk before we go on.” 

“ Well,” said Salome, faintly, “if your house 
is not very far.” 

“It is not very far,” said the old man, 
grinning, and nodding his wicked old 
head. 

He turned abruptly and came to a strong 
wooden gate behind a hedge of yew trees. 
He unlocked this gate, and pushed the way 
through a narrow path, bordered with high 
shrubs, to some stone steps that led to a low 
door in a large building. He unlocked this 
door which was of iron, and grated on its 
hinges, and led the way into a large low room 
where there was a bed, and a table, anda 
chair. On the table were the remnants of a 
meal—a roasted rabbit on a platter, and some 
bread. Though it was May, a little fire, 
smouldering on the hearth, was very welcome 
the air of the Jow room was so chill. As 
soon as the old man and Salome entered this 
apartment, the place echoed with the baying 
of a great bloodhound which was chained to 
a kennel in a corner, and whose heavy black 
muzzle and bloodshot eyes were frightful to 
the young girl. 

“O,1 dare not stay,” she cried. Just then 
she heard the responsive barking of other 
dogs from other parts of the house. 
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“Mawm’selle need not fear,” said the old 
man. “ Lie down, Tark!” 

The dog slunk into his kennel, as the old 
wretch lifted his ox-goad, and all ~ barking 
gradually ceased. 

“Come and eat,” said old Duval, bringing a 
clean plate and knife from a corner cupboard 
for the young girl. 

Salome’s hunger had vanished, but she 
managed to swallow a little bread. She 
noticed that though the plate and knife were 
coarse, the goblet for water was of fine, pure 
silver, beautifully enriched with molten roses. 
She thought it a very strange place; she was 
uneasy, and rose, at last, to goaway. But 
the old man had gone, and had taken the dog 
in his chain with him. 

She sat down to wait for his return. A 
very pleasant smell, as from a garden, came 
in at the open door. A beautiful butierfly— 
all purple and black and gold—followed the 
rays of sunshine in, and sported around her. 
A rosebush had shed its red petals at the top 
of the stone steps, and they blew in and 
danced over the floor. 

Salome waited and listened, thinking this 
a@ queer place to which she had come. 
She had never heard of “the Castle.” Now 
aud then she thought she heard steps in a 
room above, but the moments crept by, the 
sunshine withdrew from the room, and no 
one came. She began to tremble with cold 
and fear. This was worse than being lost in 
the woods. 

She kindled more fire, but she left the door 
open, for she could not bear to shut herself 
into that lonesome room. The stars and the 
singing of the garden insects seemed company. 
She was familiar with both. But at length a 
great bat flew into the room, and beat about 
her head until she screamed, and when he 
flitted out, was glad to close the door on 
him. 

She sat on the hearth and fed the fire, and 
wondered where she was, and who the old 
man was, and what her poor old grandfather 
would think, crying over her troubles, for a 
long time. But she was very weary, and be- 
came sleepy. She looked wistfully at the 
pallet, covered with warm blankets, but she 
feared to go to sleep. The horrible old man, 


the dogs, the lonely house, inspired her with 


vague suspicions of evil. Of the two, she had 
rather have slept. unsheltered in the forest; 
but at length fear gave way before exhaustion, 
and throwing herself upon the low bed, the 
girl fell into a heavy slumber. 
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When she awoke in the morning, she saw 
upon the table a tray laden with steaming 
food. The service which contained the 
viands was"of fine porcelain; the cups were of 
gold and silver. A fire was also burning 
upon the hearth. 

Approaching the table, the half-famished 
girl drank of the chocolate, and ate of the fine 
wheaten rolls. 

“ The old man has come back,” she thought, 
“but if he does not appear, when I have 
finished my breakfast, I will go forth alone. 
I had far rather wander in the woods than to 
be confined here.” 

But when she had eaten her breakfast, the 
old man did not come, and she opened ‘the 
great door, and ascended the stone steps in 
the garden. All was fresh, dewy and spark- 
ling in the morning sun. But the spot was 
very still; the songs of the birds seemed 
distant. 

Half fearfully Salome passed down the path 
before her. It was choked with rank cypress 
vines, and she had not gone far before a 
rabbit ran before her feet. The path grew 
narrower, for the thicket of shrubbery on 
either side met and tangled and blocked the 
way. At last it grew so dense that she was 
forced to pause and turn back to find another 
path. 

This one she noticed as opening to the 
right of the stone steps, but she could not 
tell which one she had come by. She went 
but ashort distance on it, and found it 
choked up by a thorny vine. On turning to 
go back, she found another path leading from 
it. She followed this for a long way, but it 
led into another that looked so wild and 
dark, under a line of yew trees, that she 
hesitated. 

“Do you find your walk pleasant?” asked 
a voice, near her. 

She started in affright, and turning, saw a 
man emerging from the shrubbery. He was 
handsome but for a reckless, unkempt look 
he had, as if he slept in his clothes, and never 
combed his hair. It was matted in thick 
black curls on hisshoulders. He hada bunch 
of roses in his hand which Ht offered to the 
young girl, while his eyes sparkled strangely. 

“TI wish to find my way out of this garden,” 
said Salome, in a trembling voice. 

“You are not in a pleasant part of it,” said 
the man. “Come with me.” 

Parting the tangled shrubbery with his 
hands, he opened a way to a green glade en- 
closed by locust trees in blossom. Here was 
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a fountain, beds of flowers and some seats. 

“Sit down and rest, you must be tired,” he 
said. 

“No,” Salome said, “I cannot stay. I have 
been lost from home since day before yester- 
day. An old man offered to show me the 
way, and brought me here. NowI cannot 
find my way out.” 

“But would you not like to stay here?” 
asked the strange man. “ You have not seen 
yet the pleasant rooms which this house con- 
tains. It is quite an abode of luxury.” 

“TI want to go home,” said Salome. 

“But your home is poor and mean. If you 
will consent to stay here, you shall have all 
the comforts that money can buy.” 

“No, no,” said Salome, fearfully. 

“But you must stay here,” said the man, 
his eyes beginning to glitter irefully. “My 
servant brought you here to please me. I 
intend that you shall remain, and you may as 
well consent as to oppose me.” 

Salome burst into tears. The man drew 
near to comfort her, but she sprang from him 
in affright. 

“QO, please let me go to my grandfather,” 
she begged. 

“Why, how foolish you are!” said the man. 
“How can you desire to return to that 
wretched hovel? Here you can have ease 
and luxury. You can have anything you 
like, provided you do not make a noise to at- 
tract people’s attention to us. I will devote 
my life to making you happy.” 

But Salome only wept and trembled. 

“If you are anxious about your grand- 
father I will send Duval to say that you are 
well and happy, and to carry him a bag of 
gold,” said her companion. 

“O, let me go home!” prayed Salome. 

“Take care! do not try my patience too 
far,” exclaimed the man. 

Salome hushed her sobs for fright, and 
stood with her face hidden. 

“Will you consent ?¥ asked the man. 

She trembled, but shook her head. 

“T will leave you to yourself for a while,” he 
said, angrily, and strode off. 

When Salome found herself alone, she 
darted away from the spot, and with beating 
heart and streaming eyes soug)t to find egress 
from that hated garden. In vain she hurried 
to and fro, tearing her clothes and wounding 
her hands among thethorns and briers. The 
garden seemed one dense, overgrown wilder- 
ness; the paths leading one into another, 
never terminated at the gate by which she 
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had entered. At length she threw herself 
down upon a bed of flowering moss and cried 
bitterly. 

As the day wore away her dread and 
terror increased. How could she spend 
another night under that hated roof? Again 
she started on a fruitless search, to pause 
exhausted, as the evening gathered, where 
the rank shrubbery, close as a wall, shot up 
around her. If she could only escape to the 
woods! Their loneliness seemed comparative 
safety to her, as she stood listening and 
shivering at the faint noises of the garden. 

The stars came out again; the dews crept 
dark and chill around her. With pallid face 
and sobbing breath she wandered on until 
she came to the stone steps and the open 
door. 

She knelt down here and prayed, and then 
fell asleep with her face against the cold 
stones. At midnight she awoke, and after 
listening to the stillness fora little while, 
crept into the little bed, and slumbered more 
sweetly. 

When she awoke, she forced herself to eat 
the remnants of yesterday’s meal. She felt 
weak and ill, and the room seemed turning 
around to her. She went out into the air, 
and sat down upon a stone bench undera 
tree. The fresh air revived her. She buried 
her face in her hands and prayed for 
deliverance. 

All at once she saw the man who inspired 
her so with terror standing among the 
shrubbery, and watching her. He approached 
her slowly. 

“ Will yqu consent to live here with me?” 
he asked. 

“No, never!” she answered. 

He laughed, cruelly, and turned away. 

She remained in the garden all day. At 
aight she slept, unmolested, upon the pallet. 

In the morning she ate a little bread that 
was left upon the table. Another day she 
spent wandering in the garden, but she was 

vweak from much weeping and insufficient 
food, and at dark lay down to the deep 
sluinbers of exhaustion. 

She rose again, but she had no food. The 
terrible suspieion that the master of this, 
her prison, meant to starve her to a compli- 
ance to his wishes, came over her. With a 
shudder, she lay down again, quite too ill now 
ito bear the. violence of her emotions. She 
Jay shuddering with cold and illness. 

A biting thirst and a bitter hunger came 
over her. Her lips were parched, her tongue 
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was swollen. A burning fever succeeded her 
chill. Rising from the couch, she staggered 
to the table, took therefrom a goblet, and 
crept up the stone steps. She wandered on 
in search of the fountain. 

At length she heard it running over its 
basin, and though her heart beat quickly with 
fear, dreading lest she should meet the mas- 
ter of the garden, she crossed the sunny 
glade, and dipping the goblet in the basin, 
drank with feverish eagerness. . 

For a few moments she seemed stronger. 
Observing a small summer-house beneath the 
locusts she entered it. 

The walls were of lattice-work, and it had 
a door at either end. A luxuriant grape- 
vine clambering over the roof, made the 
place dim and cool. At first she did not see 
that the place was occupied. She sank into 
a seat, discovering at the moment a table 
containing books, glasses and adish of straw- 
berries—and before she was hardly seated the 
figure of a man rose from the bench where he 
was lying. With a cry she started to her 
feet. 

“Sit down—you need not run, for you can- 
not run away from me,” said the tyrant. 
“You hardly look as fierce as you did 
yesterday morning.” 

She sat passive, almost fainting. Her com- 
panion drew a seat to her side, smiling slyly 
as he observed how instinctively she shrank 
from him. 

“Not tamed yet? How obstinate beauti- 
ful women are! My maid, Nanette, who is 
old and ugly, would give more than her life 
for a diamond like this;” and as he spoke he 
slipped a massive and beautiful ring upon 
her little cold hand. , 

“T am ill and hungry,” moaned Salome. 

“You have only to promise to be mine, to 
have instantly the daintiest food and richest 
wine brought to your hand.” 

She turned her face from him. The next 
moment she felt his arms glide around her. 
With a strength given of terror, she wrenched 
herself from his embrace, striking him, with 
her small clenched hand, full in the face. 

“Little fool!” he hissed, glowing with 
anger. 

He would have said more but for a sharp 
sound at the end of the summer-house, like 
the click of a lock. With a vengeful look at 
the vibrating frame and pallid face of the 
girl, he turned to see what occasioned the 
noise. Suddenly the baying of the great 
bluodhound sounded in the garden. The 
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man paused, turned pale, trembled. He sud- 
denly sprang to the other door, but staggered 
back, for a colossal form towered in the 
entrance. A huge man, dressed only in 
dusty, ragged vestments, his eyes like coals of 
fire, his air weary and resolute, came, step by 
step, towards Salome’s tormentor who re- 
treated before him. 

“Coward! traitor! murderer!” he said, in 
a low, intense voice. “Do you know me, 
then? I know you only too well. Do I not 
know the man who betrayed my trust, 
seduced my wife, and robbed me of my hard 
earnings? Let this witness that I set my 
seal upon him;” and the “swish of a knife, 
driven into flesh, turned the horrified girl 
faint. 

A pool of blood ran across the floor; her 
tormentor lay in it. The stranger discharged 
a pistol full in the face of the prostrate man, 
turned, and left the summer-house. 

He strode away. Salome watched him go. 
A moment after she heard a horse galloping 
through the wood. She hesitated an instant, 
glanced at the dead man upon the floor, and 
ran after. 

The path by which the intruder had gone 
led straight to the open gate. She flew out 


into the open wood. She ran on till she 
found wheel ruts. She followed them for 
more than a mile. At length she emerged 
upon an open road. She was miles from 
home, but a good-natured carter took her up 
and brought her to her grandfather’s door. 

Salome’s strange story spread far and wide. 
A party was made up to investigate the mat- 
ter. Suspecting that the “Castle” was the 
scene of these strange deeds, they proceeded 
thither. The dead body was found in the 
summer-house, the “Castle” had been de- 
serted by the servants who had evidently 
taken away many valuables. Some money 
and many rich articles were found in the 
rooms. Fortunately the dogs, who bayed 
furiously at this intrusion, were chained. As 
they were discovered to be all of the pure 
bloodhound breed, they were fed and ap- 
propriated by new owners. The furniture 
was sold to defray the burial expenses of the 
corpse, which was lain in a nameless 
grave. 

In the course of fifty years more the 
“Castle” crumbled to the ground. The 
murderer was never discovered, but many 
old legends concerning him cling around the 
spot. . 


MY MIRACULOUS ESCAPES. 


BY SELF SHARPNER. 


I HAVE read of many narrow escapes, both 
by sea and land, from bloody pirates, or en- 
gulphing waves, of the one, and merciless 
savages, or wild beasts, of the other. With a 
shudder I recall my own experience, to 
which, after a lapse of nearly a score of years, 
I cannot look back, without thanking a 
kind Providence for my remarkable preser- 
vation. 

In the year 1852, I took passage on board a 
ship at San Francisco, California, for the 
isthmus, on my way home from the gold 
mines, Our ship, the Ida, carried some two 
hundred passengers, mostly returning miners. 
Some like myself had been unsuccessful, 
whilst others had gathered rich rewards from 
the golden sands. 

According to the old adage, “a good begin- 
ning makes a bad ending.” we might have 
been prepared for ill luck, for a vessel never 
left her port with a brighter prospect than 
did ours. 


It was a beautiful balmy morning in Sep- 
tember, with just breeze enough to fill the 
sails; aday to make one feel young and buoy- 
ant, and glad that he is amid the living to 
enjoy it. How grandly we sailed out into the 
beautiful bay. In fancy I can yet see the 
crowd upon the wharf, and the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, as they bade us a 
silent farewell. How gloriously we passed 
through the “Golden Gates,” those portals 
through which the wealth and expectations 
of nations have gone and come; those guar- 
dian sentinels that stand to protect the most 
beautiful bay in the world. 

Our voyage for the first half of the way 
was most cheerful and prosperous, but as we 
sailed into the tropics storms began, light at 
first, but each succeeding one grew more 
severe. They came on with a regularity 
seldom equalled, until we could almost cer 
tainly expect oneevery evening. They some- 
times gave us little warning, and several 
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times our vessel was in danger of capsizing, or 
being thrown upon her beam-ends; then any 
fluttering or neglect of duty might have been 
fatal to her living freight. Had it not 
been for one of these storms, and my own 


carelessness, I perhaps would not have this 
story to relate. 

It is said “familiarity breeds contempt.” I 
think this was true with me. I wasa great 
coward, during the first bad weather, but I 
gradually became accustomed to it, so that I 
kept on deck during some of the worst hurri- 
canes we had, and I enjoyed the sight of the 
wild warring elements, watching our noble 
tars as they kept the vessel taut and trim 
in the midst of the howling storm. 


On the eve of the twenty-third of Septem- 


ber, well do I remember the date, a hurricane 
came on just at dusk. I hastened on deck, 
without any premonition of what’ was to fol- 
low. The crew had taken in nearly all the 
sails, and we were scudding along under bare 


poles, at the rate of seven or eight knots an 


hour, through the angry storm; red, blue and 
yellow lightning was playing and darting 
athwart the stormy sky; great drops of icy 
rain struck me in the face; I grasped the 
gunwale tightly to secure myself; the mate 


was issuing some orders to the crew, this I 


well remember. The next instant I was over- 
board in the foaming, seething waters, 
whether from a sudden lurch of the ship, or 
my hold giving way,l know not. Upon rising 
to the surface, I distinctly heard the cry 
above the noisy elements, of “ man overboard, 
man the boats!” and saw the vessel fast leav- 
ing me to my fate, until the waves and dark- 
ness hid her forever from my view. I was an 
excellent swimmer. I swam towards the fast 
receding ship with all the strength I could 
exert, in hopes that the boats, if searching, 
would find and take me in. Vain hope, 
futile exertions! If they ever tried to find 
me I know not. I soon became so exhausted 
that I ceased all attempts in that direction, 
and gave up all hopes of being rescued by my 
late comrades. Something struck me on the 
head, knocking me nearly senseless, I grasped 
it—it was a thick, heavy plank, eighteen 
inches in width, and about ten feet in length. 
I got upon it—it buoyed me up sufficiently to 
rest myself without making much exertion to 
keep my head above the water. 

I could now review my situation; awful in- 
deed did it appear to me—the glowering 
darkness, vivid flashes of lightning, and the 
furious driving storm. I knew my late com- 
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rades were far from my reach, and I could 
not blame them for it, for I doubted if a boat 
could live in the gale, much less could the 
ship lay to, to enable them to search for me; 
and they had probably done all they could to 
save me in throwing the plank overboard that 
I now rested upon. I thought it might be 
only a question of time between my loss and 
theirs, for if the hurricane continued long it 
would drive them upon a rocky coast, which 


would prove fatal to them and the vessel. 


These thoughts passed through my mind 
as I tossed upon the angry waves, a hopeless 
castaway. 

How I passed ‘that dreadful night I can 
scarcely remember. The morning broke clear 


and bright, the storm was over, but the waves 
ran mountains high. With my plank yet 
under me I was sometimes on the pinnacle of 
the topmost of them, and again deep down in 
the trough of the sea. Soon as it was light 
enough, from the highest waves I looked 
eagerly around. Not a sail was in sight, 
nothing but the wide expanse of rolling, 
heaving waters. My spirits sank, for until 
now I had a faint hope that a vessel, in pass- 
ing, or a sight of land would greet my eyes. 
Vain expectations! I prayed and cursed by 
spells until I was nearly crazed and almost 
exhausted. Thus time passed, and I grew 
calm—the calmness born of despair. 

About the middle of the day, from the 
highest waves I tossed upon I thought I 
could see land, looking like mountain tops. I 
could not clearly determine, they might be 
clouds, and now how anxiously [ watched for 


them, After an agonizing interval of several 
hours, again I saw them; this time I was sure 
it was land, thrice blessed land! But now 
the question arose, “can I reach it alive?” 
This seemed very doubtful. I was cold even 
under a tropical sun; I was nearly famished 
from my long fast. Hunger and thirst, with 
my exertions, had almost exhausted me. 
Life was dear to me, and I would exert my 
utmost to reach land, even though it bea 
rocky, barren coast. Slowly I struggled on- 
ward with my plank yet under me. I dared 
not give it up for fear I should sink to rise no 
more. Just before daylight faded away [ 
could see land plainly, and I fancied I saw 
trees growing along the shore, yet I was not 
sure but it might be imagination. 

Kind Providence seemed to favor me, for a 
strong wind began to blow towards the land. 
I now made a much better headway, but 
another difficulty now beset me. I could not 
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keep awake; tired and wornout nature must 
give way to sleep. This would be fatal to me, 
and I exerted myself to the utmost to keep 
my eyes open, ever and anon arousing my- 
self as I felt my hold giving way upon my 
plank. 

Thus the second night wore away. When 
it became light I had just energy enough left 
to look for land. There it was! scarce a 
Jeague away; but hope and strength were 


almost gone. I could do but little now to 
reach it, yet the waves were lending me their 
help. I knew they would cast me upon it, 
dead or alive. I hoped the latter, yet it did 
not seem to matter much which. 


How this day passed I have no distinct 


recollection. I dimly remember of darkness 
closing around, still clinging to my plank, 
still ebbing towards the land. I thought I 
must be dying. Feebly I said a short prayer, 
then a stunning sensation, and I knew no 
more. 


I awoke out of a refreshing sleep, and 
looked eagerly around; I could scarcely credit 
my senses, the past seemed a horrible dream. 
I was safe on land; the merciful waves had 
thrown me high and dry when life had 
almost forsaken me. But now a dreary look- 
ing prospect was before me—a long sandy 
beach, as far as the eye could reach, hemmed 
in by towering cliffs,on the sides of which 
grew some stunted pine and cedars. I tried 
to get upon my feet, but could not for a while, 
I was so fearfully sore and bruised. At length, 
with the aid of a reed that lay near me, I 


managed to stand erect once more. 

I was so nearly famished with hunger and 
thirst that I reeled like a drunken man. I 
staggered along the beach in search of some- 
thing to appease my ravenous cravings. I 
came to a small spring of pure water, and 
eagerly swallowed all I could hold. I think 
that was the best water I ever drank in all 
my life. This strengthened me, and I con- 
tinued my search for food. Soon I found a 
dead fish,cast ashore during the night, that the 
vultures had not yet discovered. I devoured 
it ravenously; it was not the best of food, yet 
I thought it was the sweetest meat I ever 
ate. I now felt like a different being, and I 
traversed the base of the cliffs, in hopes of 
finding an opening or pass. By frequent 
resting I travelled a long distance without 
any show of success, and I began to fear night 
would overtake me in close proximity to my 
late enemy, the salt water. But at length I 


came to a banyon, through which flowed a 
stream of water. A narrow road or trail led 
along one side; this I gladly followed, not 
knowing nor caring much whither it led me, 
so that I got away from the vicinity of the 
ocean. I found plenty of berries of an agree- 
able taste; these I ate to my satisfaction. 
Darkness found me in a dreary, wild-looking 
place, but less rough and mountainous than 


that I had passed through. I was in hopes 


of finding some village or human habitation 
before nightfall; and now I was in a wilder- 
ness, how vast I knew not, nor did I know 
how to get out, unless by following the trail, 
which was now much plainer. This I believed 


to be the best policy, so 1 went ahead as fast 


as I could. 

Suddenly a crackling in the bush warned 
me of the near approach of some wild beast. 
I looked—a low growl, two shining eyes that 
looked like balls of fire were within twenty 


paces of me. Horrorstruck I stood trans- 


fixed. I knew but too well what it was, and 
that I was in imminent peril. There, with 
glistening eyes, waving tail and erect mane, 
just fixing for a spring, was the lion of the 
Isthmus. A moment only I gazed, then ran 
with all the strength.I could exert, terror 
lending fleetness to my feet. I could hear 
the beast leaping close behind me, and ex- 
pected every instant to feel his fangs in my 
flesh. Soon I was so nearly exhausted that 
I was on the point of giving up, when a small 
tree was just before me. I made a leap up as 
far as I could and grasped the trunk tightly 
with my arms, but before I could get higher 
out of his reach, the furious beast made a 
bound for me, just a little short of his object, 
but succeeded in tearing the flesh open to the 
bone, from my knee to my ankle, with his 
sharp claws. However, I was soon out of his 
reach. Securing myself amid the branches of 
the tree, I took off my shirt and bound up my 
wounded limb, and partly stanched the 
blood, which was now running in a stream. 
Isoon got so weak from my late exertions 
and loss of blood that I had to secure myself 
in the forks of the tree to keep from falling. 
My enemy made some desperate leaps for 
me, but finding they were short of the object, 
he finally gave it up, and lay down at the 
root of the tree and watched me with his 
terrible eyes. 

I was safe for the time, but how long he 
woulll stay I did not know, but I judged he 
would leave at daylight. From my cramped 
position, and the pain of my wounded limb, I 
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passed an awful night. However, it wore 
away at last, and I was free, my captor hay- 
ing left at the approach of day. 

My exertions in descending the tree, with 
my wounded limb, caused me the severest 
pain. I hobbled along the trail some two 
miles or more and came to a plain, well- 
travelled road, running nearly north and 
south. Judging that south would lead to 
Panama, I followed it. About the middle of 
the day I became so faint I could go no 
farther. I lay down by the roadside so 
wretched that I scarcely would have risen to 
my feet to save my life. 

I fell into a stupid slumber, from which I 
was rudely awakened by some one shaking 
me by the shoulders. I opened my eyes and 
beheld a company of muleteers, who had, at 
sight of me, paused in the road; they spoke 
to me in Spanish, which I understood, asking 
who I was, how I came there, where I was 


going. I freely told them of my troubles and 
escapes, and of my severe wound. They 
listened in astonishment and much wonder, 
and ended by giving me to eat and drink of 
their provision. One of their number, who 
was quite a surgeon, dressed my wound; they 
then divided the pack of one mule amongst 
the others and gave him to me to ride. They 
were going to Panama, which they said was 
two days travel yet. 

To make my long story short, I will add 
that I arrived in Panamasafe. After staying 
there two weeks my wound was so far healed 
that I continued my journey to Chagres, 
there took passage in a steamer, ‘and in due 
time arrived safe home, after having passed 
through almost incredible dangers. As for 
my late shipmates, I never heard from them, 
and fear that the vessel with all on board 
was lost. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WRECK OF “ ROBBERS’ REACH.” 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


A long, low, barren sandy reach, 

*Gainst which the waves swash mournfully, 
‘Where jagged points of broken reefs 

Project their arms into the sea. 


No shrub nor vine to greet the eye, 
Nor grateful shade, whose cool retreat 
Tnvites repose; but scorching sands 
Throw off a fervent, baleful heat. 


No form of life, no flight of bird, 
To break the silence on the shore, 
Unless it be the sea’s low moan 
That wails a dirge forevermore. 


And out among those pointed reefs, 
The old wreck’s bleachen ribs I mark, 
Like some leviathan of the deep, 
Half-hidden in the waters dark. 


Around her form the dank sea-weeds 
Cling with their noisome touch, to hide 
The ghastly whiteness of her ribs 
That sway with motion of the tide, 


And ever as I look, the waves - 
Dash, in their sullen fury, o'er 

The hulk, as if it strove to hide 

* From human gaze forevermore. 


For only when the angry surge, 
Beneath some subtile influence, leaves 
Its usual haunts along the cliffs, 
One only then the wreck perceives. 


For nigh a century she has lain, 
Yet none can tell her history, 

Or name, or build, or destined port, 
All, all is wrapped in mystery. 


Yet, ’mong the dwellers of the isles, 
There is an ancient legend told, 

That ere this ship became a wreck, 
Her chief was murdered for his gafd. 


And stranger yet, the legend states— 

The ship was wrecked, while yet a calm 
Rested upon the harbor’s breast, 

Doomed through the vengeance of His arm. 


Now, on this barren reach, the sea 
Is never calm, nor groweth here 
Nor shrub nor vine, to greet the eye; 
Where once was life, now all is sere. 


And should you doubt this eery tale, 
The islanders will jeer at you, 
And wag their rimy beards and say, 
“But can you these strange facts eschew— 


“That nothing grows! that nothing lives! 
That round this wreck the ocean raves? 
And there you see the hulk yourself, 
And see the tumble of the waves.” 


In truth, these are existing facts 
One cannot quite explain away; 
Therefore, I take the wisest course— 
Think as I please, nor say them nay. 
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MR. SMALLPIECE’S LEGACY. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


WuEn people wanted to get to the office of 
Mr. Smallpiece, they were obliged to go up a 
very dirty street and through a dirtier alley, 
and then under a dark and gloomy archway 
into a little open court, where Mr. Small- 
piece’s sign, a square sheet of tin painted 
white and lettered in black, revealed the fact 
that the occupant of the office over whose 
door it was nailed, was Simon Smallpiece 
Esq., Attorney and Counsellor at Law. The 
office itself was quite pleasant and cheerful 
when you once got inside of it, for its back 
windows opened upon a sunny little bit of 
common, green with soft grass and waving 
trees in summer, and spotlessly pure with an 
expanse of virgin snow in winter. On many 
an afternvon had Mr. Smallpiece, sitting at 
his worm-eaten old desk in the antique win- 
dow-space, looked up from his work and 
catching sight of a dickey-bird hopping about 
among the rustling leaves outside the open 
window, become lost in dreamy reverie which 
led him to waste whole hours in following 
the unrestrained vagaries of idle thought. 
In fact, dreaming was almost the only rec- 
reation which Mr. Smallpiece ever had now. 
He could remember, and that easily enough, 
atime when he was not the childless old 
man which life had left him years ago. There 
had been a day when a cheerful home, 
graced with the luxuries of life and rendered 
sacred by the love of wife and daughter, was 
not the least of his worldly possessions; and 
now his wife lay sleeping under a round, 
green mound of turf in the churchyard 
yonder, while his daughter— 

“ Worse even than dead !” exclaimed Simon 
Smallpiece, clenching his hand as he thought 
of her. “Worse even than dead. May my 
curse go with her, and with him who robbed 
me of her.” 

And then he sat back in his leathern-cov- 
ered chair, biting the end of his penholder 
savagely, and thought, with bitterness in his 
heart, of the day, so long ago, when she had 
come to him holding Will Allen by the hand, 
and when Will, standing proudly before him 
in the full nobility of stalwart manhood, had 
asked him for Nellie as his wife. Mr. Small- 
piece remembered, too, with a chuckle of 
exultation, how he had shown Will Allen to 


the door at once and forbid him ever enter- 
ing his house again; how he had sent Nellie 
to her room in a flood of tears, and how he 
had himself returned to Will Allen all the 
foolish letters and keepsakes which he ever 
had the audacity to send to Simon Small- 
piece’s daughter. The old lawyer could not 
but acknowledge to himself, as he sat think- 
ing of these things, that he had made some- 
what of a jackass of himself, after all, fer 
Nellie had obstinately refused to marry the 
wealthy suitor whom he had selected for 
her, and had persisted in her silly attachment 
for this lout of a countryman, whom she 
ultimately ran away with and married. But 
Simon Smallpiece had sent his loudest curses 
after them, and had never seen the face of 
his only child from that day to this. He 
never would forgive her, and there was com- 
fort in assuring himself of that, at all events. 

And so old Simon had lived alone ever 
since, his temper soured against all mankind, 
and his heart, if he ever had one, which is 
doubtful, chilled to a thing of stone. He 
was reputed rich, but few ever saw the color 
of his money. No beggar ever came to him 
for alms, or if he did so once, was very care- 
ful to keep clear of him forever afier. His 
lodgings, in the upper story of the same old 
building with his office, were miserable and 
mean in the extreme. His clothes were 
threadbare, and his face was pinched with the 
hard lines of avarice and selfishness. With 
no charity for the suffering, with no feeling 
of kindliness for the unfortunate, with his 
heart closed to every appeal from womanly 
tenderness or childish innocence, Simon 
Smallpiece avowed himself the enemy of the 
world, and passed his life in picking quarrels 
with it. This perhaps was one reason of his 
success in business—a success most signally 
evident in his ability to “nurse” his suits 
tenderly, and to prolong their litigation in a 
most marvellous manner. 

One lazy afternoon, Mr. Smallpiece, chanc- 
ing to look up from the misty deeps of a long 
chancery bill in which he was just then sub- 
merged, caught sight through the open win- 
dow, of a little child standing upon the step 
of a house on the opposite side of the com- 
mon. There was nothing interesting to Mr. 
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Smallpiece in children. As a general rule he 
hated them, but as he happened to glance at 
this wee little lady, standing, so plump and 
rosy, upon the doorstep, she suddenly clapped 
her chubby hands together and gave such a 
joyous little scream of delight that Simon 
actually smiled. Yes, he did, and it was 
something he had not done for a very long 
time. Looking in the direction in which the 
child was gazing, he saw a man, clad in the 
dress of a workman, coming across the com- 
mon. And this person, when he came to 
where the child was standing, caught her up 
high above his head with a little laugh, 
and bringing her down into his arms again, 
kissed her. Whether Mr. Smallpiece’s heart 
was a trifle more tender than usual just then 
I cannot say, but it seemed to him that there 
was something in the movement of the 
workman very pleasing and pretty. He re- 
membered a time when he was wont to do 
the same thing to his own child himself. 

The child, catching a glimpse of Mr. 
Smallpiece’s bald head shining brightly 
at the open window, said something to the 
man who held her, and the latter putting her 
down upon the ground, led her slowly across 
the lawn toward the attorney’s office. 

“ Whose brat is that?” said Simon, when 
they had approached near enough for con- 
versation. 

“She is not a brat,” replied the man, 
quickly. “Doesn’t she look pretty enough 
to be called something better than that?” 

“Hum,” grunted Mr. Smallpiece. “ Well, 
child then. Whose is it? Yours?” 

“She’s mine now,” replied the man, “ but 
I’m not her father. She’s my brother’s child, 
sir.” 

“She seems almighty fond of you,” said 
Simon, “ seeing that you’re not her natural 
parent.” 

“She is fond of me, aint you, Daisy?” re- 
joined the workman, stooping down to pull 
her yellow curls through his fingers. 

For answer the child put her litt'e round 
arms about his knee and laid her dimpled 
cheek close against it. 

“Why don’t your brother take care of 
her?” asked Mr. Smallpiece, looking at the 
little girl a trifle less sourly than he usually 
looked at people. 

“ My brother is dead, sir,” said the man. 
“ The child has no father but me.” 

“ Where’s her mother?” 

“Her mother was left very poor,” he re- 
plied. “She had one little boy besides this 
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child, and was hardly able to support them 
both with her unaided hands. She lives a 
many miles away, sir, and once in a while 
Daisy and I go down there to see her—on 
holidays and such like.’ 

“ What does she do for a living ?” 

“She does plain sewing, when she can get 
it.” 

“A hard way of earning a living,” said Mr. 
Smallpiece, “ very hard. But I dare say she 
don’t work any harder than I do—not a bit, 
not a bit.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the man, “ but she is a 
woman. Iam a bachelor like yourself, sir, 
and I offered to take this little one and care 
for her while I lived. Iam very glad I did it, 
for she has made the whole world bright to 
me—a great deal brighter than it ever was 
before.” 

“ Bah!” said the lawyer, with a gesture of 
disgust. “All humbug. I don’t want any 
young ones about me, I can tell you. Those 
that want ’em can have ’em. I don’t.” 

The man laughed and caught the child up 
in his arms again. 

She’s a pretty child enough,” said Simon, 
looking at her again critically through his 
glasses. “ I’ve got an apple in my desk here. 
Do you think she would like it?” 

The child held out her fat hands, eagerly. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Smallpiece, taking a red 
apple out of his drawer and tossing it to the 
man, who gave it to the little lady in his 
arms, “ now go away quick. I’m very busy.” 

The man laughed again, and touching his 
hat withdrew, holding one of the chubby 
fists in his great brown hand and making 
believe to bite it, while the child munched 
the apple which she held in the other. 

When they had gone, Mr. Smallpiece leaned 
back in his chair and reflected upon his un- 
paralleled weakness, What interest had he in 
children, that he should feel so soft-hearted 
toward this little one? Was he getting child- 
ish in his old age? He did not know. Pos- 
sibly so. At all events, a new feeling, or 
rather an old feeling revived, had sprung up 
in his breast and caused him to look upon 
his own cynical nature in something of a new 
light. 

The next afternoon the child appeared 
again upon the step and again did the man 
toss her high above his head when he met 
her. Looking across the little green common, 
the workman recognized the lawyer with a 
pleasant rod, and then began an uproarious 
romp upon the soft grass with the child. He 
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lay down and allowed her to roll over him. 
He made believe to chase her and then, 
when she turned upon him, ran away feign- 
ing great terror, so that the child’s clear 
laughter rang out into the still afternoon air 
like a peal of little silvery bells. He went 
down upon his bands and knees, and, putting 
the little one on his back, trotted about the 
lawn, pretending to be a horse, and otherwise 
conducting himself in a manner so extrava- 
gant and ridiculous, and sending his compan- 
ion into such convulsions of merriment, that 
Simon Smallpiece, quite before he was aware 
of it, found himself leaning back in his chair 
and laughing almost as heartily as they. 

“ T*should like to do that, myself,’ thought 
Simon. And although you may not believe 
it, it is actually true that the old lawyer left 
his work, and, putting on his hat, quit his 
office by the back door and walked across 
the common to join them. To be sure, he 
took no part in their sport, and only stood 
under the trees to watch the proceedings, 
but before he went back to his writing, the 
child had another great red apple, bigger 
this time than both her chubby fists together. 

And so between these people a sort of half- 
familiar acquaintance sprang up, which grad- 
ually became to Simon Smallpiece so pleasant 
and agreeable, that at last, whenever the 
workman and his niece failed to appear on 
the pleasant afternoons, the lawyer would 
experience a shade of disappointment. Un- 
consciously to himself, the attrition with the 
innocent nature of the child was rubbing off 
some of the hard protuberances of selfish- 
ness and uncharity upon his own character. 
Somehow he could not think of this little 
one and his own daughter, who was once a 
child, too, at the same time (and when one 
was present in his mind so also was the 
other), with opposed or differing feelings. 
When he laughed at the gambols of the 
workman’s niece or pinched her rosy cheeks 
playfully, he could not find it in his heart to 
utter his accustomed curse upon the memory 
ef his own child whom he had driven from 
him years ago. And as one thought led to 
another, he began to reflect at times when he 
sat alone in his chamber at night, that it 
would be a pleasant thing to have a woman’s 
or even a child’s presence there, to brighten 
his declining years and to make him feel 
more kindly toward the world. But who was 
there to do for him what the workman’s little 
charge had unconsciously accomplished for 
her uncle? He had no brother to bequeath 
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him children. His daughter had found a 
better shelter than he could give her, although 
he knew not where it was. She was happy, 
doubtless, and in her daily thoughts and 
prayers he never found a place. Yet he 
could almost have wished to see a little child 
or two whisking about his room and perhaps 
calling him grandfather. It would have been 
pleasant, after all, to have a rosy elf, all smiles 
and dimples, climbing up into his lap after 
supper and burying a pair of pink cheeks in his 
waistcoat. But that, alas, although it might 
have been, was not to be thought of now. 

The summer waned and autumn came in 
her rustling robes of brown and gold, strew- 
ing the grassy space behind the office with a 
loose carpet of crisp and withered leaves. 
The intimacy between Simon and the child, 
extending now even to taking her in his arms 
and kissing her, had clandestinely smuggled 
an element of kindliness into the lawyer’s 
nature, which had kindled in his heart a 
warmth which it had not known for very 
mnany years. On every sunny afternoon he 
walked across the‘common to meet the work- 
man and his niece, and sometimes stooped 
himself to gather a handful of the rustling: 
leaves with which to playfully cover the 
child’s flaxen curls. 

One afternoon he saw the man approach- 
ing with a singular, halting gait, as though it 
were painful for him to walk. The hour was 
a little earlier than that of his usual return 
from work, but the child was waiting for him 
under the trees. As she saw him coming, 
she clapped her hands with her characteristic 
little shout and ran toward him. But he did 
not catch her in his arms as usual, and as he 
took her hand, put his own great brown one 
up quickly to his heart and staggered a little 
unsteadily. Then, without a word, he fell 
forward suddenly upon the grass. 

“My goodness!” said Simon, leaping at 
once out of the low, open window and run- 
ning across the common toward them. 
“ Something has happened to the man.” 

When he reached the spot, the workman 
lay upon his face, and the child was clinging 
to him with screams of terror. Several per- 
sons who had seen him fall, came quickly up 
and tried to raise him to his feet, but when 
they recognized the truth, they laid him 
back again and tried to unclasp the arms of 
the little girl. 

“It was heart disease,” said one, softly. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Simon, bending over 
the prostrate form in awe. 
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“ Quite dead,” replied the other, who was 
a neighboring physician. “is the child his?” 


“The child is mine, now,” said Mr. Small-. 


piece, firmly, raising her in his arms. “ Will 
you go with me, my little one ?” 

“Is the world coming to an end?” asked 
one of the bystanders, grimly. 

“A part of what I have been to the world 
has already come to an end,” replied Simon, 
pressing his lips to the tear-stained cheek of 
the little one in his arms. “Take the poor 
fellow to his house. The child shall go with 
me.” 

And he took her home, and locking the 
office, sat down in his big chair and tried to 
comfort her. As he held her in his arms, all 
the feelings of paternity, so long dead within 
his breast, came suddenly uppermost, and 
greatly to his own astonishment he found 
himself doing, without the least awkwardness 
or embarrassment, the needful things which 
seemed best to draw her mind away from 
what had happened. When he had quieted 
her sobs with cheery stories, he carried her 
up stairs and fed her royally with bread and 
milk, even going without his own supper 
because he would not leave her to go out 
after the necessary purchases. After it had 
grown dark he concentrated all his powers 
upon the problem of undressing her, and so, 
after breaking most of the hooks and fasten- 
ing the various strings in the hardest and 
most vexatious knots, he got her into bed at 
last, and buried her up to her chin in his own 
somewhat dilapidated blankets. 

Then, and not till then, did he sit down to 
ponder upon what he should do with her. It 
was evident that he could not keep her with 
him as her uncle had done. Why not? Be- 
cause—well, because he was a stranger to her 


mother and she would never consent to it. — 


And that led him to think that if her mother 
was only here, he could perhaps provide a 
home for her and her children too. He cer- 
tainly was able to do it, and the loss of the 
money would never be felt by him as the loss of 
the child would be. And then, perhaps, the 
world would remember, after he was gone, that 
he had done at least one kindly act during his 
lifetime, and recollecting that, would forgive 
him many of his more selfish ones. Yes, he 
would keep the child, and he would help the 
mother too. 

» But how was he to get word to her? The 
workman had told him of the town where 
she resided, but had never spoken of her by 
name. He might have asked the child, but 
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although Simon Smallpiece was an experi- 
enced lawyer who usually thought of every- 
thing, singularly enough he never thought of 
this. Ah! now he knew. Where was the 
paper? 

Sitting down at his desk, he headed a sheet 
of letter paper with the day and year. Then 
a tiny voice came up from out of the bed- 
clothes, reminding him that something had 
been forgotten. 

“And what is that?” asked Simon. 

Dear little heart! She had not said her 
prayers. 

“Did your uncle always want you to say 
your prayers ?” asked the lawyer, going to the 
bedside. 

“ Yes, always.” 

“Then say them for me, little one,” said 
Simon, and kneeling down by her side, the 
old man rested his scattered gray hairs upon 
the counterpane while the tiny voice repeated 
a simple prayer and the chubby hands were 
fast clasped together. And in that prayer, 
following her every word, Simon Smallpiece’s 
heart was touched as it never had been 
touched before, and from his lips there went, 
with the supplication of the child, an earnest 
prayer to be made better and more worthy of 
the charge which had been placed within his 
keeping. 

He returned to his letter at last, and finish- 
ing it, directed it to the postmaster of the 
town in which the object of his search re- 
sided, informing him of the fatal event of 
the afternoon and requesting him, if possible, 
to forward the information to Daisy’s mother, 
Then he put on his red flannel nightcap, 
blew out his candle and went to bed, holding 
the child’s hand, as with her he passed to 
the unknown land of dreams. 

The next day passed, and the next. The 
preparations for the poor man’s funeral were 
simple and few, for he had no friends in the 
neighborhood where he lived, and little 
seemed to be known about him. Simon 
offered to bear the expenses, whatever they 
might be, and in the afternoon, when the 
man had been laid in his coffin, took Daisy 
with him for a farewell look at his peaceful 
face. But Daisy shrank from the cold and 
awful form in wild terror, at which the lawyer 
was glad, for it proved that her love for her 
former friend would not all be given to him 
in death as it had been in life, and that there 
was still room for alittle affection for himself, 
after the workman had been forgotten. 

But on the third day, which was the day of 
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the funeral, there came a knock at the door 
of the lawyer’s office, and there stood upon 
the threshold a woman, closely veiled and 
holding a little boy by the hand. ; 

“ My husband’s brother is buried to-day,” 
she said, a little sadly. “Iam told that you 
have kindly cared for my little girl.” 

Great heavens! That voice! It seemed 
to Simon Smallpiece like the peal of a sweet, 
sweet bell, ringing back to him the sad 
changes over a half-forgotten world which 
had fallen from the firmament many long years 
ago. He arose from his seat trembling with 
a strange emotion. 

“ Your little girl is quite safe,” he said. “I 
shall have a proposition to make you in regard 
to her, after to-day’s sad ceremony is over. 
May I ask your name?” 


“T think you know it,” she said, raising 
her veil. 
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“O Nellie! My daughter Nellie!” cried 
the old man, falling suddenly down upon his 
knees before her. “May God forgive me for 
the wrong I have done you and yours! O 
my child! Be merciful to me, for I ask your 
forgiveness at your feet.” 

“I have nothing to forgive, father,” she 
said, assisting him to his feet. “Whatever 
there was between us, has been forgiven long 

” 


“And you will stay with me now always?” 
asked Simon, half incredulously. 

“ Always, if you wish it, father.” 

“The hand of the Lord is in it,” cried he, 
catching up Daisy in his arms, “It is this 
little one who has prepared his way, and she 
has made my path straight.” 

And who shall say that Simon Smallpiece’s 
legacy was not better than gold or silver, 
since it brought him a new heart? 


SAVAGES—WHITE AND TAWNY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


WE were lying off and on at Arorai, com- 
mouly laid down on the charts as Hope Isl- 
and. Many of the natives who came off to 
drive a barter trade with us, appeared per- 
sonally known to Captain Sisson, and recog- 
nized him at sight. I thought this strange, 
and expressed my wonder to the captain, who 
said that he once lived for several weeks on 
the island. 

That evening, when we were more at 
leisure, he told me the story of his involunta- 
ry residence among the savages, which I give, 
as nearly as possible, in his own language. 


I was; at the time it happened, only twen- 
ty-two years old, and was third mate in the 
Antelope. She must have been so named in 
derision, for she was an old wagon-built ship 
that would sail, as the saying is, almost as 
fast as you could whip a toad through tar. 
We had been out two years, and had made 
many changes in the crew, so that we had a 
motley crowd in the forecastle, who might be 
classified, not as good and bad, but rather as 
bad and worse. 

We had lowered in chase of a body of 
sperm whales one day, being then some five 
miles under the lee of Arorai, with light 
trades and fair weather. The old man had 
given up the starboard boat to me entirely, 


for he was getting along in years, and was 
quite willing to rest on his laurels. My boat- 
steerer was a man we had shipped at Sydney, 
an ugly, pock-marked Liverpool Irishman, 
with a head like a bulldog’s. I had always 
managed to keep the right side of McSweeney, 
and had never had any serious trouble with 
him. At the bow and midship oars were two 
other Australian “beach-combers,” who 
would swear black was white at McSweeney’s 
bidding, while the boy at the stroke-oar was 
more of a salt than a seaman, and might be 
easily influenced, especially for evil. There . 
was only one in my boat upon whom I could 
rely at all times—the tub-oarsman, a wiry 
little Frenchman, who had stuck by us since 
we left home, and was much attached to me. 

The wate struck a small whale soon after 
we lowered, but the school did not bring to, 
and we had to chase them to windward after 
they were “gallied,” which, you know, is an 
uphill job. The second mate and I got sepa- 
rated in pursuit of different “ pods,” and being 
both young and ambitious, we continued the 
fruitless chase longer than we ought. It was 
growing late, indeed the sun was not more 
than an hour high, when I decided to give it 
up and return. 

We were then not more than two miles 
distant from the reef, which makes off from 
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the lee-side of the island. A few canoes 
were out, but they were not near us, having 
gone to leeward towards the ship, which had 
drifted with the current since taking the 
mate’s whale alongside, so that she was now 
further from the land than when we left her. 
I estimated her to be quite six miles from us, 
and, on sweeping the horizon with my glass, 
could see nothing of the second mate. 

I gave the order to cease pulling and step 
the mast, in order to set the sail. As I did 
so, I noticed quick glances interchanged be- 
tween the three men in the forward part of 
the boat, and heard a few words in a slang 
which I did not understand. I was in the 
act of lifting the mast to launch it forward to 
McSweeney, when with two strides, he made 
his way aft, and stood over me with the 
gleaming boat-knife in his hand. 

“Put down the mast!” said he, enforcing 
the order with a flourish of the knife. 

Taken entirely by surprise, and at disad- 
vantage, I was powerless to defend myself. I 
glanced at the others. Atkins and Jones, his 
two satellites, had also drawn their knives to 
support him; the boy Tom was of little ac- 
counteither way. Philippe, the little French- 
man, rose to interfere in my behalf, but was 
felled like an ox by a swinging blow from the 
boat-bucket in Jones’s hand. 

“ Give me the steering-oar, and sit down!” 
said McSweeney, “ unless you choose to keep 
her going to windward. If ye do, we'll pull 
her and ye may shteer.” 

“ What do you intend to do?” I demanded. 
“Where do you wish to go?” 

“We're going ashore, here—we three— 
Jack Jones, Atkins and myself. The rest 
can do as yez like, after we’ve landed. We 
don’t want to commit any murdher, but 
ashore we’re going, so yez can go with us—or 
go overboard.” 

“T'll go with you,” spoke up the boy Tom. 

I saw that I was helpless in the hands of 
this gang of ruffians. Poor little Phil, with 
his head bleeding severely, still lay half in- 
sensible where he had fallen. 

“All right!” said I. “Put up your knives, 
and let me up. If you must go ashore, the 
sooner we get there the better. So I'll steer, 
and you can all pull.” 

They seemed relieved at my decision; for 
neither of them, as I think, had any personal 
enmity against me, but were determined to 
desert from the ship at any cost. They took 
their places at the oars, and plied them vig- 
orously, but still kept a vigilant watch upon 


me, with their weapons conveniently at hand. 

I steered directly for the place which I 
judged to be the entrance of the lagoon, for 
I hoped to get rid of them and return to the 
ship that night, even if I did so with no help 
but that of the Frenchman. I confess it was 
very humiliating to think of making my re- 
port to the old man, that I had been over- 
powered by my own boat’s crew. 

But it was nearly dark when we reached 
the landing-place inside the lagoon, and the 
clouds showed every indication of a wet, 
squally night. We were surrounded at once 
by a yelling crowd of savages, who seized our 
boat and dragged her up high anddry. They 
did not seem in a hurry to permit me to 
leave them, even had I thought it prudent. 
And I did not fail to consider that if I ran 
down to leeward, and missed the ship in the 
darkness, I should find it an impossible task 
to get back again with only one man to help 
me, and he with his head broken. So I de- 
termined to pass one night, at least, on shore. 

The king of Arorai, savage though he was, 
treated us well, and assigned us lodgings, as 
soon as we céased to talk of leaving the 
beach that night. 

The three conspirators kept together, and 
Philippe and myself did the same, while the 
boy Tom was taken in charge by an old wo- 
man, who, I should judge, was the king’s 
mother, or queen dowager. The king, notic- 
ing that I was very solicitous about the safety 
of my boat, gave me to understand that he 
would be responsible for her. Nevertheless, 
on going down the coral slope early in the 
morning, I found her whole broadside stove 
in. There was no escape for me unless they 
chose to carry me off in one of their own 
canoes, which was not likely. 

But at daylight, no ship was to be seen in 
the horizon. I thought of the strength of 
the current, which, among this group of isl- 
ands, runs, at times, like a mill-sluice. If 
the ship had drifted out of sight, it might be 
weeks before she could make the land again 
by a circuitous route. I confess the prospect 
was anything but a pleasant one to me. 

McSweeney and his two cronies at once 
made themselves at home among these peo- 
ple, and each set himself to work to get the 
king’s ear, and acquire influence, so as to 
have the advantage of the others. For there 
is very little honor among thieves, according 
to my experience and observation, and it is 
wonderful how quickly a white man—at least, 
a bad white man—acquires power among bar- 
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barians. Before we had been a week on shore 
Jones was impaled by a spear in the hands 
she king, who had been incited thereto, as I 
knew well enough, by his two rivals. 

As the Frenchman and I had but little to 
do with them, they did not plot against us, 
knowing that we would leave the island at 
the first chance that offered. But day after 
day went by and no sail appeared in sight. 
This life was monotonous enough, to say 
nothing of a constant feeling of uneasiness, 
akin to fear, as we felt that our lives were 
at the mercy of villanous plots and savage 
caprices. 

As soon as they had got rid of Jones, Mc- 
Sweeney and Atkins began to plot and coun- 
terplot. And each feeling that his hour 
might come at any moment from the schemes 
of the other, they found it necessary, as des- 
peradoes in such situations always do, to 
take the law into their own hands and pro- 
tect themselves. 

I was lying in the hut one sultry afternoon 
trying to kill time as best I might, when I 
heard a confused noise and shouting, and, 
stepping forth, beheld these two ruffians, 
naked to the waist, engaged in mortal com- 
bat with their knives. I cannot give you the 
details of the dreadful struggle; it makes me 
shudder now at the recollection. The arch- 
mutineer was stabbed to the heart, and the 
fight was, of course, ended. But Atkins did 
not live long enough to secure the fruits of 
his victory, though the king made much of 
him for his valor, as he would have done by 
the other, had the fortune of the day been 
reversed. His wounds were severe, and for 
want of surgical knowledge and care he died 
in a few days. 

I breathed more freely after these scoun- 
drels were all disposed of; and, pursuing the 
same quiet course as heretofore, Philippe and 
I managed to keep on good terms with all 
those in authority. I saw very little of the 
boy, for the old woman guarded him with the 
most jealous care. 

We had been about six weeks on the island, 
and were falling into savage ways, and be- 
coming truly “Romans in Rome.” We 
always kept a lookout for vessels, shinning 
up one or the other of the tall cucoa-palms at 
least half a dozen times a day, but nothing 
had been discovered. 

We went out one night in the canoe to 
torch for flying-fish, as we had several times 
done before—old Tubokee, our “ landiord,” 
the Frenchman and myself. No objection 
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was raised to our going on these eruises, for 
there was no fear of our eseaping in the 
night; at least so the king thought. 

There were a dozen or more eanoes out 
that night, but they took up their stations at 
a considerable distance apart, in a line along 
the coral barrier, as is their custom. The 
large triangular sails of matting are spread, 
and the flying-fish, attracted by the glare of 
torches, rush for it in swarms, or, perhaps 
more correctly, flocks, and, arrested in their 
headlong course by the sail, drop into the 
canoe. Wecontinued our sport until a late 
hour, when having used up our torches, we 
prepared to return to the shore, nearly all the 
others having started in advance of us. 

Suddenly Philippe touched my arm, and 
pointed seaward without speaking. A light 
was visible, at first faint, then flashing up 
brightly, it revealed the foremast of a ship, 
with the rigging distinctly traced, and the 
shape of the foresail. She was not far from 
us, but, owing to the glare of our own torch- 
lights, had not, until now, been seen. 

“A whaler, boiling!” said I. “ Phil, we must 
mutiny, and serve old Tubokee as those ruf- 
fians served us. He may go with us—or go 
overboard.” 

The old man remonstrated hard, for he was 
a chief of rank, and felt that he should be 
in bad odor with his king and countrymen, if 
he suffered us to get away without ransom. 
But there was no help at hand, and Phil and 
I had matters all our own way. We seized 
him without ceremony, and were in the act 
of hoisting him over the side of the canoe, 
when he yielded to necessity, and seizing a 
paddle, signified his readiness to follow us. 

In less than an hour we were alongside the 
ship, which, as we had already conjectured, 
was no other than the Antelope. She had 
run south into the variable winds, and then 
worked to the eastward, making a large cir- 
cuit as the only way of getting up to the 
island again. The captain had almost given 
us up for lost, but, of course, determined to 
seek here for us, as there was a possibility of 
our having gone on shore. 

The next day we opened negotiations to 
recover the boy Tom. The king, as well as 
the old dowager, was disappointed in not se- 
curing a heavy ransom, as he had hoped and 
expected; but, as we held the old chief Tu- 
bokee as a hostage, it was simply a fair ex- 
change, though we did not fail to throw in a 
few presents, as a return for his kind treat-. 
ment of us when we were wholly in his power. 
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THE FACE IN THE CROWD. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


Sitent I sit in the shadows, apart 

From the group whose gayety saddens my heart, 
And they marvel my silent mood to see, 

As they fling their laughing jests at me; 

But I give no heed to the merriest wile, 

And my face sends back no answering smile; 
For my soul is sick, and my heart is sore, 

For the loss of a dream that is mine no more, 
For a face that is gone, but it haunts me yet— 
A face that I know I can never forget;. 

A brave young face, a manly face, 

Just touched with its boyhood’s lingering trace; 
It flashed on me from the crowd, to-day, 

As I sauntered idly down Broadway! 


’*T was little to shake my soul, I know; 

Only a face—but I loved it so! 

Not the same; yet it was the same, 

Though its owner bear not the dear-loved name; 
So like to a face that I may not see, 

f That is dearer than heaven's own light to me! 


It came like a wraith, like a wraith it fled; 
The shadowy ghost of a daydream dead; 


ig Bringing back to my heart its carking care, 
' And driving me wild with fierce despair! 
' I am mad with longing and heartsick pain, 


Only to look on his face again— 
} The face that I saw in the crowd, to-day, 
a Rushing and thronging down Broadway! 


“THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT.” 


BY RETT WINWOOD. | 


. I always know she is dead in earnest, and 
twice as dangerous in such moods as are 
: aes. those women who scold, and rant, and tear, at 
are to receive no more visits from the slightest provocation. Were la bit of a 


Dick Chilton, remember that, Gertrude coward, I should feel quite afraid of her at 


Wynne. He is an idle, good-for-nothing 
fellow, and sure of coming to some bad end. 
I am not going to shut my eyes any longer to 
such ridiculous goings on between you and 
him.” 

When mamma spreads out her skirts in 
the real duchess style, and seats herself in an 
easy-chair with her hands folded in her lap, 
beginning straightway to rock violently back 
and forth, as she did in the present instance, 


such times; but there is a strong leaven of 
reckless d«ring in the Wynne blood, and Ger- 
trnde, the one lambkin of the flock (meaning 
myself, of course), is not without her due 
proportion of it. 

“T am sorry you don’t like Dick, mamma,” 
I said, “There can be but one perfect gentle- 
man,in your estimation, though, and he is 
Barton Ray. Yeu are prejudiced, and poor 
Dick does not stand the ghost of a chance.” 
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Mamma colored. She rarely mentions his 
name, but I can see that her heart is quite set 
on bringing about an attachment between 
Barton and myself. Thus far, she has been 
shrewd enough to give matters their own 
time for developing, however. 

“I am surprised at you, Gertrude, for 
speaking of the gentlemen in such unmaid- 
enly terms,” she now said, quite gravely. 
“As for Mr. Ray, you have always done him 
injustice, and that because Dick Chilton has 
stood in his light. I feel compelled to insist 
that all this shall come to an end. You are 
free to act your own pleasure, so far as Mr. 
Ray is concerned. But I beg you to remem- 
ber that Dick is henceforth to be under the 
ban.” 

Mamma likes to put on airs, and she now 
dismissed me with a gracious wave of the 
hand, as much as to say that I had been 


made acquainted with her sovereign wishes, 


and nothing remained for me but to abide by 
them. Precious mamma! I like her all the 
better for those grand ways of hers! 

Barton Ray is one of our near neighbors. 


But for a perverseness and obstinacy that 
seems to be the legitimate birthright of most 


women, I am sure I should very willingly 
have obeyed the scriptural mandate to “ love 
my neighbor as myself,” for Barton is one of 
the grandest specimens of mankind I ever 
knew, not even excepting Dick Chilton. But 
mamma decidedly favors him, and there is no 
spice in accepting a lover to whom there is 
no opposition. For that identical reason 
have I snubbed him, and smiled on Dick, 
though I verily believe—. Well, it does not 
matter what I believe, I’m a fool, and that is 
confession enough to make! 


After leaving mamma, I strolled into the 
garden to gather some bouquets for the vases 
in Uncle Reuben’s room. He is extremely 
partial to moss roses, and I knew there were 
some fine ones in bloom, and meant he should 
enjoy them. He is just home from California 
with a mint of money, and of course it is the 


thing for me to play the attentive. How 
queer it seems, to think of Gertrude Wynne 
as trying to be politic in anything! 

Before half a dozen roses were clipped, 
and laid away in my basket, I heard Dick’s 
whistle just beyond the garden hedge. It is 
a whim of his to steal upon me when I 
am least expecting him. Mamma’s injunc- 
tions were straightway forgotten, and I ran 
down the path to meet him, quite overjoyed 
at the thought of a long tete-a-tete. When 


he held out his hand, though, and ejaculated 
warmly, “ What a dear girl you are, Gerty,” 
it all came back to me again, how I had been 
forbidden to see this man. 

“Go away, Dick,” said I, pushing him from 
me. “ You are not to come here any more. 
Mamma is quite vexed with me, already.” 

At that, he fixed his handsome eyes upon 
my face in a look of astonishment which was 
assuredly of the genuine sort. And I must 
acknowledge, that he seemed the least bit 
angry, too. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Gerty?” he 
asked. “I thought you loved me very dearty, 
and had promised to become my wife.” 

“Then you were mistaken, sir,” I returned, 
wondering that it caused me so little pain to 
say it. “I never promised anything of the 
sort. Besides, I could not keep it if I had; 
mamma and Uncle Reuben are both preju- 
diced against you, and of course I shall never 
think of marrying without their consent.” 

He folded his arms, and went stalking up 
and down the path before me. He was 
frowning, and bis lips were compressed. Fi- 


nally he came back, facing me again. 


“ You cannot mean, Gerty, that you and I 
must part forever?” he said, hotly. “Surely, 
you will not be so cruel ?” 


He looked so heart-broken, so utterly 
wretched, that I could not help but pity him, 
and woman-like began tocry. Upon that, he 
caught my hand suddenly, pouring forth a 
perfect torrent of mad words, avowing that he 
loved me as maiden was never loved before, 
and entreating me, in the most impassioned 
tones, to fly with him to some far-off spot 
where we could be happy together. 

I don’t know how I had the strength to re- 


sist him, under the circumstances, but resist 
I did. For a wonder, my perversity was tak- 
ing a new turn, perhaps for the better. Wo- 
men were always riddles, if the other sex are 
to be believed, and I was now proving to Dick 
my right to be classed among the sphinxes. 

Somehow the poor fellow did not seem very 
much taken with this new phase in my char- 
acter. He was sorely ata loss how to meet 
me in it, and men hate above all things to 
enter into a contest with a woman where 
they are likely to be worsted. The moment 
he realized how resolute I was, not another 
word of pleading escaped his lips. 

“It seems very hard that your life and mine 
should in this way be blasted to gratify the 
whim of two old fogies,” he finally said, in an 
impatient tone. 
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Here was a reflection on mamma, and I 
never could stand by quietly and hear her 
‘insulted. 

“I don’t know whom you are calling old 
fogies, Dick,” and I looked away, at the blue 
sky overhead, at the pleasant landscape soft- 
ened by the summer haze, at a bed of tossing 
fleur-de-lis on the other side of the path, 
everywhere save into his handsome face, for 
the sight of that might have weakened my 
resolution, and this was a time when I ought 
to be strong. “Nor do I understand your 
talk about ‘blighted lives.’ To whom does 
the term have reference? Not to me as- 
suredly.” 

He ground his teeth at that, and I looked 
away all the more persistently, really afraid 
that I should lose all respect for him, if I saw 
him in an angry mood. Finally he took s 
step or two nearer. 

“T have nothing further to say, after wed 
ing to such remarks from your lips, Gerty,” 
he began, in an aggrieved tone. “I am going 
away. You must promise to see me once 
more, though. We may have some last 
words to exchange before I bid you good-by 
forever.” 

Of course I gave the promise—where could 
be the harm? I had told him frankly that 
mamma and Uncle Reuben were opposed to 
him, and I could never become his wife. 
Under the circumstances, another meeting 
was not likely to put any false hopes into his 
heart; otherwise, it would never have been 
granted, for I already felt some prickings of 
conscience on account of the course I had 
pursued towards him, though Heaven knows 
I had never meant to give him any real 
encouragement. 

“ What a pity that Dick is such a wild, reck- 
less fellow,” I sighed, as I went back to my 
roses again. “ Mamma is right in calling him 
a good-for-nothing, I suppose. It és a little 
singular that nobody knows what his history 
was before he came to Mapleton last spring. 
People have good grounds for calling him an 
adventurer, though of course I do not believe 
such a ridiculous story.” 

Barton Ray was in the parlor with mamma 
when I came in with my basket of roses. I 
only stopped to say “ good-morning,” but he 
took my hand and looked into my eyes in such 
a curious, earnest fashion that I went away 
with hot cheeks, thoroughly angry with my- 
self, nevertheless, because they burned so un- 
comfortably, and because, for my life, I could 
not have helped it. 


While I was arranging the flowers in the 
vases in Uncle Reuben’s room up stairs, that 
dear old savage came running up, making 
noise and clatter enough for a whole regi- 
ment. He chimed a kiss, when he saw what 
I was doing, and then stole half a dozen 
more in spite of me, though I pretended to be 
very angry, and shook my fist in his face, 
calling him a “ rude Californian bear!” 

“ Rail at me to your heart’s content, Ger- 
ty,” he said, laughingiy. “ But you will find 
the ‘bear’ a very loving one, after all. I 
have not been digging gold all my life without 
having something to show for it, and a cer- 
tain somebody I could mention will come in 
for a good share of it, upon her wedding- 
day.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Uncle Reuben,” I 
interpolated, trying to appear perfectly at 
ease. 

“T don’t intend to, my dear. By the way, 
there are fifteen thousand dollars locked up 
in the library desk, at this moment. I ought 
to have banked the money to-day, but was 
too lazy. Now, it can’t be done until to- 
morrow, for I must ride across the country to 
Farmer Winslow’s this evening, and shall be 
away through the night. You must take 
care of my money, Gerty,” he added, pleas- 
antly. “Remember, 1 leave it in your ex- 
clusive charge. Don’t let anybody run away 
with it while I am gone.” 

“Never fear. Whoever takes the money, 
will have to include me in the bargain,” 
answered, sturdily. 

Uncle Reuben laughed, and nodded ap- 
proval, as much as to say that I was a 
“brick,” and he felt perfectly at ease in 
trusting me. 

Sitting here in my chamber, at set of sun, 
something has impelled me to write out the 
partial history of the day that has passed, 
though I have not the remotest idea what 
object is to be served by so doing. Mamma 
would call it one of my “ whims,” no doubt. 
Well, mamma is usually correct in everything, 
and I, too, will regard it as a “ whim.” 

There is Dick’s whistle in the garden 
again. I must godown tosay good-by to him, 
because I promised that I would. I wonder, 
though, how itis possible for me to feel so 
indifferent about it. At one time, I really 
thought myself in love with that man. It 
must have been his handsome eyes I was en- 
amored of! may Heaven help me to do what 
is right, and for the best. 
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IL 
BARTON. 


THERE is nothing under the sun that I, 
Barton Ray, despise more heartily than the 
character of an habitual eaves-dropper, a sly, 
slimy creature hiding about in unsuspected 
nooks and out-of-the-way places, and who 
possesses no higher end and aim in life than 
to gain possession of secrets that were never 
intended for his ear. And yet there may be 
extenuating circumstances in all cases. For 
instance, it does not seem to me that I was 
very culpable, when, on seeing Gertrude 
Wynne go gliding down one of the garden 
paths in the dusk of twilight, I followed her, 
knowing at the time that she was about to 
keep some appointment with Dfck Chilton, 
and that I was not expected nor desired to 
appear as a witness to the said meeting. 

The fact that I was in love with Gertrude, 
and more than a little jealous of Dick’s 
handsome face and person, doves not plead my 
excuse. Some feeling, both irresistible and 
inexplicable, impelled and guided my foot- 
steps. I was perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind that Dick was an adventurer and a for- 
tune-hunter, when you had put the best 
phase of his character on the outside. He 
had gained the entree of Mapleton society on 
false recommendations, and by a brazen im- 
pudence that almost won him my admiration, 
had thus far sustained his place in it. Ger- 
trude had been quite friendly with him, from 
the first, and that is what vexed me more 
than anything else, for I did not like to see 
the dear girl imposed upon. Nor did I care 
to come out in accusations I could not prove, 
for she has a will of her own, and I was fear- 
ful for the result of such a movement on my 


The two had held more than one private 
interview, without doubt, but no meeting of 
theirs had ever distressed me as did this at 
the foot of Mrs. Wynne’s garden. A thou- 
sand nameless forebodings agitated my mind, 
and I stole cautiously along in Gertrude’s 
footsteps, wherefore I could not have told, 
though some indefinabie feeling seemed to be 
urging me on. 

The dear girl was some rods in advance of 
me, and in consequence, I did not hear the 
first words exchanged between the two. On 
nearing them, I paused behind some acacia 
bushes to listen. At the time, Dick was 
crying out impulsively: 

“I cannot go away without one hope for 
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the future, Gerty. You are cruel to ask 
anything of the sort.” 

He looked sullen and desperate. I could 
see that Gertrude was paler than her wont, 
and that she trembled. 

“TI am sorry, Dick, so sorry,” she satd, soft- 
ly. “There are a great many better women 
than myself in the world, and those who 
would make you happier than I could ever 
hope to do. Life will brighten, and you will 
marry one of them, by-and by.” 

“ Humph,” he muttered, impatiently. “As 
if love could be transferred like a note pay- 
able on demand! As if I could ever care for 
any woman save you!” 

Gertrude sighed quite audibly. At that 
moment, somebody came galloping down the 
avenue to the right, only concealed from us 
by the thiek hedge that bordered the way. 

Dick gave an eager start, peering curiously 
in that direction, quite forgetful for the mo- 
ment, as it seemed, of the farce he was 
enacting. 

“ Who was that?” he asked. 

“Uncle Reuben. He has to ride to Farmer 
Winslow’s, to-night. I wonder he did not 
take an earlier start.” 

“You will have a lonely night without 
him.” 

“Yes,” returned Gertrude, glibly, as if 
glad of a pretext for diverting the conversa- 
tion into a new channel. “There will be 
nobody but mamma and Chloe in the house. 
Tom, the coachman, is having a vacation, 
you know; servants must have their vaca- 
tion as well as other people. The worst of 
the matter is that Uncle Reuben has left fif- 
teen thousand dollars in the library desk for 
me to take care of.” 

Dick started violently. He had been hold- 
ing her hand, but he dropped it suddenly, 
shading both eyes with his own, for one brief 
moment. For my part, I came very near to 
erying out. Reuben Wynne had confided to 
me the secret hiding-place in which his mon- 
ey had been deposited, but I had not sup- 
posed that any other member of the house- 
hold so much as knew there was such an 
amount of money about the premises. Dick 
Chilton was the very last person to whom a 
confidence of that sort should have been 
made. 

He put away his hand, keeping his eyes 
steadily averted. 

Fifteen thousand dollars is a large sum of 
money—a very large sum,” he said, slowly. 

“Yes.” Gertrude nodded a weary assent. 
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Now the confession was out, and past recall, 
she seemed very much annoyed ww think it 
had been made at all. 

“Uncle Reuben would not compliment my 
stewardship, if he knew what I have been 
saying to you,” she said, with an uneasy 
laugh. 

* As to that, there is no harm done, unless 
we have been overheard,” he returned, quick- 
ly. “I would not advise you to repeat the 
same story to anybody else, though.” 

Then he went back on the old strain again, 
pleading with the dear girl for some promise 
that would biad her to him. The allusion to 
Reuben Wynne’s money had put me out of 
sorts, and I had no patience to listen longer; 
so I pushed out into the path, and went 
straight up to them. 

Dick greeted me with a savage scowl, but 
Gertrude, on the other hand, gave a pleased 
start, and turned to me with a sigh of evi- 
dent relief, as if she considered my arrival 
very opportune. 

“Is it you, Mr. Ray?” she asked. “I will 
walk back to the house with you in one mo- 
ments space. Good-by, Dick,” extending 
one of her delicate hands for him to take. 
“T shall hope always to hear good news of 
you.” 

All this was done so rapidly that he could 
not have made the slightest opposition, had 
he been so disposed, even. ‘As it was, he saw 
himself compelled to say his adieus, and go 
away. But there was a baneful glitter in his 
dark eyes that warned me he was in a dan- 
gerous mood. 

Gertrude and I went slowly towards the 
house, walking nearly a rod apart (which was 
her fault, as you may be well assured). I 
was wishing, all the way, that she would be 
as frank and friendly with me as she was 
with other men. 

“Tam sorry that you spoke of that money 
to Dick Chilton,” I said, suddenly. 

She looked quickly into my face. 

“Were you near enough to overhear our 
conversation, Mr. Ray ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” was my brief reply. 

She colored, but said no more. In the 
parlor, she left her mother to entertain me, a 
frequent procedure on her part, and one that 
annoyed me not a little. Only once did she 
manifest the slightest interest in anything I 
had to say, and that was when I entreated 
with an unnecessary show of earnestness, 
that I should be allowed to occupy a room in 
the house for that one night. 
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“You are very kind, Mr. Ray,” she said, 
turning abvut from the centre-table at which 
she had been standing, engaged in adjusting 
some flowers, and speaking up quick and 
sharp, before Mrs. Wynne could possibly put 
ina word. “I know you think we need a 
protector, now that Uncle Reuben is away. 
But, most fortunately, neither mamma nor I 
belong to the timid sort. Thank you all the 
same, though.” 

“ Gertrude is right,” assented Mrs. Wynne. 
“In a quiet community like this, there are no 
risks to be run.” 

Of course I could say no more after that. 
As I walked slowly homeward through the 
starlight night, however, my thoughts kept 
running very much after this fashion: 

“T see plainly how it is. Gertrude sus- 
pected my motives, and wanted to show me 
how brave she is, aud how capable of getting 
on without me. Well, she can banish me 
from the interior of the house, but thank 
Heaven, she has not the power to hinder me 
from watching outside, to see that no harm 
comes to her.” 

Now I have said my say, and will make my 
bow to the reader, merely adding, for 
parenthesis, that my chapter of this history 
is written two days subsequent to the events 
therein recorded (as is also the one from 
Gertrude that immediately follows), and that 
it was prepared at -her urgent request. But 
she wishes to come upon the stage again to 
conclude the narrative, and of course I shall 
not object, since like most women, “ when 
she will she will, and there’s the end on’t.” 


IIL. 
GERTRUDE. 


Ir may be egotistical for me to say it, but 
shrewdness runs in the Wynne blood, along- 
side of daring. When Barton Ray offered to 
remain in the house over night, I knew 
at once that he was thinking of Uncle 
Reuben’s money, and the danger that might 
menace us all on account of it, should any 
disreputable character become aware of its 
being in the house. I likewise thought, from 
a remark he made to me while we were com- 
ing up the garden path together, that he 
more than suspected Dick Chilton’s honesty. 
Of course I could not agree with him in this 
feeling though. : 

I am frank to confess that I should have 
felt much more at ease knowing he was about 
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the premises. But my ridiculous obstinacy 
stood in the way again, and I vetoed his 
proposition in het haste, and mamma 
sanctioned my remarks. She knew nothing 
about the money, however, or she would, I 
am sure, have brought in an entirely different 
verdict. 

When Barton was gone, and Chloe had put 
out the fires and retired, and nobody was 
stirring in the house save mamma and myself 
it did seem gloomy and silent enough; and 
when I thought how Uncle Reuben and Tom 
were both away, I began to be sadly nervous, 
and svon proposed going to bed, fearful that 
mamma would suspect the state of my feel- 
ings and inquire too closely into the cause, if 
I remained as her vis-a-vis much longer. She 
would have walked the parlors all night, had 
she known of the fifteen thousand dollars 
which that dear, careless old uncle had left in 

_the library desk. 

“Sleep as soundly as you please,” I said, on 
kissing her good-night at her chamber door. 
“There is no need for you to be wakeful. I 
shall keep an eye and an ear open, and shall 
be sure to know’it if there is any unusual stir 
in the house.” 

Mamma laughed at that, of course. 

“Silly child! You would be the first to 
hide yourself were thieves to breakin. How- 
ever, one cannot expect extraordinary bravery 
from a young girl.” 

“ Golden silence” held my powers of speech, 
or I might have said something spiteful to 
dear mamma. “I almost wish something 
dreadful would happen,” I thought, as I put 
on a loose dressing-gown and lay down on 
the outside of my bed. “Then I could prove 
to more persons than one that I ama greater 
heroine than they imagine.” 

1 did not intend to sleep a wink that night, 
but the flesh is wofully weak, as has been 
proved in the experience of more than one 
poor mortal since the world began. In vain 
I meditated upon the lonely situation of the 
house, removed by several rods from any 
other dwelling, and thought of the money 
down stairs over which I had been instituted 
guardian; a dull drowsiness would steal over 
me, in spite of all my efforts, and presently I 
was fast asleep. 

The great clock on the stairs, striking the 
hour of twelve, awakened me, and I found 
myself sitting bolt upright clinging to the 
bed-clothes as if for dear life. Instantly 
realizing the occasion of my alarm, I lay 
down again, trying to laugh off my foolish 


fears, and to compose myself to sleep once 
more, doing the best I knew how to reason 
myself into the belief that there was not the 
slightest cause for uneasiness. 

The night was sultry, and I slept with my 
window open. Just as I was beginning to 
drowse for the second time, I was startled by 
hearing a low growl from the house dog, 
Jip, whose kennel was on that side of the 
building. Raising myself on one elbow to 
listen, I heard the growl repeated, this time a 
trifle louder, and the next moment a man’s 
voice called softly: 

“Jip! Jip! There, be silent; that’s a good 
fellow !” 

The tone was singularly familiar, but I took 
no thought of that fact, nor that the dog had 
given a short bark of recognition, for the 
next sound to break upon my ear was a low, 
awful “thud” that seemed like a stealthy, 
treacherous blow, and then Jip broke into 
something between a wail and a whine, a 
horrible gasping noise that fairly made my 
blood run cold, and that momentarily grew 
weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
altogether. 

“Poor Jip! He is being murdered,” I 
thought, in a dazed, bewildered way, rising 
with difficulty, crossing over to the window, 
and peering anxiously into the starlight night. 
I could just discern the figure of a man stand- 
ing on the walk beneath, and a dark object 
lying on the lawn grass a few feet away that 
must have been Jip. 

The man disappeared, the next moment 
coming close under the wall. As for myself, 
I stood like one stunned, assured that an at- 
tempt was being made to enter the house, 
and that by somebody perfectly familiar with 
the premises (else he could not have succeed- 
ed in imposing on poor Jip so suecessfully), 
and yet finding myself utterly unable to move 
hand or foot. . 

Uncle Reuben’s money! That thought 
flashed suddenly upon my brain, sending the 
hot blood tingling through eyery vein in my 
body. Some wicked person had learned of 
its hiding-place in the house, and was come 
to steal it! I had promised Uncle Reuben 
to keep it safe until his return—it was a 
sacred trust. No earthly power could save it 
if I were to prove the mean, pitiful coward 
that everybody thought me. 

The spell was broken, volition was mine 
again, the power of locomotion came back to 
my palsied limbs, and a stern, unreasoning 


determination took possession of my whole, 
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being. Gathering the skirt of my wrapper 
into one hand that I might move more noise- 
lessly, I stole cautiously down the stairs in 
my stocking-feet, hardly daring to breathe as 
I passed mamma’s room, lest she should hear 
me and call out. 

" Instinct guided my footsteps. The library- 
door was ajar, and as I peered in, the man I 
had seen on the walk outside was just leaping 
into the room through the window, which, as 
I afterwards discovered, he had opened by 
cutting a small piece of glass from the pane 
just above the bolt, after the fashion of a pro- 
fessional burglar. He allowed it to stand 
open, as a means of retreat, no doubt, and 
crept cautiously into the middle of the apart- 
ment, pausing there long enough to suddenly 
send the light of a dark lantern successively 
into every corner, to make sure, | suppose, 
that nobody was lurking about to disturb his 
operations. 

At one point of the examination, the lan- 
tern was brought very near to his face, so 
near, in fact, that every feature was discern- 
ible. Suppressing a cry of surprise and 
horror, I leaned against the wall, giddy and 
sick, for the countenance I looked upon was 
that of Dick Chilton! This dreadful dis- 
covery took away all my strength and I felt 
myself trembling in every limb. I was like 
one paralyzed again, though in momentary 
dread that he would open the door for a look 
into the hall, and thus discover my proximity. 

“O Gertrude Wynne, you fvol, you coward !” 
I muttered, under my breath, pinching my 
flesh savagely, and trying to bring back a 
grain of courage in that way. “Yonder man 
is nothing to you; heis a villain, a thief who 
breaks in at night to steal. Harden your 
heart against him, little simpleton, and ask 
God to give you strength to outwit him, and 
to be the means of punishing him as he 
richly deserves.” 

It was a tough struggle, but the Wynne 
grit of which I am so proud gained the 
mastery. When I again applied my eye to 
the crack in thé door, he was at the desk, 
trying all the keys about his person, in the 
lock. Hitherto I had watched his move- 
ments through the small crevice, by the 
hinges, and through the keyhole, sugcessively, 
but now he was exactly in my line of vision 
where the door was ajar, and I could discern. 
his various manceuvres with much greater 
ease and accuracy. 

The keys were of no avail, and he nexc had 
recourse to a chisel, trying to pry the desk 
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open. A pistol lay on a chair at the right 
and behind him, just within reach at a mo- 
ment’s warning. I caught the dull gleam of 
the weapon, and it held my fascinated gaze 
like the deadly eye of a snake. My breath 
came and went in hoarse gasps that he must 
have heard but for his preoccupation. A 
swift, sudden hope that hinted at salvation 
and safety had flashed upon my mind. 

His back was towards me, and he was 
working away as if for dear life, steadily and 
cautiously, for the lock had given signs of 
yielding. Biding my time, I pushed the doer 
noiselessly open, and went gliding in, silently 
as some visitant from the other world. Even 
my heart seemed to stand still. I reached 
the chair—my fingers closed steadily over 
the weapon—it lay in my grasp. 

Venturing to breathe for the first time, I 
drew back a pace or two, cocking the pistol. 
The sudden click startled him, and he turned 
sharply about, facing me. A suppressed oath 
fell from his lips, and then he shrank away, 
confused and sullen. 

“ Gertrude!” he whispered, unwittingly, as 
it seemed. 

T raised the pistol in a line with his head, 
my aim steady and true, 

“Don’t dare to name me,” I cried, menac- 
ingly. “You are a low lived thief. I do not 
know you.” 

At that, he grew fairly livid with rage. 
Glaring at me for one instant like a hunted 
animal at bay, he suddenly caught up the 
lantern in one hand, prepared to dash it on 
the floor. 

“Stop,” I said, in a low, steady tone of 
voice. “You are in my power. A single 
treacherous movement on your part, and I 
will shoot you through the head.” 

He knew I would do it, and quailed before 
me. Itis not so easy to face certain death 
and make no sign. Then he drew back 
against the wall, folding his arms on bis breast. 

“What is your will, pretty one?” he asked, 
a leer on his handsome face. 

Gliding up to the desk, I stood before it. 

“Uncle Reuben’s money is here. I 
promised to take care of it. I intend to keep 
my word.” 

A muttered curse escaped his lips. He 
made a sudden turn, standing between me 
and the open window now. 

“I wanted your money, Gertrade,” he said, 
maliciously. “You would not marry me, or 
there would have been no need to resort to 
theft.” 
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“ Hush!” 

There was more scorn and hate in that 
single word than I could express in whole 
pages. He felt the tone, and there were still 
some grains of good in the man, for it pricked 
him all over like stinging nettles. He writhed 
under it, uneasily at first, and then put on a 
more desperate mood. 

“ Your forte is farce, pretty Gerty,” he be- 
gan, sneeringly. “But all things must have 
an end, and I for one, am heartily tired of 
this mockery. Put up your weapon, my 
dear. I hope you do not think I am afraid of 
a pistol that is not loaded ?’ 

“ You are trying to deceive me, Dick Chil- 
ton,” I returned, coolly. “To prove that you 
are, I will pull the trigger.” 

White with terror, he drew back, putting 
up both hands. 

“Don’t!” he broke out, breathlessly, care- 
less now of betraying the attempted ruse. 
“ For God’s sake don’t murder me!” 

He must have thought me wonderfully 
brave. But I had seen what he had not, a 
strong stalwart figure creeping in, at the 
window just behind him—the figure of Bar- 
ton Ray! The excitement of the moment 
was all that prevented him from hearing 
Barton’s entrance, for it was effected too 
rapidly to be quite noiseless. 

I stilled the throbbing of my heart, and 
schooled my face to make no sign. The first 
that he knew of the presence of a third per- 
son in the room was when Barton thundered 
in his ear, with the cold muzzle of a pistol 
against his temple: 

“Scoundrel! coward! thief? You are 
balked at all points. There is nothing left 
you but to surrender or die.” 

Dick uttered a yell of surprise and fury, 
then sank into the nearest chair, cowed and 
sullen. He saw that the game was up. Bar- 
ton regarded him angrily a moment and then 
crossed over and stood beside me. 

“What are we to do with this fellow, 
Gertrude?” he asked. “You shall) pass 
sentence upon him.” 

The color flamed into my cheeks like fire. 
I turned my back on Dick, hating and scorn- 
ing myself beyond all expression that I had 
ever felt a thrill at the sight of bis handsome 
face with its glitter of perfect teeth, and flash 
of midnight eyes, 
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“ Let him go free,” I said, slowly, feeling it 
would not be a very fine thing to have said 
that a quondam lover of Gertrude Wynne’s 
was under arrest for attempted robbery. 

Barton pointed to the open window. 

“ Let not to-morrow’s sun shine upon you 
in Mapleton,” he said, loftily, to Dick; and 
the wretched fellow slunk away, out into the 
quiet night. 

Barton and I were alone. I was all of a 
tremble now, and he had to support me with 
both arms, or at least he did so, and I suppose, 
of course, he must have thought it necessary. 

“ How came you here?” I asked, not know- 
ing what else to say to him, and feeling an 
eager desire to set him talking, since in that 
way he might be made to forget to stare at 
my burning face so outrageously. 

“T have been loitering about the grounds 
since half past ten,” he answered. “I only 
went home to fetch my pistol, for I was de- 
termined to constitute myself your protector, 
whether you wished it or not, since I scented 
possible trouble. I am more faithless than 
was Peter and the sons of Zebedee, however, 
for, instead of watching, I fell asleep under 
the hedgerow. Otherwise, Dick Chilton 
would not have succeeded in effecting an 
entrance to the house so easily.” 

And then, dear reader, something very silly 
happened—something I shall not repeat, and 
that Barton will never dare to tell so long as 
he retains a wholesome dread of a woman's 
tongue. 

I have but a single word to add. Mamma 
is proven a true prophetess in one respect and 
a false one in another. She always said that 
Dick Chilton was a devil, which was very 
true; but she never dreamed that her hervic 
daughter would be proven a heroine! 


P. S—sy Barton Ray:—Gertrude, the 
dear girl, has accorded me permission to write 
a line or two by way of closing up this narra- 
tive, providing that I “tell no tales out of 
school.” But since that is the very thing I 
was anxious to do, and since the shrewd 
reader will readily guess the nature of the 
communication I would gladly have made 
but for a woman’s dixit, I here will make my 
bow for the second time, and bid you a kind 
adieu. 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Oft in my dreams the scenes of Spirit-land 
Are opened to my sight, my brow is fanned 
By the soft gales wafted from Aidenn’s shore, 
Where star-eyed beauty reigus forevermore, 

O lovely Spirit-land! 
Then as my heart's pulsations come and go, 
High swells the tide of happiness below, 
And o’er my spirit falls the wondrous spell 
Of pure entrancing music that doth dwell 

In Spirit-land. 
Ah! many a weary traveller hath found rest 
In the bright land of dreams supremely blest, 
To list the sounding anthems echoing free 
Through each fair bower and softly murmuring tree 

Of Spirit-land! 


Then often do we wake and falsely deem 
*Tis but a fickle fancy, phwased a dream, 
Nor think a pitying angel’s gentle hand 
Hath led us through the bowers of Spirit-land. 
There mountains rise with ever verdurous sides, 
And oceans roll their oft-recurring tides, 
There broad streams rush along and brooklets sing, 
And beauteous birds are ever on the wing. 
Far lovelier temples through the distance rise 
Than e’er on earth can greet our mortal eyes; 
Their graceful columns wreathed with wondrous flowers. 
Of soft, rare tints more beautiful than ours. 
A clear, pure atmosphere, a roseate glow, 
Like morning sunlight flushing spotless snow, 
Lights up the landscape with a softer hue 
Than earth can gain from skies of fairest blue. 
No serpent lifts its head with outstretched fang, 
No touch of sorrow yields the heart a pang, 
But for each blighted hope, each hour of woe, 
Sweet floods of rapture o’er the spirit flow. 
And as a star each effort for the right 
Adorns the spirit’s coronet of light. 


Love is not blighted in the Spirit-land, 
And there is gathered many a joyous band 
Whose hearts on earth were wrung with grief and pain, 
Whose dearest, faintest hopes bloomed but in vain. 
The aching heart that lost its loved and best 
By realization of its dreams is blest. 
Those who on earth went all unrecognized, 
Their love unsought, their wealth of mind unprized, 
Are welcomed by the gifted and the great, 
Freed from the sorrows of an adverse fate. 
The praise of an unnumbered host above 
Ascends as incense to a God of love. 
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Thus much my dreams have told me, and my heart 
Trusts to the joyful hope my dreams impart. 

When sorrow’s shades, like thickly falling night, 
Close round the heart concealing all things bright, 
E’en through that murky darkness shines a ray, 

A golden sunbeam from the beauteous day 


Of Spirit-land. 


AFTER A DRINK. 


BY J. P. MILLER. 


ONE hot sunny day, some fifteen years ago, 
the whaler in which my first voyage to sea 
was made was slowly nearing the specks of 
land, in the waste of waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, called the Easter Islands. No one in 
the ship had ever been there before; but the 
inhabitants were credited with all the vices 
and faults in the list, including the trifling 
one of cannibalism—in the yarns which were 
spun around the windlass and abaft the try- 
works, as we neared what we hoped was to 
be a watering-place. 

The boatsteerers, and the one or two old 
whalemen in the fo’castle, told thrilling tales 
of the fate of unhappy men who had lost 
their lives from the savage barbarity of the 
natives, or of marvellous escapes; but where 
they found their authority for such stories no 
one could ever discover. 

Our faith in the islanders’ virtue being so 
weak, it was little wonder if we looked 
earnestly and curiously at the green, heavily- 
wooded island, as we moved lazily towards it 
on that bright, sunny, summer afternoon; 
but we saw nothing to warn us of danger— 
everything was calm and peaceful—and at 
about four o’clock our starboard anchor went 
into the water with a splash and a plunge, 
the anchor chain, ranged abaft the windlass, 
went over it and out of the hawse-pipe with 
a great clatter and a cloud of dust. The 
canvas was rolled up “after a fashion,” and 
the N—— lay as still as though anchored in 
Boston harbor, hooked to the bottom of the 
Pacific about five miles off a point of land 
which apparently divided a large bay into two 
equal portions. 

No native had we yet seen; and the 
officers’ careful scrutiny of the shores of the 
island with their glasses, disclosed no signs 
of human life. 

We had been anchored for several hours, 
and were scattered about, some on the wind- 


lass or try-works, and others sitting on the 
rail or lying on the forehatch, smoking after 
our suppers, and discussing the chances of 
our being able to increase our shrunken but 
by no means short stock of water at this island, 
without having any of our number served up 
for dinner—when we were roused up by the 
mate, a big, powerful man, with a voice like 
the bull of Bashan’s, and a heart that was a 
lion’s for courage and a woman’s for kindness 
and charity, who gave us something to do by 
issuing the order, “ clear away the larboard 
boat.” 

The term “port,” as opposed to “star- 
board,” was not then (nor do I know if it is 
now) so universally used in whaleships as in 
the merchant service; the “larboard” side 
and the “larboard watch” being always used 
in whaleman’s parlance, and “ port” side or 
watch in the merchant seaman’s. 

The larboard boat, which is always 
“headed "—or commanded and steered—by 
the chief mate (the boatsteerer of any boat 
steering only after a whale is fastened to, 
while the officer kills the huge animal with 
the lance), was cleared of its gripes, fhe 
paddles and over-thwart gear, such as irons, 
lances and spade, hatchet and knives, taken 
out, the cranes swung from under her, and 
with Mr. C—— in the stern, and his long 
Martha’s Vineyard boatsteerer in the bow, 
and followed down the side by four men (not 
the regular boat’s crew) whom the mate had 
selected, she was lowered into the smooth 
water, and pulled steadily away for the point 
of land nearest us. They were going ona 
voyage of discovery, to try and “spy out the 
land,” and find fresh water, if possible, before 
dark. 

We watched them till they were about half 
way to the shore, when the second mate, who 
had becn talking earnestly with the captain 
for a few minutes, called out: 
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“ Lay aft here, a couple of you, and get up 
the muskets;” and as my chum and I were 
going down the cabin stairs with him, in 
obedience to the command, we met the third 
officer coming up with a small sack in his 
hand, which we recognized as a cannon- 
cartridge, such as we had made up some 
months before for our old twelve-pounder 
signal-gun. 

“What's up, sir?” said I, to the second 
mate, Mr. B.; “think we're going to have 
any trouble?” 


* Don’t know of any, Dick,” replied Mr. B., 
“but I want to have things ready if anything 
should turn up. These black thieves are in- 
fernally treacherous—you can’t trust ‘em any 
further than you could heave an elephant by 
the tail. I’ve seen as much of ‘em as I want 
to.” 


We got out muskets enough to arm every 
man in the ship’s company with one, and 
loaded them carefully with powder and ball, 
of which we had abundance, but no 
cartridges; and when we returned to the 


deck we found that the third mate had care- 


fully loaded the old cannon, filling it about 
half full of spikes, nails, and such bits of 
scrap iron as could be found—there being no 
cannon-shot of any kind on board, except a 
half dozen thirty-two pound ones that were 
kept in the try-pots to prevent rust from col- 


lecting, but which were of course too big for 
our twelve-pounder. 

At eight bells all hands were called aft, and 
the captain told us that he felt as if every 
caution was necessary to be exercised, as the 
people of the island had a bad reputation, 
and might endeavor to harm us in some way; 
that it was every man’s duty, as well as 
interest, to keep his eyes and ears open on 
watch; and concluded by ordering the arms 
and ammunition to be distributed, and sea- 
watches to be set—as it was not safe to trust 
the ship to an anchor-watch of one or two 
men, 


The watch below stood their muskets up in 
the angle formed by the fu’castle scuttle and 
the windlass, throwing an old stun’-sail over 
them to keep off any possible, but not prob- 
able, dew, and turned in “all standing,” that 
is, without removing theirclothes. The boat- 
steerers and carpenter saw that their craft 
(as harpoons, lances, etc., are called) was 
ready to hand. And the watch on deck 
marched about, carrying their muskets at 
every possible angle and in every possible 
manner, or smoked and yarned on the fore- 
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hatch or in the waist—except two, who were 
stationed, one between the knight-heads, fer- 
ward, and the other on the coach-house, aft, 
as lookouts. 

At eleven o’clock, just as the word had 
been passed to rouse the watch below to take 
their turn on deck, the lookout aft reported a 
noise of oars approaching. We supposed it 
was our own boat, of course, for the South 
Sea Islanders use canoes propelled by paddles ; 
but the watch was roused in a hurry, and 
muskets, lances and cutting-in-spades were 


held in readiness to give any unwelcome in- 
truder a warm reception. The oars, however, 
did belong to our boat, and were pulled by 
our men, who were all back again safe— 
though they bore evident marks of having 
been handled a little bit roughly. It was 


pretty certain that they had seen natives, if 
we had not. 

The boat was hoisted up and secured, and 
then each of her late crew became at once 
the centre of a group of eager inquirers, all 
anxious to,know what had been seen, heard 


and done on shore. They had been among 
the islanders sure enough. 

After reaching the point, and seeing 
nothing particular there, they had pulled 
along the shore for several miles, and at 
length saw a small fire some distance back 


from the beach, which they cautiously pulled 


in for. This fire we did not see from the 
ship, though the light at the ship’s mast- 
head was seen by the boat’s crew the whole 
evening. 

On the beach they were met by several 
natives (including a number of women and 
children), who gave them fruit, and by signs 
invited them to land, and come up to the fire. 
For a while their invitations were disregarded, 
but their manner was so apparently gentle 
and kind that the men at last inconsiderately 
left the boat, and were soon mixed up among 
the islanders, who seemed to be fairly over- 


flowing with hospitality. 

Some time had been spent in “beeoming 
acquainted” with their entertainers, when 
the boatsteerer, who had been the last man 
to step on shore, and had been jealously 
watching the boat ever since, having several 
times visited her to see that all was right, 
noticed that a much larger proportion of the 
savages were men than was the case at first, 
and that our boat’s crew was very much 
scattered. He mentioned his suspicions to 
the mate—that the savages were gathering, 
and for no good intent—and the officer at 
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once agreed that the sooner they were afloat 
the better it would be for them. 

The men were warned to get closer to- 
gether, in as quiet a manner as possible, so as 
not to attract the attention of the natives, 
and to look out sharp for any movement on 
their part. None ofthe savages spoke English, 
so the arrangements were easily made, and 
the crew got within supporting distance of 
each other, near the fire, without apparently 
arousing their suspicions, 

The mate and his men were armed but 
poorly for a conflict; the sailors had nothing 
but their sheath-knives, and the officers and 
boatsteerer nothing at all, to fight with; 
while the natives were armed with weapons 
of wood—two kinds, one a stick about sixteen 
inches in length, with a large knob on the 


end, which they throw with unerring aim, and 
with force enough to break a man’s skull, 
unless he has an unusual supply of that 
article; the other implement was simply a 
heavy club, made in various forms, and orna- 


mented with rude carving. How the carving 


is done I cannot explain, as no iron tools 


were seen among them but an old hatchet 
and a boat-hook, probably sold to them by, or 
stolen from a whaleboat. 


The boatsteerer was directed to godown to 
the boat alone, which he could do without ex- 


citing suspicion, having done the same thing 


several times before since the landing -was 
made. Once there, he was to get out the spare 
lances and irons from under the thwarts, and 
at the same time call one of the crew down 
to assist him. It was hoped that the two men 
would be able to get their arrangements com- 
pleted without attracting the attention of the 
savages; and if they were successful, as soon 
as they were all ready the mate and his three 
companions were to start boldly for the boat, 
in a body. If they were assailed, as they ex- 
pected and feared to be, then the two men 
from the boat would be able to lend powerful 


assistance by attacking the natives who 


might get between the boat and her crew, 
with the deadly lances. 


The plan was perhaps the best that could 
be laid under the circumstances; and it suc- 
ceeded so far that the boatsteerer and one 
man did get to the boat (round which the 
natives had begun to cluster pretty thickly), 
and had got out one lance from beneath the 
thwarts when the eollision took place—the 
fight commencing at the fire. 

The bow-oarsman, Gilbert, had on a 
Panama hat; and one of the natives, who 


had been trying to buy his sheath-knife for a 
lot of fruit and a mat, suddenly snatched the 
hat off his head, and turned to run. He was 
not quick enough, however, for Gilbert, a 
big, raw-boned man, struck him on the side 
of his head with his clinched fist, knocking 
him fairly into the blazing fire. 

“Out with your knives, men—make for 
the boat;” roared Mr. C.; “come on, K. (to 
the boatsteerer), use your lances—fight for 
your lives, men—fight like devils!” 


The boat's crew needed no urging, Gilbert, 
the moment he had struck the native, had 
snatched a club from another and felled him 
with a blow that would have killed an ox. 
The mate had grappled a savage, who, though 
but a child in his grasp, still managed to re- 
tain his weapon, till the black Portuguese 


from Cape Verd who pulled the midship 
oar drove a knife into his side—when the 
mate got hisclub. He was then an ugly 
customer to face, for any man. The savages, 
though probably somewhat taken by surprise 


at the commencement of the attack so soon, 


crowded around the little party, striking at 


them with clubs, yelling, and throwing stones 
and their short sticks. Several of the sailors 
had been hurt, but none disabled, when they 
got close down to the boat—the big mate 


fighting a passage, knocking out of his way 


everything that got in it, and cheering on the 
men all the time; while Gilbert and the 
other two men defended the rear as best they 
could. Our men were vastly superior in 
physical strength, if inferior in numbers; and 
they knew well that they were fighting for 
their lives. But all this time the bvat- 
steerer and his man failed to make any 
diversion in their favor—the fact was, they 
had their hands full where they were. 

When the shout arose at the fire for assis- 
tance, K. seized the lance and called on the 
other man to “ grab the boat-hook,” which he 
did; but they were instantly attacked by a 


crowd of the savages, effectually preventing 
them from giving any assistance to the mate 
and his little party. The lance was not the 
best tool to handle in such a melee, but K. 
managed to drive it through the naked 
breast of one unhappy wretch, when a second, 
who was too close to him to render the long 
lance available, aimed a blow at his head 
with his club. K. relinquished his lance and 
sprang aside in time to escape the club, whose 
owner he clinched, and the two whirled and 
twisted in a death struggle for the mastery, 
the infuriated natives who were crowding 
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round being unable to strike the seaman for 
fear of injuring their own friend. The boat- 
steerer had succeeded in getting the club 
from his antagonist, and had a grasp on his 
throat with his left hand which would soon 
have terminated his life, while with the 
cudgel he kept off the others as best he might, 
when he was struck a glancing blow on the 
back of the head by one of the short clubs, 
thrown at him from a considerable distance. 
Dazed and reeling with the blow, he dropped 
both the native and the club, and in a mo- 
ment was down under the feet of a dozen of 
the savage wretches. His fate was apparently 
certain, when the man with the boat-hook 
made his appearance, and put a new face on 
the matter. 

This man was a son of “ould Ireland;” and 
in his hands the despised boat-hook had 
proved far more effective than the trusted 
lance had been in the boatsteerer’s. The 
handle of the hook was a stout piece of white 
ash, about nine feet long; and, holding it by 
the middle, with his two hands, Pat had 
fought with both ends, using either one to 
parry or strike with, and occasionally giving 
some one a punch with the pike, or a tear 
with the hook. He and his hook were a 
grand success; and it was well for the boat- 
steerer that Pat had managed to fight his way 
round to his part of the boat (they having 
been on opposite sides of her when the fight 
began), just as the savages had got the white 
man to the ground. 

A tear of the hook into the naked flesh of 
a native who was kneeling beside the pros- 
trate man and trying to get a blow at his 
head, a dozen rapid but heavy whacks of the 
hoat-hook on the unprotected pates of the 
demons, and Pat waved his improvised 
shillalah in triumph over the ‘living but still 
prostrate body of his friend, just as the mate 
and his men broke through the howling 
crowd into the open space cleared by the 
boat-hook. 

“Hurrah! boys—here’s the boat ¥’ shouted 
the mate; “give ’em the devil, bullies—we'll 
weather ‘em yet.” 

- A glance told him the whole story (except 

that he supposed K. to be’dead, when he 
wasn’t—for he is living yet), and he gave his 
orders with the desperate coolness of a brave 
man who knew that he was expected to save 
the lives of the boat’s crew—if they were to 
be saved at all. 

“Gilbert, Pat—whack ’em back, whack ’em 
back. You Peanuts and Beef (the ‘ purser’s 
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names’ of the two Portuguese sailors), put 
K. in the boat—the hell-cats shan’t have a 
dinner out of the N——’s crew, by —; then 
run the boat off and get out two oars.” And > 
all the time he was issuing these commands 
he was beating back the savages frotn the 
front, while Gilbert with his club defended 
one side, and Pat with his boat-hook took 
care of the other. 

The insensible boatsteerer was tumbled 
into the boat, and she was shoved off the 
beach, by two Portuguese; one of whom, the 
black Cape de Verd Islander, earried be- 
tween hfs teeth the reeking sheath-knife 
with which he had sent more than one of the 
assailants to their long home. It was fortu- 
nate for the crew that the boat’s bow only 
was on the beach, so that the two men could 
launch her; had she been entirely hauled up, 
not a man of them would have left the beach 
alive. The moment the boat was afloat, the 
natives, as if satisfied that a desperate effort 
only could now prevent the escape of their 
prey, rushed upon the three men who were 
still on shore, and dashed out into the water 
to attack the boat, or perhaps to haul her 
again on shore. 

One native seized the boat’s gunwale only 
to fall back as Beef’s knife passed with a jerk 
across his neck; and anvther was beaten 
down by Peanut’s oar. But the whalemen 
were beyond the reach of reinforcements, and 
such fighting as they were engaged in would 
soon exhaust them. There were only two 
things for them to do—escape or die; to con- 
quer was out of the question—for fresh men 
took the places of the natives as fast as they 
were knocked over or disabled. 

“Now, men,” called the mate, to his two 
companions, all three of them having been 
gradually forced backwards by the assailants 
until they were knee-deep in the water, the 
boat’s bow being close to them, and the 
Portuguese lending a hand at the fight when 
they saw a chance; “now, men, stand by to 
jump aboard when I count three; stand by 
your oars, you two—one, two, three.” And 
with the last word Gilbert and the mate 
tumbled into the boat, which immediately 
backed off a few boats’ lengths, leaving poor 
Pat alone, to what seemed a certain death. 

Pat, however, had no intention of submit- 
ting to his fate with anything of lamblike 
gentleness. On the contrary, he fonght with 
a cool fury (to coin a phrase—the only one I 
know that will convey my meaning), that 
kept the savages from .getting any effective 
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blows at him, while he called out to the men 
in the boat, in tones of agonized entreaty: 

“ For God’s sake, boys, you wont leave me 
here now ?” 

He was obliged to retreat further and 
further into the water by the closing in of the 
natives, until he was so far submerged that 
the water seriously interfered with the work- 
ing of his long boat-hook, one end of which 
was often below its surface; and another 
minute would probably have been fatal to 
Pat, when the boat came once more on the 
scene. 

The mate had got aft to the stecring-oar, 
and Gilbert was seated on his thwart, when 
Pat was missed; and at the same moment his 
appeal for help reached their ears. 

“Pull in, pull away, pull, boys, pull,” order- 
ed the mate, hurriedly, to the two Portuguese ; 
“Gil, get out an under-thwart iron—quick, 
quick!” And the brave men in the boat 
again pulled in, ready to face anew the terri- 
ble danger from which they had so recently 
escaped, but not to desert their shipmate in 
his extremity. The crew had gallantly sup- 
ported each other—to which conduct they 
owed the ultimate safety of all their number; 
the Portuguese seamen might easily have 


backed the boat out of danger’s way when 
they first got into her, and left the rest to be 
destroyed; as also might Pat have now been 
left to his fate, without risking the rest of 


the crew. Perhaps, in view of the almost 
hopelessness of saving him, those in the boat 
would have been justified in refusing to again 
face the perils of the beach; but they did not 
stop to consider the matter—they pulled 
straight in for where the fight was still going 
on, instead. 

Not many strokes were needed to take 
them there; and the iron from Gilbert’s hand 
transfixed one native, at the same time that 
the boat’s bow struck another, knocking him 
down; and profiting by the surprise occasion- 
ed by this unexpected attack from an enemy 
they had supposed to have fled, Gilbert 
grabbed Pat by the hair with one hand and 
by the arm with the other, and singing out, 
“stern, stern!” with all his might hauled his 
man in over the bow, somewhat battered and 
bruised, and a good deal exhausted, but alive 
and “as well as could be expected.” A few 
stern strokes of the oars took the boat off into 
darkness and deep water, and all danger was 
over. 

“By the three geese! but wasn’t it warm 
work ?” said Pat, as he settled himself on his 
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thwart and shipped his oar; “but I lost the 
boat-hook, Mr. C.; couldn't help it, sir—the 
thieving vilyuns tuck it away from me!” 

“O, hang the boat-hook—let it go,” said 
the mate, in spite of himself having to laugh 
at such an apology at such a time, and under 
such circumstances. “But have a lookout 
at K.; see if he’s alive, Patrick.” 

“Yes sir,” responded Patrick, and thrust- 
ing his hand inside the boatsteerer’s shirt, he 
continued, “alive? it’s himself that is, then; 
hey—wake up, mate; what are ye layin’ down 
here for, and we goin’ off to the ship?” 

‘Some salt water on his face soon brought 
the boatsteerer to, and he was seated in the 
stern-sheets of the boat; and though still 
weak and ill, he was able to climb the side 
when the boat got alongside. Old Beef had 
a bed hurt on his left side, and all were more 
or less bruised; but no lives had been lost, 
nor any serious, permanent injury sustained, 
by any of the boat’s crew. 

The utmost vigilance was exercised for the 
rest of the night, but no other disturbance 
took place. 

The next day was calm; and our officers 
and captain consulted together as to the pro- 
priety of leaving the islands without attempt- 
ing to procure water, as it was manifestly 
madness to trust the natives—particularly 
after what had occurred. The shores of the 
island seemed as destitute of life as they had 
when we first viewed them; and the third 
mate (whose boatsteerer I was), about noon 
lowered his boat, and pulled in for the land— 
not intending, however, to try the mate’s ex- 
periment over again. 

We kept a safe distance off shore, and 
kept a sharp lookout at it, as well; but we 
saw nothing to alarm us, so we pulled down 
past the point, on the opposite side from 
where the mate had gone the preceding 
evening, for about’two miles. Here we found 
what was evidently a small stream of water, 
little more than a brook, running into the 
bay; and we knew it must be fresh water, 
though we did not dare to land, to test it by 
drinking; we should not have seen it at all but 
for a slight break in the dense growth of trees 
and brush—a species of mangrove growing on 
the banks of the brook, and nowhere else. 

“That’s the place, boys,” said the third 
mate ; “ we must get water there, or not at all.” 

We returned to the ship without having 
seen anything suspicious, unless the absence 
of the natives from sight might be accounted 
such, and another conference took place 
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among the officers. It was agreed that the 
third mate (net the second, who generally 
gets the water, on board a whaleship), who 
knew where the stream was, should tow a 
small raft of casks to the watering-place the 
ensuing night, under cover of the darkness; 
fill the casks and roll them out as fast as pos- 
sible before rafting them again, so that they 
would be, as much as possible, concealed by 
the salt water, and there anchor the raft, so 
that it would not be driven in shore again by 
the advancing tide. As soon as the raft was 
afloat, it was to be taken in tow, and the 
“wheft” set in the stern as a signal for the 
other boats, which were then to come down 
boldly, well-armed, and help get it alongside. 

The manner of rafting casks is as follows, 
two rope beckets are put on each end of a 
cask, and secured in place by the hoops—four 
beckets to acask. A rope is then run through 
the beckets, the bight of it being around the 
end of the last cask, so that the casks all fol- 
low each other, end on; and are towed with 
greater ease, once the raft is started, than a 
single cask with its broadside to the boat. 

Our casks had been becketed for some time ; 
so during the afternoon six three-barrel casks 
were strung together and put over the side, in 
readiness for our midnight occasion. We 
cleared our boat, taking out everything but 
the oars and water-keg; a good lunch was 
stowed away in her; and a grand mustering 
of arms took place, to furnish us with the 
means of defence if we should be molested— 
which was not expected to happen, as we 
hoped to be able to get the raft started for 
the ship before the natives observed us. 
Once started, we did not imagine they would 
attempt to interfere; or if they did, a few 
musket shots were expected to put them all 
to flight. 

As to arms, we made rather a poor show. 
There were plenty of muskets, but the third 
mate would take only two in the boat, saying 
they would only be in the way. Each man 
was furnished with a cutlass; but of pistols 
there was a most lamentable dearth; there 
being but one on board the ship—a wretched 
little “ pepper-box ” belonging to the captain, 
and called a “ revolver” from courtesy—which 
would not go off half the time, and when it 
did, would hardly have hurt a man at ten 
feet distance. This Mr. S. (our officer) de- 
clined to take, saying he had much rather 
have a half brick to trust to in a fight. 

At about ten o’clock we left the ship with 
our regular boat’s crew (Peanut, the black 
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Portuguese, who had been on shore with the 
mate, pulling our midship-oar), towing the 
light raft, and at about midnight we arrived 
at the break in the woods which was our 
guide to the brook. The latter we easily 
found; and by four o’clock our casks were 
filled, rolled out in the water as far as we 
could manage it, rafted, and the raft anchored, 
The tide was still falling, but as the day was 
breaking we dared not show ourselves any 
longer; we depended for our safety on being 
able to conceal our presence from the savages 
until the casks were floated by the incoming 
tide, and then getting on board the ship be- 
fure they could muster in force enough to 
annoy us. 

Naving finished the raft, we fisted the boat 
and ran her up in the bed of fhe little stream 
till she was wholly concealed by the man- 
groves; and then settled ourselves to wait 
with what patience we might for the raft to 
float. We stuck to the boat, the mangrove 
swamp not being a very inviting place to 
roam in, even if experience had not taught 
us a lesson. Daylight came; we could see 
the ship, which was pleasant, and could not 
see any natives, which was equally agreeable. 
The sun had got well up, and the tide had 
risen very perceptibly, and still everything 
was apparently going on all right. The vague 
sense of uneasiness which we had felt at first, 
and which had kept our eyes pretty wide 
open and our mouths closely shut in the early 
part of the morning, gradually gave way to a 
sense of satisfaction at the manner in which 
we were outwitting the natives, and we 
chuckled a little bit among ourselves, though 
im a somewhat guarded manner, certainly. 

“ The raft’s nearly afloat, boys,” said Mr. 
S., at ten o’clock or thereabouts; “ we'll be 
off in half an hour, and the black thieves can 
bag their heads. Halloo! what’sthat? Take 
a look at the ship, Dick.” 

The exclamation was drawn from him bya 
low, dull booming sound from the direction 
of the ship. Jumping into the little stream, 
from the bow of the boat, where I had been 
lying, I parted the mangroves and looked out. 
The ship was all right, and nothing appeared 
to awaken distrust; but while I looked, a 
puff of white smoke rose from her waist, and 
I saw a dark object run up and down from 
her taffrail to the end of the spanker-gaff, 
several times. It was the “ wheft,” or re- 
call flag, which didnot blow out so as toshow 
well, the day. being hot and still. The ship 
was signalling our return, and running the 
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wheft up and down was to emphasize it. In 
a few moments the dull boom of the cannon 
again reached us. 

“The wheft’s running up and down, sir, 
and they are firing the gun,” I reported to 
our officer. 

“Launch the boat—off with her, boys,” 
said Mr. S., sharply and decisively; “ there’s 
a screw loose somewhere; the sooner we’re 
off there the better. Off she goes.” 

We ran the boat into the water, shipped 
our oars, and started for the ship. As we 
passed the raft I remarked, “ The raft’s all 
afloat, sir.” 

“Pull away—never mind the raft; lay 
back, my lads,” was the reply, as we left the 
anchored casks astern. 

The sun was hot, but we pulled a long, 
sweeping stroke, that was rapidly taking us 
out clear of the point, when the signal-gun 
again boomed forth its warning, this time 
much louder and more startling, as we were 
considerably nearer than when it was first 
fired. All hands had been looking anxiously 
round to discover the cause of the evident 
uneasiness on board the ship, but nothing 
had rewarded our search. We knew that we 
must be visible from the ship, for they knew 
just where to look for us, and we were less 
than six miles distant. What could such 
anxiety on their part mean ? 

“Lay back, men,” said the third mate, 
commencing to “ back up” the after oar for 
the first time since we started; “lay back; 
there’s the devil to pay somewhere, that we 
can’t see. Spring her, boys, spring her!” 

All felt as if, as Mr. S., had said, “ the devil 
was to pay somewhere,” and we laid back 
with a will, shooting our light boat through 
the water at a rate which soon took ns clear 
of the point. The earnestness of the ship’s 
men was all explained now. There, less than 
& mile from us, fair abeam, and paddling rap- 
idly for the ship, were at least twenty large 
canoes, holding probably forty men each. 
To resist such a force in our boat was hope- 
less; our only hope of salvation laid in gain- 
ing the ship before they did. 

As we were pulling straight for the vessel, 
and the canoes were aiming for the same 
point, we were of course rapidly nearing 
each other; our aim was to be ahead of the 
natives before the converging lines of our 
respective. courses should meet. It was a 
hard race—to an uninterested spectator it 
would doubtless have been very fine; but we 
didn’t think much of it. Pulling for life, 
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the stake is too heavy for the contestants 
to enjoy it. No breath was wasted in talk, 
for none needed urging to lay out the last 
ounce of strength. The musket in the bow 
bothered me a little—I missed a stroke, and 
tossed it overboard. The third mate said 
nothing, but ceased heaving on the stroke 
oar a moment, to toss over the other. So 
much weight was gone; and that was of 
more importance than all the fighting we 
could do, if we were overhauled. 

We had reached within a mile of the ship, 
when it was evident that if there was any 
advantage in speed, it was on our side—we 
were certainly a little ahead of the other 
racers. The savages, a set of naked, howl- 
ing demons, eager for vengeance, and accus-_ 
tomed to the heat of the climate, plied their 
paddles with a will; while we were encum- 
bered with clothing (not much of it, to be 
sure, but still enough to make a difference), 
and were but a few months away from the 
cold and cheerless region of sea, north of 
Behring’s Straits. But men will work hard 
for life--we did. Five minutes more would 
decide the race, one way or the other. 

We had pulled,in a direct line for the ship; 
but the savages had headed a very little 
across our course, hoping to cut us off, so 
that some of their canoes were now in our 
wake, and well astern. But the leading one 
was a little on our quarter, and not more 
than a ship’s length off. Two years’ practice 
in whaleboats had trained our muscles well, 
but, though we had many a hard tug after 
“ fast boats,” we had never seen occasion for 
such exercise as this race was giving us, and 
aehing wrists and labored breathing warned 
me that not many more miles would be 
needed to finish me; nor were the others less 
distressed. One man only of our crew 
seemed fresh—Peanuts the black Portuguese, 
who bent his long back as he reached the 
blade of his eighteen foot oar nearly forward 
of mine, and then t the stout ash as 
though it were a bit of Willow, without “ turn- 
ing a hair” with sweat. Half blinded with 
the perspiration which streamed from our 
foreheads into our eyes, we could not spare 
even the moment required to dry our faces, 
but labored on, scarce able to see our oar- 
blades, the silence in our boat, broken only 
by the rapid, steady rollocking of the oars 
and the deep breathing of the rowers, con- 
trasting strangely with the infernal yellings 
of our pursuers. Mr. 8S. could see the ship, 
of course, as he faced that way, but the boat’s 
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crew could not, and the third mate could 
not see the canvas; but neither party could 
spare an instant to look around. Moments 
were too precious just then. Peanuts was 
the first to break the silence which had 
been observed since we first saw the canoes, 
Gnashing his teeth at the enemy, he said, 
half to himself and half to them: 

“You black dev! we beatee you,” and sud- 
denly elevating his voice to a yell, he contin- 
ued, “ we beatee you!” 

“Do we drop ’em any, Dick?” gasped Mr. 
S., without turning round. 

“Yes sir, I think we do, a little,” answered 
I; for I could see that the gap between us 
had increased. 

“Hurrah, boys!” continued the third 
mate, “they haven’t got us yet. Then we 
bring the ship this way, a boat’s length every 
stroke. I can see the gun-barrels shine— 
there’s men in the tops with muskets. Lay 
back, boys, another half mile and we’re safe.” 

Encouraged by the prospect of victory in 
the race, hope and a feeling of defiance lent 
new vigor to our weakened and over-exerted 
muscles; and as the sound of a cheer from 
our shipmates reached our tars, telling us 
how eagerly we were watched, and how ready 
our companions were to assist us if possible 
an answering shout went back from us— 
crowned though it was in the yelling of the 
natives. 

“Keep your stroke now, men, keep your 
stroke now,” said our officer; “don’t hurry 
your stroke—we'll do ’em brown yet—keep 
your stroke and lay back; one minute more 
and we’re there. Steady and cool’s the word. 
Ha! there goes a musket.” 

We heard no report, nor the whiz of the 
bullet; but a commotion in the leading canoe 
indicated that some one was hurt. “ Aha! 
you black dev!” screamed Peanuts, “ come 
on; we killee you—you black dev!” [Pea- 
nuts himself was black as the ace of spades, 
but was very fond of Mplying to other col- 
ored men the term “black devil” so often 
applied to himself.] A moment later and we 
could hear the report of the muskets which 
the men in the tops were firing at our pur- 
suers, and the whiz of the bullets over our 
heads. 

Some people may think the whistling of 
bullets nice music, but I don’t. I frankly ac- 
knowledge that I prefer even the dulcet notes 
of the worst hand-organ. But “on this oc- 
casion only” I enjoyed the singing of the 
leaden messengers—and so did the rest of 
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our crew. In spite of himself, and his ad- 
monition to us to keep cool, a yell of exulta- 
tion broke from the third mate, and was 
joined in by all hands. We had good cause to 
exult. Several of the natives must have 
been hit, judging from the confusion in the 
foremost canoes, which still pursued, but had 
evidently lost heart in the chase, so that we 
were rapidly gaining away from them; and 
we could distinguish the shouts of our ship- 
mates as they cheered us on, mingled with 
rapid musket-shooting and cursing at the 
savages. And then came the chief: mate’s 
hail, * Pull round the stern, Mr.S., pull round 
the stern.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Peanuts; and so 
suddenly had our spirits risen that something 
akin to a laugh took place in the boat. 

We shot round the ship's stern, and along- 
side; in a few seconds we were on deck—ex- 
hausted, but safe. Each man grasped a 
weapon to face the foe; but they evidently 
had no intention to attack. On the contrary, 
they were paddling as fast as possible to get 
out of range of the bullets, which were being 
sent at them from the deck, now, as well as 
from the tops. The signal-gun, from which 
the “ assorted ” charge had been drawn be- 
fore signalling to us, had been reloaded, and 
was pointing out of the waist at the canoes, 
Mi. S. rushed to the galley for the hot poker, 
and returned with it in his hand to fire the 
cannon. 

“Stop, Mr. S.,” said the mate, “for God’s 
mercy, stop. There’s no use in killing the 
poor wretches—they’re clearing out as fast as 
they can, now. Stop firing, men,” he contin- 
ued, shouting to the crew. 

The firing soon ceased; but Peanuts, whose 
blood was up, and who was fairly foaming 
with rage, saw the captain’s “ pepper-box” 
lying on the capstan, snatched it up, ran to 
the waist, and snapped it at the vent of the 
signal-gun. For once, the wretched pepper- 
box went off the first time it was snapped; 
and a deafening report ensued, the spikes 
and other missiles spattering thickly in the 
water around the retreating canoes, and 
doubtless doing much injury—we had no 
means of telling how much; while the over- 
loaded old gun kicked square over the main 
hatch, landing on its back with the carriage 
uppermost, against the opposite bulwarks. 

That was the last shot fired. How many, 
if any, of the savages were killed, we could 
not tell; but there were enough of them left 
to paddle back to the shore again nearly as 
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rapidly as they had come, at any rate. As 
the canoes neared the land on their return, 
the captain, who had been looking at them 
over the rail, suddenly turned to the mate. 
“Man the windlass, Mr. C.; we'll get out of 
this hole. Give the boys a glass of grog, sir; 
I'll send the steward up with the brown 
pitcher.” 

The anchor was lifted and our canvas be- 
ing filled with a light breeze, we soon left the 
accursed islands astern; and the sun rose 
next morning on an unbroken horizon of 
water. Our raft of casks may be anchored 
there yet—we never went tw look after it 
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again; and its loss put us on short allowance 
of water until we reached Tumbez, in Peru, ° 
some time after. If any one wants to go to 
the Easter Islands for water, he can go; but 
I shall beg leave to decline keeping him com- 
pany. 

For a week after that race I felt the effects 
of that half hour’s terrible suspense and over- 
exertion; and it is certainly a human feel- 
ing, if not a Christian sentiment, which makes 
me hope that each of the natives was as 
much used up as I was. If I ever emigrate 
from New England, it will not be to the 


* Easter Islands. 


AVARON, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“ Under the lofty cloisters 
Of the abby of St. John, 
For fifty golden summers paced 
The good monk Avaron.” 


SoMEWHERE, I have read a ballad with an 
opening like this, calling up a thousand vis- 
ions of the rugged old days, and of histories 
not written in books. Who was Avaron, save 
the recluse he seemed? In sooth, I know 
not, for the beautiful ballad leaves each read- 
er to his dream. Let us subtract thirty from 
the fifty golden suinmers, and he shall have 
trod for a score of years beneath the lofty 
cloisters—a stately monk, such as few convent 
piles have sheltered. 

Never saw England a period of greater vio- 
lence than succeeded the usurpation of 
Stephen. The Empress Matilda, the rightful 
heir to the crown, invaded the country from 
Germany, and for the brief season of her 
triumph the monarch was himself thrown 
into prison. Robber knights committed out- 
rages in all portions of the land. The great 
nobles became little better than brigands, and 
their castles were scenes of riot. During all 
this outward turmoil, the monk Avaron paced 
the solemn cloister. So strong of limb he 
was, and so martial of bearing, as to seem a 
warrior priest. 

Not far from the convent of St. John, dwelt 
a woodman named Robert, with whom and 
his good dame abode their daughter Maud. 
One cannot imagine anything more lovely 
than this fresh young English girl of the 
twelfth century. Let the reader picture the 
fairest creature he has ever known—some 


love of his glad young days—and then imag- 
ine her far away in the time of King Stephen, 
dwelling “ under the greenwood tree.” Maud 
Ws a poem, wondrous sweet, whose spirit, as 
read by the neighboring rustics, found but 
wretched translators. 

There was one, however, who felt in the 
cotter’s daughter an interest surprising to 
himself. This was the monk Avaren; and 
Maud had come to welcome his holy foot- 
steps. His benignant spirit was sure to leave 
her happier, sweeter and nobler than when 
it found her. Well may we imagine the 
calm delight that Avaron found in this one 
bright oasis which bound him yet to earth, 
Sad and stern enough was he in cloister, but 
in the exercise of a kind of guardian love his 
spirit passed out of long frozen fountains, out 
of tempest, or whirl, or cataract, smooth and 
gentle, and deep, and with a joy unspeakable, 

That the contemplative spirit of the monk, 
wearied with the flights of learning and 
scarred in the warfare of a world not yet for- 
gotten, should have found pleasure and rest 
in the exercise of a spontaneous guardian- 
ship over one so lovely, was not wonderful, 
But there was something more than this—a 
deep, paternal love for the simple and beau- 
tiful child, such as she was when he first met 
with her, for the blushing, rose-lipped maiden, 
such as she had now become. Often the 
thought of her colored the page which the 
holy father read, till he would arise and walk 
toward the cot of the forester Robert, as if 
fearing that some great ill was about to befall . 
his gentle charge. Dear is the cost of a lov- 


ing nature, yet who would exchange it for 
indifference? Do not its own sweets a thon- 
sand times repay the anxiety, from which its 
worldly way is inseparable ? 

But if in the midst of stormy memories, 
and of heart-burnings, which his holy vest- 
ments covered but could not smother, the 
troubled priest found peace in his grateful 
office of counsellor and guide—no less did 
beautiful Maud reap benefit from the blessed 
communion. What knew her rude compan- 
ions of the sweet conceptions of her heart? 
What knew the daughter of old Erwolf, or 
the sister of Gurth, of the Dale? 

“They are stocks and stones,” mused 
Father Avaron; “they receive nothing, they 
reflect nothing; they have no transparency 
of soul. But my little Maud—Maud, Maud; 
what a dear, sweet name! O, if evil should 
befall her! Howclearher young fancy. Her 
soul is like St. Mary’s spring in yonder valley. 
As the sun of her life rises higher and higher, 
she reflects all beautiful things. Nothing 
hath she lost of all that I have breathed to 
her of the wonders of the old time—nothing 
of the deeds of warriors, of the martyrdom of 
priests. To her companions, the forest and 
the heath end all; for the stone takes no im- 
pression. I tremble for the rose that may 
fall, for the fountain that may be drank up 
by a horrible draught. O, these troublesome 
times! Yet happier the serf than the baron !” 

It was beautiful to see the good father 
wending his way through the green wood 
upon missions of charity or gentle consolation. 
The holy cross gleamed upon his breast like 
a golden star, wonderfully in keeping with 
the benignity of his features. Yet in that 
lofty face, though checked in its worldly im- 
pulses by his high and sacred faith, dwelt a 
spirit of dauntless resolution. Often the 
bugles broke upon his ear, as the neighboring 
nobles spurred in the forest chase, and as 
often, remembering the lawlessness of the 
times, he feared for lovely Maud. 

“What lady of all their castle halls,” he 
mused, “is so fair asshe? I have armed her 
mind against artifice and dissimulation, but 
where these may not succeed, power and 
violence may. The. daughter of a forester, 
yet she hath the Norman features—O how 
like, how like to those that live:in my heart! 
And the name, too, the blessed name of Maud. 
It is a strange coincidence, as if the sweet 
spirit reincarnated, had stooped hither to 
mellow and make dear my seclusion.” 

Then the holy father would fall to musing 
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upon the past, coming insensibly to the 
troublesome times of the preseut—the slaugh- 
ter of the brave Earl Arundel, and the devasta- 
tion of many abroad estate. What of the 
unknown champion, whose deeds filled all 
the country-side? Where was his abode? 
and for what especial wrong did he wreak 
vengeance on Matilda’s partisans ? 

“ How life repeats itself!” eried Avaron. 
“Ts it not the same story—devastation and 
murder, then a knight in dark armor, retri- 
bution and terror. It is mine own history 
reenacted, and methinks, almost, that I have 
two identities !” 

Meanwhile the life of Maud was not with- 
out its adventures. Once, in the deep forest 
which custom had made familiar, she was 
startled by a charger’s tramp, and raising her 
head, beheld a mounted knight in sable. No 
less surprised than the young girl, he checked 
his steed for a moment, but upon the appear- 
ance of old Robert, he turned slowly away, 
not, however, without a graceful gesture of 
salutation. 

When Father Avaron heard of this inci- 
dent he was somewhat anxious, but he be- 
came the more so when a week later, Maud, 
who had no secrets from the holy monk, told 
him of an a@venture still more stirring than 
her encounter with the knight. A wolf had 
pursued her in the forest, but just as he was 
in the act of springing upon her, the arrow of 
an expert archer laid him dead at her feet. 
Her rescuer was a blue-eyed youth, a 
stranger to all the neighboring rustics, but 
though his garb was coarse, Maud could per- 
ceive that he had nothing about him of the 
servile air of a cotter. It might have been, 
Maud thonght, that service in the train of 
some great nobleman had given that mellow- 
ness to his manners which none of her rude 
acquaintances possessed. He seemed a waif 
thrown out by the stormy sea of that violent 
period. 

Again and again, as by the merest accident, 
Maud met the blue-eyed youth, who abode, 
as she learned, with a stout woodman some 
leagues. from Robert’s cot. Robert himself 
was strongly prepossessed in the young 
forester’s favor, for that he could be a boon 
and brave companion was sufficiently evi- 
dent. Charming Robert by his rader nature,. 
he charmed Maud by his gentler. The 
maiden’s soul was. all poetry. She would 
have shrunk intuitively from a villain, how- 
ever cunningly disguised; but Arthur, her 
young deliverer, was earnest and noble in his 
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love. If he poured into the girl’s impression- 
able nature a poetry of his own, it was 
because he felt it. The waterfall, and the 
birds, and the green leaves were his helpers, 
and with these he wrote upon Maud’s heart. 
Now no more alone must she listen to brook 
or bird; another heard for her, and she for 
him. 

The artless nature of his young charge 
soon unwittingly revealed to Father Avaron 
the true state of affairs, and the good priest 
was troubled. He had himself met with 
Arthur and been favorably impressed by his 
modest and frank demeanor. But here was 
a resolution—a venturing forth, never again 
to return. The thing which had been could 
never again be. It was not time or distance 
of which he thought—only change. It was 
an event which here drew a line separating a 
certain mellowness, and happiness, and beauty 
from the present and calling it a thing of the 
past. O, the misery of putting aside living 
offices of affection and calling them dead. 
Were we each morning to place in some be- 
loved hand a bright new rose, would we not 
in this connection be unconscious of any past, 
feeling only the sweet flowing present, as if 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow were bound 
together in one? But the border of the past 
is marked by the last rose. Beyond it are the 
things that were. So Avaron felt when he 
thought of Maud and the new channel which 
the fountain of her heart had found. Yet he 
knew that this must be—he felt sad, that 
was all. 

With care for the woodland maiden weigh- 
ing heavily npon his heart, the priest sought 
a long interview with Arthur; and when the 
latter rose from the confessional, the good 
monk’s face expressed unusual pleasure. He 
was satisfied; a sweet peace beamed from his 
Norman eyes, and he felt that Maud’s danger 
—for he had ever entertained a presenti- 
ment of danger to her—must be looked for at 
other hands than those of her youthful lover. 
Then the two men conversed of war, and 
peace, and of political economy, and falling 
from the lips of a peasant, the martial 
sentences of Arthur would have surprised 
any save the good monk Avaron. 

“I would that these wretched days were 
over,” cried the latter. “The nominal sway 
of Matilda is but a mockery. The nobles in 
her interest have become but brigand chiefs, 
with ne strong hand to restrain their rapacity, 
or check their vengeance upon supposed 
enemies. The Count of Blois was ever 
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energetic as affable, and even before he 
seized upon the throne his name was a power 
in the land. I could have wished that he had 
been less ambitious, and that Matilda might 
have quietly succeeded her father; but since 
both church and state have acquiesced in the 
advancement of Stephen; since the crown at 
his demise can easily be returned to the 
hereditary line; since we behold the disorders 
which his brief imprisonment has already 
brought upon the land, and since no other 
hand can readjust the confused elements of 
society, I long for his return to power.” 

“But how, holy father,” said Arthur, “is 
this to be accomplished? The walls of 
Arundel Castle, where he lies in durance, are 
defended by the flower of Matilda’s forces. 
The-single black steed and his rider,” he 
added, with a deprecating smile, “would 
harilly be equal to such an enterprise.” 

“True,” replied Avaron. “I feel that the 
condition of affairs is almost hopeless. 
Robert Earl of Gloucester is the soul of his 
party, and Matilda’s enemies cannot make 
head against her while that nobleman exer- 
cises his present authority. Without him, 
her presence would become intolerable even 
to her own partisans, for she is weak, im- 
perious and cruel.” 

“And what the king is to ourselves,” said 
young Arthur, taking up the monk’s idea, 
“such the Earl of Gloucester is to Matilda 
and her followers. I have it, holy father; 
without Gloucester, the hands of our enemies 
fail; with King Stephen at liberty, assured 
triumph is ours. So simple a proposition 
solves the problem of our affairs. But the 
proposition itself, how shall it be realized ?” 

“I know not,” said Avaron, “ but thou art 
young, and mayest yet see the dawn of 
brighter days. Would that I might have 
taken myself wholly within the cloister; that 
I had no anxieties beyond; but the weal of 
the human race is still dear to me, even the 
mere earthly weal. Should the fame of 
Maud’s beauty once reach the lawless gentry 
—should any ill befall her-—O my son!” 

“But she hasa guardian that she dreams 
not of,” replied Arthur; “and besides, holy 
father, at the first whisper of danger, as I 
have heard thee say, she must take sanctuary 
in the abbey.” 

Maud’s danger was greater than they 
imagined. Her fame had indeed gone abroad ; 
a young, rollicking esquire had stared rudely 
at her as she passed under his gaze at thie 
cottage door; another had met her in 
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company with the holy father; and even the 
fierce baron, Sir Ralph de Montmorencie, had 
drank to the forester’s daughter. 

It was not long subsequent to his interview 
with Arthur, that Avaron was surprised by 
the arrival at the abbey in the darkness of 
evening, of Maud and her parents, escorted 
by several horsemen, among whom a knight 
in black armor was the most conspicuous 
figure. A band of lawless retainers of the 
train of Montmorencie had attempted to ab- 
duct the young girl from the cottage, and 
were just placing Maud forcibly upon a 
palfrey, when a small band headed by the 
knight in sable, charged them with irresistible 
fury. 

“I had received intimation of the enter- 
prise,” remarked the dark warrior, apart to 
Avaron, “ but had nearly been too late.” 

“Thanks, O thanks to the Virgin for her 
blessed interposition!” cried the good monk. 

“And now,” said the sable knight, “I will 
leave Maud in the keeping of the holy sanc- 
tuary. I have a mission which brooks little 
delay. Tell her that thou hast met with 
Arthur the woodman; that his heart is with 
her, but that business involving her hopes 
and his has fur the moment called him toa 
distance. Adieu, holy father, till we meet 
again!” 

A night and a day passed, and then Sir 
Ralph de Montmorencie attacked the abbey 


with his fiaree retainers. It wasa monstrous 


and sacrilegious act, but one to which there 
could be no successful resistance. In the 
confasion of the assault, Father Avaron led 
Maad and her parents from a secret postern, 


and they fled through the darkness, finding 
shelter in a wild covert of the green wood, 


There was almost a fierceness in the air of 
the monk. His stalwart fizure seemed taller, 
broader-shouldered, and more warrior-like 
tan ever before; and how bitterly, how 
vehemently he spoke. But after the first 
ebullition, as Maud cowered close beside him 
in the sylvan dell, he seemed recalled to his 
caimer self! 

“My child, my blessed child!” he said, 
“they cannot harm thee—surely there must 
be a way opened for thy deliverance. I know 
not why, but even in this terrible moment, I 
feel a presentiment of approaching good to 
thee and to all of us. This wretch who has 
invaded the sanctuary is the son of one who 
was himself guilty of monstrous crimes. 
Thon hast hot been the first to suffer from 
the villanous race of Montmorencie.” 
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The gray dawn had begun to light the 
faces of the concealed fugitives, and the 
forester looked inquiringly and almost with 
alarm towards the holy father as he spoke. 

“Years ago, good Robert,” continued the 
friar, “the elder Sir Ralph wooed a maiden 
who rejected his suit. She was highborn as 
beautiful, and many a proud baron knelt at 
her shrine. The lady's choice, however, fell 
upon a nobleman whose deeds in arms had 
already won him the favor of both king and 
people. They were wedded. A twelvemonth 
passed, when an uprising of the great barons 
called the happy bridegroom forth in the 
service of the king. In his absence, his castle 
was attacked by Montmorencie, but the Lady 
Maud, such was the name of his beloved, fled 
to the forest, as a second Maud has this night 
done, and for the moment escaped his hand. 

“On the subsequent day, however, Sir 
Ralph de Montmorencie, Sir Geofirey de 
Bohun and Sir Hugh de Grantmesnel scoured 
the greenwood in pursuit. It was arranged 
that the beautiful fugitive should be the prize 
of him who might first secure her. This 
brutal agreement they deemed a most excel- 
lent jest. At length they espied the lady 
fleeing at their advance. Her flight lay to- 
wards a clift overhanging a rapid torrent, and 
inaccessible to horsemen. 

“*Mine, mine is the Lady Mand!’ cried 
Montmorencie, flinging himself from his 


charger and leaping up the cliff. ‘Mine, Sir 
Hugh, not thine? 

“Hardly had he spoken, when stumbling 
in the rugged way, he fell with a force which 
forbade all further progress. 


“The gigantic baron, Sir Hugh Grant- 
mesnel, sprang furiously pasthim. The Lady 


Maud had reached the summit of the cliff, 
and was prepared for a leap below. The 
baron stretched his hands to grasp her—but 
in the forest there crouched an unseen figure. 
Stooping on one knee, a stout woodman drew 
his bow, the cloth yard arrow sped; and 
Grantmesnel, throwing his arms aloft, fell 
stark dead upon the rock! 

“ Heaven’s blessing upon the head of him 
who would have saved the Lady Maud! 
Vain, alas! was the act, as it was daring, for 
at that very moment she leaped from the 


cliff. The retainers of the slain nobleman 


caught a moment’s glimpse of her floating 
garments as the swift torrent whirled her 
away. In vain they pursued the woodman; 
he vanished in the forest; and the story of 


this terrible scene was left to be related by 
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the vassals who witnessed it. None ever 
heard of the woodman more, nor of the hap- 
less Maud. OQ, how like to thee, my daughter, 
how like to thee!” he added, turning to the 
furester's child. 

“And didst thou know her, holy father?” 
asked Maud. 

Robert the forester dropped upon his knees 
at the feet of the monk. 

“ Holy father,” he cried, “I fear that I have 
done a deadly sin in thus far withholding 
frem thee a confession long since due. I 
myself am the woodman whose arrow was 
met with.the blood of Grantmesnel. But I 
have more to say. Returning to the scene of 
the catastrophe, when the ferocious enemy 
had departed, I discovered that the lady had 
been miraculously preserved from instant 
death. The swift current had swept her be- 
neath a rock, hiding her from the view of 
those upon the cliff. Still able to walk, she 
accompanied me to my cabin where my good 
dame attended to her needs; but a week later, 
upon the birth of her sweet little girl, the 
beautiful lady died. Meanwhile I became 
aware that Grantmesnel’s retainers suspected 
me of having slain Sir Hugh, and to escape 
their vengeance I removed to a distance. 

- “The child became -the idol of our house- 
hold; and not even to thee, when long after- 
wards I first saw thy blessed face, did I make 


confession of the truth, lest in some manner 


the angel should be taken from our hearth 
and bestowed among the great. What be- 
came of her father, in those turbulent days, I 
could never learn, further than that he in 
some way fell under the displeasure of the 


king and was imprisoned at the very time of 


the catastrophe; but as to Sir Geoffrey de 
Bohun and Sir Ralph de Montmorencie, they 
were both struck dqwn and cloven from crown 
to chin, by a knight whom no man kuew.” 
“My child, my blessed child! cried 
Avaron. “Thus the whispers of nature have 
been true through all these years! Myself 
was the Lord of Oakland. The machinations 
of Montmorencie made the king my enemy, 
and I wasimprisoned. I pierced the dungeon 
wall to reach those who had destroyed my 
fame and desolated my hearth; and, ven- 
geance once appeased, I sought the cloister. 


Beautiful, marvelously beautiful, even in our 
days of trouble, are the dispensations of 
Heaven. Thou, sweet Maud, didst spring up 
as a flower almost by the portal of my cell. 
But hark! It cannot be that our enemies in 
pursuit would sound the bugle!” . 
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Avaron started to his feet, and as he did so, 
the sound of trampling horses from two op- 
posite directions smote his ear. The beams 
of the rising sun, lighting a narrow glade, 
flashed upon the armor of two opposing 
squadrons. 

“What have we here?” cried the monk. 
“The sable knight, as I live! and opposed 
stands the son of him I slew.” 

“ Montmorencie! Montmorencie!” “Arun- 
del! Arundel!” and the two stalwart noble- 


men with their heavy armed squadrons, 
thundered to the shock. In a moment all 
was over. 

“The blessed saints be praised !” exclaimed 
Avaron. “Thou art saved, my child, and 
thine enemy is gone to his account! Tis 
retainers are fleeing in terror!” 

The fugitives stepped forth to view, nor 
need I describe the greetings that passed. 

“Arthur, Earl of Arundel,” said Avaron, 
“let me present thee to the Lady Maud, 
daughter of Ethelwald, Ear) of Oakland.” 

Lord Arundel dashed the helmet from his 
head. 

“Mine own Maud,” he cried, “dost thou 
recognize Arthur the woodman in this 
cumbrous garb of steel ?” 

There was no mistaking the deep blue eyes 
and sunny clustering locks, and Maud threw 
herself into the mailed arms of her lover. 


“Thus,” cried Arundel, “have I avenged 


the slaughter of my father and the desolation 
of his estate. The Montmorencies are vile 
from root to branch, and he who would have 
ruined thy hopes and mine, heired but the 


basenesss of him who defamed the brave Earl 


of Oakland, my father’s friend, and made 
desolate his hearthstone by the murder of his 
young bride.” 

In the vehemence of her feelings Maud 
would have spoken of the revelation so lately 
given, but a gesture from Avaron restrained 
her. Not here—not before those rude 
warriors, would he be aught but the holy 
father. 

“My bands are strong,” said the Lord of 
Arundel, “I have possessed myself of the 
abbey and dispersed many of my men through 
the forest, in quest of both friends and 
enemies. For weeks I have been mustering 


forces for a secret enterprise from which I 
but this morn returned to find you in such 
imminent peril. At the monastery, holy 
father, thou wilt find Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, whom I captured as he rode in 
the chase.” 
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“Then,” replied Avaron, “ assured triumph 
is ours, for the earl’s ransom must be found 
only in the person of King Stephen.” 

And thus it was; Matilda’s party, struck 
with consternation at the captivity of its 
champion, at once offered the king in ex- 
change. Under the able head of Stephen, 
his oppressed partisans rallied, a compromise 
was effected, whereby the son of Matilda was 
designated as the king’s successor upon the 
latter’s demise, and the imperious princess 
retired from the land. 

Arundel and beautiful Maud, in ‘the 
presence of King Stephen, were linked by 
Avaron in the holy bonds; and not till the 
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rite was over did the king or his great baron 
learn the worldly name of him who wore 
those sacred robes. 

Days of peace succeeded, and blessed were 
the visits of the holy father to Arundel 
Castle. Years later, his declining hours were 
soothed by the ministrations of the gentle 
Maud; and when he had departed, the 
brotherhood of the monastery wondered what 
had been his human record. 


“The holy fathers knew not, 
But they buried Avaron 
Under the lofty cloisters 
Of the abbey of St. John.” 


“Guitty!” When that word rang through 
the crowded court-room, there was not a 
sound to break its awfulness. It struck like 
a heavy blow upon the silence, and made the 
hearts of every listener for an instant thrill 
with pity. Some one was doomed to death. 
Somebody stood on the boundary of eternity, 
with all life’s worth and wealth luring him 
back, with mocking smiles and scornful eyes. 

A hush for a moment hung like a cloud 
over the assembly, then there burst forth a 
dry, tearless sob, and some one with a wailing, 
despairing cry said: 

“Father!” 

Then all again was silent, but eager eyes 
peered sharply to discover the owner of that 
grief-broken voice, and heads were bent 
earnestly forward. Then there came a shuf- 
fling of feet, and the officers with the prisoner 
came down the room. 

He was a magnificent specimen, and seem- 
ed to verify the words, “God created man in 
his own image.” He towered several inches 
above any one near him, and his chest was 
broad and perfectly developed. A handsome 
head with a broad forehead, white as milk 
near the hair, and bronzed a little lower 
down, as was the entire lower portion of his 
face, exhibited a thoughtful and generous 
nature, and his eyes were tender as a woman’s, 
There was not a sign of distress save the 


grieved white lips, otherwise the face was as 


serene as a summer's day. Just behind him 
walked a child—his child you knew at once, 
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by the striking resemblance—a little girl of 
eleven or twelve yearsof age. There was not 
a tear in the glittering brown eyes, but her 
face was white and rigid as death, and her 
tiny hands clenched fast together, betrayed a 
fearful struggle within. 

“ You will not drive me away yet, will you?” 
she pleaded, as they neared the door. “I 
want to talk with poor father.” 

“T’ve nothing to say about it. I can’t let 
you go below with us, but I guess you can 
come to-morrow,” said the officer. 

“Can’t I go now?” she asked, grasping his 
arm. 

“No, not now.” 

She said not a word but sprang forward 
and clung to the prisoner. 

“Mary, little daughter! Do you forget 
poor mother ?” 

“No, no,no! But what can I say to her? 
How can I tell her? What can I do?” 

“Tell her to pray for me, and trust in God. 
Be a brave little girl, and comfort her as I 
would.” 

She stood up. 

“And I shall tell her that I'll die to prove 
you a good man; and, father, I shall do it.” 

She stood aside and watched them as they 
walked down the hall, and disappeared; say- 
ing to herself, “Yes, I’m going to save him. 
He shall not die, he shall not be—” her white 
lips trembled at the word, “hung.” She did 
not notice the crowd that was surging through 
the open door and rudely pushing her. She 
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saw nothing but the path he had taken down 
the hall into the open air. Her brown eyes 
were dull and vacant, and her lips cold and 
white. It was a strange sight, and the curious 
crowd gathered in handreds about her. She 
did not see them; a hazy, filmy veil seemed 
spread before her eyes, and a numbness like 
death possessed her. 

“It’s poor little Mary Neilson,” said a kind- 
ly voice, from the crowd; “some one orter 
take her home.” 

“ Little Mary,” said a woman, stepping for- 
ward and taking her hand. 

She did not hear them, but when the 
woman’s arm stole around her, she sank 
bereft of life and strength into her lap. 

“She must go home,” said the woman. 
“Poor thing! she’s a weakly creature, and 
this has proved too much for her. No won- 
der. Poor Neilson!” 

“Hush!” The thin hand was raised. 
“Hush! He will not die. Some one says it is all 
well. Some one says, ‘ Mary, don’t cry,’ and 
Mary will not. I can see him climbing a bill 
where purple flowers and long-stemmed 
grasses wave their heads. There is a river at 
its foot, in which pebbles and yellow sand are 
lying as thick as they can lie. Now he’s walk- 
ing swiftly over the plain, talking wildly, and 
turning back to the white house away up on 
the hill. Then he goes on, on, on, O, so very 
fast that I cannot—O, I cannot—yes, I see 
him. It is the train which passed under the 
bridge below our house, and he is going away 
in it. O! O! mother, mother!” She threw 
out her hands, and her face expressed the 
wildest emotions with fear and horror pre- 
dominating. “Right down over the steep, 
slippery bank with a fearful crash. Don’t 
you hear them groan? See, they are bring- 
ing them out all covered with—O! with 
blood! There he is, but, he is not dead. 
There’s a cut upon his head, and his arm 
hangs down at his side.” 

A convulsive spasm passed her face, and she 
moved wearily, and the awe-struck crowd 
pressed nearer. 

“He is very weak and sick. I cannot speak 
to him. He is miles on miles away. It is a 
little bit of a house, on a broad field where 
there is nota tree in sight. There are flowers 
and grass, a lot of it, and when I look away 
off, it looks like water. They will take care 
of him and make him well, but he should not 
toss and growl so much. He talks about some 
one—some woman, I think—I am not sure, 
for I cannot hear her name.” 
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Again that terrible convulsion swept her 
face, and she passed her hand across her 
brow. Her eyes grew again bright and deep, 
and she stood up with an effort, and looked 
in wonder upon the crowd. 

“Are you ready to go home, Mary?” asked 
the woman who had held her. 

“Yes. I forgot where I was. Have I been 
asleep ?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

The crowd parted, and allowed her to pass 
with a deference and tenderness they might 
give a queen, and with her companion the 
condemned felon’s child passed out. 

It was a wonderful ‘case. Months before 
young Ray Berkely had disappeared. Neil- 
son was foreman in the great factory of which 
he was a joint owner. They never agreed. 
From the hour of his coming, with his vague 
ideas of mechanism, gathered from books 
carelessly read, and from men who knew less 
than himself, there was open warfare. For 
fifteen years Neilson had lived in the heart of 
that great, noisy crashing mass of animated 
iron and steel, and there was not a bolt nor 
bar, screw nor valve, that he was not as 
familiar with as with his own name. He 
smiled at first at young Berkely’s suggestions, 
but when he found the man in earnest, he 
stepped forward with the superiority of a 
practical machinist, and remonstrated against 
the foolhardy alterations which were then 
under consideration. Berkely was not a snob, 
but his education had given him as vague and 
indefinable ideas of equality as of machinery, 
and when Neilson, in his rough overalls and 
dirt-begrimed face, came forward and stood 
there beside him, in lris snowy linen and per- 
fectly fitting broadcloth, he felt a right to 
order him, with a severe censure for his 
boldness, back to his work. 

Neilson obeyed, but his teeth left a mark 
upon his under lip, and from beneath his 
sullen brows he shot an angry glance at his 
perfumed superior. 

“It’s no use, Ray,” expostulated the senior 
partner, his uncle. “Neilson has managed 
the works for fifteen years, and the profits 
have been immense. It is all folly to think of 
making alterations.” 

And Berkely went away muttering about 
old fozies and ignorant louts. 

He was betrothed to Genie Hosmer, the 
heiress of Riverland, a fine old estate situated 
upon a high hill which overlooked the river. 
In these stormy days her heart and temper 
were sore tried. He seldom came without a 
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bitter story of his miserable attempts at alter- 
ations, and innumerable curses for Neilson 
and other rebellious spirits, which seemed to 
hold, in a demoniacal power, the entire control 
of his mighty machines in the old factory. 

He became like a haunted creature, and 
wandered in feverish restlessness, pursued 
forever by the intricacies of his works, and 
their presiding genius, Amos Neilson. 

One night Genie Hosmer said as she stood 
at her door: 

“T am half afraid to trust you, Ray. The 
servants say that there is a great stir among 
the workmen. Your desire to reduce the 
power will throw many out of employment, 
will it not?” 

“Yes, and save one half the expense under 
which we are now laboring.” 

“But you are making money enough. 
Neilson is an old workman and understands 
everything well, aud why don’t you let it go 
on? Let Neilson have his way. He knows 
best.” 

Poor Genie was terrified by the look he 
gave her. 

“And so you turn away from me! O God, 
Genie, I believe I am growing crazy.” 

He did not pause to say good-night, but 
hurried away through the darkness, and she 
in her heart half believed him right when he 
spoke of growing crazy. 

It was a heavy night, with only an occa- 
sional flash of blue light to break the dense 
darkness, and very few ventured beyond the 
village street. There was sufficient to keep 
them busy, and those who were not at home 
were in the barroom, the post-office or the 
stores, talking and cemmenting upon the 
strange battle between Berkely and Neilson. 

A little past eight Neilson looked into the 
grocery store, and said to one: 

“ Have you a horse here, James?” 

“No, I walked down. Do you want him 2?” 

“Tt is no matter. I am going over to the 
Hill to get the doctor; my wife’s a little out 
to-night, and I thought if you had your horse 
here I would borrow him for an hour or so, 
However, I can walk about as well.” 

“It’s a little duskish, aint it?” 

Yes.” 

He walked away, and the crowd went on 
with their gossip. On the following morning 
Neilson made his appearance in a pitiful 
plight. He was as pale as death, and over 
one eye, a long cut extended quite across his 
temple, back beneath his hair. A fall, he 
said, from the plank bridge, which spanned 
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the river a little way below the highway, had 
caused it. He ventured, on his way home 
from the Hill, to take the footpath through 
the woods, aud the planks gave way and let 
him fall into the water. No one doubted 
him then. 

Before night the town was noisy with in- 
quiries for Berkely. He had not been seen 
since he left Genie Hosmer at Ler door, and 
he could not be found within the limits of the 
town. 

Just at nightfall, a party of laborers, cross- 
ing the plank bridge where Neilson had met 
his accident, found a glove, a handkerchief 
and a knife. The glove was torn in several 
places, and the handkerchief which bore the 
letters R. B., and the clasp-knife, were covered 
with blood. 

Of course they were identified as belonging 
to the missing man, and immediately the air 
was thick with blood and murder. Before 
noon on the following day, Amos Neilson lay 
a hopeless, helpless prisoner in the jail. 

The well-known feud which existed be- 
tween them was sufficient to convince the 
public mind that Neilson had killed Berkely, 
and other circumstances combined to make 
as clear a case of willful murder as ever came 
before a court of justice. 

Neilson had a few friends. The senior 
Berkely was one. He too thoroughly under- 
stood the honest, high-spirited fellow to doubt 
him, and knew the nature of his nephew too 
well to deem) him incapable of suicide, or any 
other rash, impetuous deed which his il] tem- 
per suggested. He testified to the fact that 
Ray left him on the night of his disappear- 
ance, in a perfect fury. The combatants had 
exchanged words during the day, and Ray 
swore to be avenged. He even begged his 
uncle to discharge Neilson, and fairly ground 
his teeth in rage when he refused him. 

Miss Hosmer’s testimony verified the truth 
of Mr. Berkely’s statement. Ray was in a 
state of terrible excitement, and seemed 
capable of doing anything to rid himself of the 
troubles which were pursuing him. 

The testimony of the workmen went 
further. Occasional threats from Neilson 
were distinctly remembered, and the conver- 
sations between the two were many of them 
entirely repeated. 

Others, ten or twelve at least, recognized 
the clasp-knife as having belonged to the 
prisoner, and the evidences of a struggle were 
clear in Neilson’s pale face, and the bruises 
which were afterwards discovered. 
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“It was fully believed, that on his return 
from the Hill he overtook Berkely, and that 
they resumed their quarrel and a fight ensued, 
in which Neilson conquered, but he denied all 
knowledge of the affair. He stood up before 
his accusers, when they sought to beg a con- 
fession from him, and only replied: 

“T am innocent, so help me God!” 

In the spring-time he had his trial, and 
they led him back to his cell, a condemned 
man. 

Through the dreary days of his imprison- 
ment little Mary had been his comforter. 
She had flitted from the bedside of her sick 
mother to his dismal cell, and worked with a 
~ will which shamed many a woman. She had 
so much faith in her father that she could not 
believe they would condemn him. Sbe had 
told him so, with a radiant, smiling face, day 
after day, when he sat gloomy and despondent, 
and many times cheered him so well that he 
began also to have hope. Butthe blow came, 
and crushed and broken, he reentered his cell, 
from which he was never to come forth until 
he came forth to die. 

From the hour of the strange scene in the 
courthouse, which one imputed te hysterics, 
another to clairvoyance, and one or two will- 
fully skeptical ones to her own artfulness, 
little Mary became bright and cheerful. She 
went on with her work, with a courage and 
light-heartedness surprising to every one. 

Neilson was condemned to die, but the day 
of his execution was indefinable, and she re- 
minded every one who came near her of this 
fact. 

“My father may be saved—” 
quietly say. 

Miss Hosmer was her best friend. In her 
grief fer her betrothed her generous heart did 
not forget the more than orphaned child, and 
in each other’s company these bereaved ones 
found great comfort. 

“If Mr. Berkely had only listened to you, 
Miss Genie, he would have been happier. 
Don’t you think so?” asked Mary, one day. 

“Tome? What did I say?” 

“ Did you not tell him to be content with 
what he had ?” 

“Yes, but who told you?” 

“Idon'tknow. Somebody did. Somebody 
tells me a great deal of late. But, Miss Genie, 
it is not clear. There’s a great load upon my 
head. I often think that if you would put 
your hand there, it would all go away. You 
or somebody like yon. Sometimes when you 
take my hande there's a strange feeling goes 
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up, away up into my shoulders, and it pricks, 
pricks, like many little pains.” 

A faint smile came to Genie’s white lips. 
She prayed that she had no mesmeric power 
to touch this strange child, and wake her 
slumbering spirit to action, for to her it 
seemed horrible. 

“Will you rub my head, only just a little, 
Miss Genie ?” 

She mechanically put forth her hands and 
laid them up on the low white forehead. 

“O Genie, how pleasant it seems. It all 
slides away like a heavy great cloud, and I 
feel, O Genie, as though I stood away up on 
a tiny place in the blue sky, with nothing but 
air, air, air!’ Don't move yourhand! Ifyou 
do I'll fall! O, there’s a strange face—I've 
seen it before. It is one that would bring 
you, and me, and others a world of pleasure. 
I'm going to bring it here. It would have 
been here days ago, but for that rolling field, 
and the lame arm, and the bad temper that 
would not let the arm get well. It can’t be a 
great way off. And yet it looks so strange— 
so white and calm, and it used to be dark and 
stormy like the Hill on a winter's night. 
There'll be a great time in the street. They 
will shout and laugh as you and I will. 
Genie, do you see that face ?” 

“No, child,” answered Genie, with a 
shudder. 

“You will by-and-by. You'll be very glad 
to see it. I suppose you'll see it clearer than 
Ido. Sometimes it is hid away from me, by 
a crowd, or smoke, or a hill. Strange things 
come up, but J never lose it. I always know 
where it is, even if I don’t see it. O the 
garden, the air, the flowers, Genie—” 

The little head fell back upon her arm, and 
the child lay motionless as a corpse. A 
desire to keep the reappearance of this singu- 
lar state a secret, possessed her, and gently 
removing her head to the sofa she arose and 
fastened the door. The long windows were 
open, but she knew that none of the servants 
would enter there, and throwing a shawl over 
the child she sat down beside her. Through 
the long afternoon she slept, breathing with a 
regularity that indicated peace in mind and 
body. Miss Hosmer would not awaken her, 
for she knew that she was exhausted, and 
needed rest, and twilight crept on, and still 
she sat there. 

With the increasing darkness came a desire 
for company, but not caring to arouse any 
one, she drew the lace curtains and lighted 
a lamp. 
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“Genie! Why, I’mstill here!’ And Mary 
suddenly sat up and looked wildly about 
her. 

“Yes, dear. You have been sleeping all 
the afternoon. Hark! There issome one on 
the piazza. I wonder who has called at this 
hour?” 

“Shall I go?” 

“Not yet. Whoever it is, I shall be at 
leisure to entertain you until I can send one 
of the servants home with you. It isnot safe 
to go alone. I do not feel like seeing visitors.” 

There was a rustle at one of the curtains. 

“Tf you say so, Genie, I will go away again.” 
And Ray Berkely sprang in and stood before 
her. 

She could not speak. Her eyes were wild 
with terror, and had he not caught her with 
his warm, living hands she would have fainted 
and fallen to the floor. ° 

“Why, Genie, are you frightened? You 
look as though you had seen a ghost.” 

“T thought you one. Are you alive, or am 
I dreaming ?” 

“T am alive, I believe, and you are awake; 
but if this young lady does not cease her 
strange antics and tears, I shall believe neither 
one nor the other.” 

In five minutes he knew the whole story, 
and with tears in his eyes he turned to Mary, 
who in her happiness was crouched upon the 
floor at his feet, and gathered her up in his 
arms. 

“Thank God, that I am not too late.” 

“And to-morrow we will go and open the 
prison doors, and lead poor Neilson home in 
triumph.” 

“No, Genie, not to-morrow, but to-night. 
Think, darling, how wearily each hour drags 
to acondemned man. To-night he must know 
it; he must be liberated if it can be done.”, 

In his lonely cell Neilson sat counting the 
hours as they dragged on, or pacing up and 
down, praying, moaning, begging for mercy, 
when through the clear air came a confused 
murmur of voices, that swelled into a roar and 
echoed like thunder in his ears. Some one 
was coming rapidly down the corridor, with 
loud cries. Impatient hands were at the door, 
and when it opened, a flood of light streamed 
upon Mary, Miss Hosmer and—O, it could 
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not be!—yes, Ray Berkely were dragging him 
forth. 

How he ever came out beneath the free 
blue sky he never clearly knew. He only felt 
himself borne above a crowd who were shout- 
ing his own and Berkely’s name, and soon 
after was kneeling in peaceful silence by the 
bedside of his happy wife. 

“T fled from Riverland,” said Berkely, in 
telling his story, “and ran hastily down the 
footpath across the plank bridge. Upon the 
bridge I fell, and as a moment before I had 
taken my knife to cut a staff from the hedge, 
it was of course my fortune to cut myself 
severely. I instantly tore aside my glove, and 
wrapped my hand in my handkerchief. This 
did not stay the bleeding, and angrily I threw 
them all away and gathered some leaves from 
a bush beyond the bridge. I walked on all 
night, and part of the following day. ThenI 
became exhausted, and at the first town, 
found the depot, and entered the cars. I 
travelled night and day for nearly a week, not 
knowing nor caring whither I was bound, 
At the end of the seventh day we were thrown 
into a deep and rock-bottomed valley, by the 
carelessness of the engineer, and there I 
paused. I was dragged from the wreck with 
a broken arm, and a terrible cut upon my 
head. In a cabin on the prairie I found a 
resting-place; and there I worried myself into 
a fever, and cursed myself and all the world, 
Something came over me while I lay there, a 
calmness, a knowledge of my folly and wrong- 
doing. When after months of suffering I 
arose from my bed, I felt like a new being, 
Neilson, you and I can thank God together.” 

“1 knew it would be so, did 1 not, Miss 
Genie? Somebody or something told me so. 
It never came before, but in our great trouble 
it saved mother and me, and perhaps all of us.” 
And Mary laid her head upon her father’s 
arm. The works went on as they had gone 
for fifteen years, and Berkely had so much 
faith in Neilson, that a year ago he admitted 
him into the firm. 

Old ladies tell long tales of Mary Neilson's 
gift, but she has forgotten it, and only calls it 
a dream, or any name that occurs, as seems 
the whole of those dark months in her young 
life. 
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SAVED BY A RING. 


. BY FENNO HAYES, 


He had heard the boat’s keel grate on the 
sand half an hour before, and he knew his 
ship but waited for him in the harbor below 
to up with her anchor and away, and when 
before had he been last on board? Standing 
in the deep embrasure of a window, a glance 
without now and then showed him the two 
sailors walking impatiently up and down the 
beach, but still he lingered, watching a little 
figure that danced as lightly as if Captain 
Charley Grayson’s ship was just coming into 
port instead of being just ready to leave it; 
or as if Captain Grayson were no more to her 
than any other sailor that came and went 
from Reckport. 

The least bit of a figure it was, with great, 
deep, baby-blue eyes, a skin white as milk, a 
mouth like a ripe cherry, and hair, not gold 
nor flax, but just yellow, with not a straight 
inch in one of its curling threads. Captain 
Grayson looked at this pretty creature, and 
asked himself if it wasn’t alla dream that that 
cherry mouth had kissed him only the night 
before; that the yellow curls had floated over 
his shoulder while the baby-blue eyes had 
looked up in his dark ones, with tears for his 
going. Why she hadn’t missed a dance that 
evening but never once had danced with him, 
and as for the air at the north pole, that he 
had breathed more than once, it wasn’t to be 
compared to the atmosphere that surrounded 
her for him, though there were smiles enough, 
and to spare, he thought, for everybody else. 

What did it all mean? Was it true, what 
Basil French said of her, that Genie Lawton 
was the veriest flirt in Christendom? He 
couldn’t—he wouldn’t believe it. Well, the 
stars were growing pale in the skies, and he 
must be gone. But he must speak with her 
first, if he had to interrupt her in the midst 

‘ofa dance. Did she think he could vow ever- 
lasting love to a woman one night, and leave 
her the next for a voyage half round the 
world without a word ? : 

Fortune favored him a little, for just then, 
for the first time since he had entered the 
ballroom, Genie stood a little apart and alone 
between the dances. Captain Grayson crossed 
the room and said, almost imperatively: 

“Come out into the garden a minute, 
Genie. I must be gone in five minutes.” 

“ Indeed, Captain Grayson,” she answered, 


coldly, “the dew would do neither me nor 
my dress good, I fancy. Since you are going, 
good-by.” And quick as a flash she slipped a 
ring from her finger and as she gave him her 
hand as if in farewell, she left the ring—the 
ring that had been his token of betrothal—in 
his hand as she withdrew her own. 

Then the music began again. Somebodye 
came up and claimed Genie for the dance, 
and Captain Grayson found himself out in 
the garden alone a moment afterwards, with- 
out the slightest recollection of coming 
thither. The ring was still in his hand. 
Should he cast it away? Somehow he could 
hardly do it. She had worn it on her little 
white hand, and he was one that was slow at 
unloving. And as he held it, feeling more be- 
wildered than angry yet, Basil French, his 
old friend, came up the walk. 

“You here, Charley?” he said. “Why, I 
thought you out of sight of land by this time. 
What’s up, old fellow ?” 

“Everything,” said Grayson, impulsively, 
opening his hand and disclosing the ring. 

Basil French laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“1 didn’t think you were so hard hit, 
Charley. She has served you better than 
most,” he added, a little grimly; “ I think her 
jewel-box must be quite well filled.” 

At that the ring sped out of Captain Gray- 
son’s hand with emphasis. 

“ Good- by, Basil,” he said. “My men have 
waited long enough for this fool’s play.” 

Basil French remained a while longer in 
the garden after Grayson’s departure, pacing 
up and down the walks with a quick step, and 
smiling once in a while as if his thoughts 
were pleasant, and yet the moonlight falling 
full on his face scarcely showed a pleasant 
smile. Once he stooped and picked up some- 
thing and put it in his pocket. 

“ Who knows but it may save me buying?” 
he said, in a low undertone. “Two engage- 
ment rings exactly alike would be a romantic 
coincidence, and all women love romance— 
pretty fools !” 

“You've had a merry night of it; haven’t 
you, child ?” said Mr. Lawton, as the carriage 
whirled them homewards at last, just as the 
gray dawn was peeping over the hills. “Iwas 
such an old fool, seeing you so gay, that I 
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couldn’t bear to take you away, and here’s 
daylight close at our heels. Come, your old 
father is about as good to you as any of those 
young popinjays could be that were so thick 
round you to-night—eh, Genie ?” 

~The young girl crept a little nearer her 
father and laid her cheek fondly against his. 
How happy he thought she was, his gay, light- 
hearted Genie! If everybody could be so 
eared for and protected as was this fair child 
of his! Ah, but there is no garrison for a 
woman's heart, no fortress through which 
dhe arrow of treachery and deceit may not 
find its mark. 

Virginia Lawton’s feet had been much 
lighter than her heart that night, for she was 
proud and had plenty of spir.t, for all her child- 
ish look, and no man should imagine that she 
wore the willow for hin. She had come into 
the ballroom with a shadow on her bright 
spirit, it is true, for the parting that was so 
near; but to be wretched when one loves and 
is loved again is hardly possible. Youth, and 
hope, and love build such rainbow bridges 
across absence. Some caprice had led her to 
ask of Grayson not to speak of their engage- 
ment to her father. 

“Wait till you come back, Charley,” she 
said. “You know it is all right, for he likes 
nobody so well as you. He’s such a tease I 
should have no peace of my life if he knew.” 

Grayson had told her he should not be able 
to come -early to the hall—he was so busy 
getting ready to sail; but come he certainly 
would to dance at least one dance with the 
“sweetest lass in al the round world,” to 
whisper something besides “ good-by ” in “ the 
ear that no sea-shell of any shore he ever trod 
matched.” 

Perhaps some memory of words like these 
haunted her brain, for her cheeks. were like 
rose leaves and her mouth smiled as if some 
one were speaking to her as she stood by a 
window alone. 

It was but fora moment; then some one 
came up. Of course she had a bright smile 
for Basil French. Wasn’t he Charley’s best 
friend—the man who owed his life to her 
gallant lover? 

He was a handsome, frank, open-hearted 
looking fellow, you would have said. His 
forehead was broad and white with brown 
hair waving back from it, his nose straight 
and shapely and his mouth smiling. If there 
was any fault to be found with his face it was 
with his eyes. Perhaps it was their being so 
very light that made themseemcold. At any 


rate the smile of his lip never crept up to 
them. Of easy address, notably good-tem- 
pered, Basil French was a universal favorite. 

“Do try to console me, Miss Lawton,” said 
French. “I’m as much in the dumps about 
Charley Grayson’s going as if I were Laura 
Rice herself.” 

It can’t be denied that alittle sudden pallor 
came over Genie’s cheek at these words, and 
a strange feeling of constriction seemed 
around her heart, but she answered lightly: 

“And who is Laura Rice? and why should 
she be disconsolate about Captain Grayson’s 
departure ?” 

“O, a little girl over to Middleton that he’s 
saying good-by to now, I suppose. Charley 
always tells me all his love affairs, and as it’s 
‘off with the old love and on with the new’ at 
every port with him, they make quite a list. 
But there’s Davenant, that I’ve been trying 
to find all the evening. Excuse me, Miss 
Lawton ;” and he was gone. . 

Genie felt one minute as if she were ice and 
the next fire. Basil French had spoken so 
carelessly and yet so assuredly, and she knew 
very well that if Charley Grayson had a friend 
in whom he confided it was Basil French. 
But yet he could never have spoken of her to 
him, for French’s manner hadn’t a shade of 
meauing iu it. She couldn’t think he lied, 
for even if he had the disposition, which had 
never been attributed to him, where was the 
motive? Then came little memories that 
stung like scorpion bites. How often Charley 
Grayson rode over to Middleton, a town four 
miles distant, and it was to be remembered 
that he never spoke of why he went. Laura 
Rice? Yes, she had heard of a girl by that 
name there, said to be very beautiful. How 
willing Grayson was not to speak to her 
father of their engagement. “ His first, his 
only love,” he had called her—* a love in every 
port,” said Basil French. “What does a 
woman know of men ?” she thought bitterly ; 
and then Virginia Lawton, fiery and impul- 
sive, made up her mind that her name at- 
least should be off this gay gallant’s list. And 
all the while these thoughts rankled in her 
heart she danced and smiled as if she hadn't 
a care in the world. 

Captain Grayson was late, very late—“ quite 
a ride to Middleton,” thought Genie, scorn- 
fully—but when he did come Genie never 
gave so much as a look his way, and when he 
did come up to her but the least toss of a 
word and her card was full to the very last 
dance, 
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This was a bold game Basil French was 
playing, but he had planned it well. Virginia 
Lawton was high spirited he knew—it would 
not take much to rouse her, and at this late 
moment Grayson would have hardly time for 
inquiry or explanation, and as for letters here- 
after, he would look out for that. For himself, 
why should Genie suspect him of falsifying 
his dear friend, Captain Grayson, and least of 
all would she suspect him of doing it for love 
of her, to whom he had never seemed much 
more than politely indifferent. 

A nobler, truer heart never beat than Char- 
ley Grayson’s, or a baser, more treacherous 
one than that of Basil French. How two 
such could be friends for years without the 
true discerning the false is hard to explain. 

Some three years before, at some foreign 
seaboard town, Grayson had rescued French 
from drowning, he having been seized with 
cramp while bathing. French was aman who 
simulated gratitude gracefully, to say the least ; 
and indeed, so long as Grayson did not stand 
in his way in the slightest, he doubtless liked 

. him as well as he could anybody. The two 
countrymen became friends at once. French 
took a cruise up the Mediterranean on the 
Ariel, Grayson’s ship, and then the two parted, 
the one to saunter through Europe at such 
pace as he liked, the other to “ range the seas 
over.” One day, long afterward, French saw 
the Ariel lying amid the crowd of shipping at 
Liverpool, and wasn’t long in overhauling her 
captain. It chanced that Grayson was going 
to set sail at once for Rockport, French’s very 
home, and Basil decided to retirn on the 
Arie) with him. 

A few days after their arrival at Rockport, 
French, strolling about the quiet old town 
with Grayson, vowed there hadn’t so much as 
a leaf on one of the trees changed since his 
departure four years before. Down on the 
wharf the same old weather- beaten men sat 
on casks and kegs and told the same old sto- 
ries of pirates, and sharks, and running the 
blockade; nobody had moved into town or 
out. If anybody had died it was nobody that 
Basil missed, for all the old familiar faces and 
forms moved about the quiet streets, or sat 
behind the counters 6f the small, dingy shops. 
Basil found it unspeakably stupid, but still 
his accommodating mouth had a ready smile 
for every one, his smooth tongue spoke as 
warm words of gladness to be home again to 
everybody that shook his hands as could be 
desired. And everybody thought Basil French 
was such a pleasant young man, while he 
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walked on repeating to himself that it was 
“ well enough to have the good-will of a dog.” 

As they turned a corner Mr. Lawton put 
out his hand, which Basil took with a sudden 
recantation of his vow that nothing in Rock- 
port had changed, if that was Genie Lawton 
by her father’s side. He had a faint remem- 
brance of a little fair-haired girl, but this— 
this was a very fairy queen. 

While Mr. Lawton was assuring him, in 
the usual form of an introduction, that this 
really was his daughter Virginia, Basil French 
was thinking of several things—first, that 
circumstances made it very desirable that he 
should have a wealthy father-in-law, and Mr. 
Lawton could furnish that desideratam to 
anybody that married his beautiful daughter; 
second, that it might be profitable for him to 
remain longer than he had at first proposed 
in Rockport; third, that he didn’t like the look 
the young lady gave Grayson; and fourth, that 
when he had taken his aim everybody must 
stand out of the range. Perhaps, had French 
known that Virginia Lawton, from a love of 
contrast it may be, disliked fair men and con- 
sidered six feet the proper standard for a gen- 
tleman’s height, he would have liked still less 
the look she gave Grayson who was a hand- 
some man, both dark and tall, while French 
was light and rather short. Mr. Lawton gave 
both gentlemen a cordial invitation to call 
upon him and passed on. 

“T never saw so pure and innogent a face 
in my life,” said Grayson to French. 

“ Take care, Charley,” laughed Basil. “ Re- 
port says she’s a rare flirt. I believe that's 
the way always with these women that look 
like angels.” 

Basil knew Grayson disliked a flirt above 
everything, and he thought, at any rate, it 
would do no harm to throw out this hint in the 
beginning; Grayson might be frightened off. 

But at their very first call at the Lawtons, 
Basil, who was an adept at reading faces, saw 
that in a fair field he should stand no chance 
beside Grayson, and as for the captain himself, 
it was very evident he thought the prize worth 
winning. So Basil decided not to show his 
true colors at a)] for the present, and at the 
same time determined to “ move heaven and 
earth” but he would have his will. The 
father’s money and the daughter’s beauty were 
altogether too desirable not to try for. 

“Grayson will have to leave soon, and then 
the game will be in my own hands,” he 
thought. So, apparently indifferent to Genie, 
he let the matter alone until the very night of 
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Grayson’s departure, when he began his evil 
work as we have seen. French was acute 
enough never to lie when the truth would 
serve, so his occasional falsehoods found ready 
credence. 

Anger and mortified pride swallowed up 
every other feeling with Captain Grayson as 
he turned his steps from the garden to the 
shore. He had never loved a woman before, 
never had even a passing fancy, and he had 
disclosed all the passion of his heart to add 
to the triumphs of this jilting girl. He won- 
dered if many women were such adepts in 
simulating love. 

There was a rough sea running for a day or 
two after Captain Grayson sailed, but he was 
more tossed about in mind than in body. | 

As the first heat of Grayson’s anger sub- 
sided, the face of Genie Lawton, so innocent 
in its childlike loveliness, seemed ever before 
him. What if there were some mistake— 
some misunderstanding? If he only had had 
the chance to ask an explanation! But Basil 
had said he was only one of her numerous 
victims. He never thought of doubting Ba- 
sil’s word—why should he? But perhaps re- 
port had wronged her. So in softer mood he 
dwelt on this idea until he determined to write 
and beg some explanation. “I cannot give 
her up so,” said poor Charley, to himself. 
“Why, it seemed to me I was as sure she 
loved me as that the stars shone over us when 
she whispered it.” And by the very first 
chance he sent a letter to Miss Virginia Law- 


ton, enclosed in one to Basil French, 
“T dare say you'll think me a fool, Basil,” 


wrote Grayson, “but the truth is I can’t give 
her up easily.” Then he recounted the sud- 
deureturning to him of his ring, and expressed 


his hope, his almost conviction, that there 
was some misunderstanding, “TI enclose the 
letter to you,” he said, “because she took a 


decided fancy to keep our engagement a se- 
cret from her father until my return, and I 
yielded to it because she wished it, though I 
would much rather not have done so. If Mr. 
Lawton sees a letter for his daughter with a 
foreign postmark, it will, of course, excite his 
curiosity, and I do not wish her to be annoyed, 
however she may regard me. I know I can 
rely on you to see it safely delivered.” 

Basil French took up a habit shortly after 
Grayson’s departure, of lounging in the back 
room of the post-office about the time of the 


arrival of the mail, and cultivated the ao 
quaintance of young Lane, the postmaster’s 
son aud clerk, in a manner that decidedly 


flattered the youngman. Careful to keep out 
of the way, never seeming to take any interest 
in anybody’s affairs in the matter of corre- 
spondeiice, Basil had managed to find out the 
number of Mr. Lawton’s box, and watched 
with the eyes of a lynx any letters that were 
deposited in it. Captain Grayson wrote a 
very bold, peculiar hand, and this, with the 
foreign postmark, Basil was sure would serve 
him to detect it, if any letter should come 
from him. If there did, why then he would 
secure it in some way that he did not think it 
necessary to plan until the spur of the mo- 
ment should aid him. But his watch was a 
short one, for as we know, unsuspecting Gray- 
son played into his hands in an unexpected 
manner by the first foreign mail that arrived. 

Basil read Grayson’s letter to himself with 
very much the same smile that he had worn 
in the moonlit garden a few weeks before, 
then broke the seal of that addressed to Vir- 
ginia Lawton and perused it, the smile grow- 
ing mere and more into a sneer at every line. 
“What stuff a man like that will write to a 
woman,” he said, and then, twisting the letter 
in his white, shapely fingers, he held it over 
the blaze of a lamp till it turned to ashes. 

“Now a line to you, my beloved friend, and 
I think you will not trouble me with any more 
letters for Miss Lawton.” 

He drew his writing-desk toward him, and 
wrote, in the middle of a long letter: 

“And now, Charley, I dare say you’ve skip- 
ped half the preceding, looking fur something 


about Miss Lawton and the way she received 


. 
your letter. I delivered it into her own hands, 
hinting that I knew what had passed between 
you as excuse for its coming through me. 
“She took the letter, and tearing it open 


read it at once in my presence. As she fin- 
ished, she broke into one of Ler musical laughs 
—you know how sweet her laugh is, sometimes 
—‘ Dear me,’ she said, ‘what an,absurdly in 
earnest man your friend is! Only fead this, 
Mr. French.’ 

“Of course I declined, but how a woman 
could look a very saint while acting so like a 
Satan is one of the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence, I think. But forgive me, 
Charley, for speaking ‘lightly of what I’m 
afraid is rather a serious matter with you. I 
thought it best to tell it to you just as it was. 
Forget her,old boy ; she isn’t worth a thought.” 

“There,” said Basil, sealing the letter, “if 


she should become my wife, why, men have 
said harder things than that of women and 
married them afterward. Ishould tell Captain 
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Grayson, and, of course, there would never be 
any explanation between them. If I don’t 
marry her, it’s likely he’ll never see her again. 
And now he’s disposed of I think it is about 
time to be about my own wooing.” For French 
had been too wary to make any move until 
Grayson had been gone some time. 
, Meanwhile, poor old Mr. Lawton had been 
puzzling his brains as to what was the matter 
with Genie, or whether there was anything 
the matter with her, or was it all his imagina- 
tion? It wasn’t that she was less gay, rather 
that she was too much so, seeming restless 
and uneasy unless her life was a whirl of ex- 
citement. Somehow he missed something in 
her—the old childish way she had of being 
pleased at nothing, and once or twice she had 
burst into sudden tears when he had stroked 
her hair and called her his “ yellow-haired las- 
sie ’—the very name Grayson had called her 
more than once. But when her father asked 
anxiously the cause of her tears,Genie laughed 
and said she “ guessed she cried because she 
was too happy—people did, sometimes.” 
Perhaps that was the reason she cried 
sometimes in the night when the wind raved 
and tore, and the big waves tumbled in the 
harbor and broke, booming like guns of dis- 


tress, on the beach. Why couldn’t she forget 
him—him who had his love in every port? 
That was the ugly ghost that refused to be 
laid, but rose and walked before her if ever 
she had a thought that she might have been 
hasty. Laura Rice might have been a mistake, 


but, of course, Basil French knew his friend’s 


character. Then Genie would vow to herself, 
as she had a hundred times before, never to 
think of Grayson again. 


There were only these two, Genie and her 


father, for Mrs. Lawton had died early, and 
everybody in Rockport knew that Genie dearly 


loved her father whose heart was bound up in 
her. Basi, thought it might be well to have a 
friend at court, and commenced his wooing by 
making Genie’s father her proxy. Basil’s 
garden and Mr. Lawton’s adjoined, and one day 
Basil came and leaned over the intervening 
fence while Mr. Lawton was at work among 
the flower-beds, his favorite occupation. 

Basil was very entertaining that morning. 
He had seen so many beautiful gardens, pub- 
lic and private, abroad, and he described them 
well and suggested little imitations of some of 


their beauties that might be made, on a small 


scale, in Mr. Lawton’s premises. Then he 
remembered that he had somewhere seeds of 
various foreign plants that would undoubtedly 
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grow in America. He would hunt them up, 
and if Mr. Lawton liked, he should be very 
happy to have him try them. And then he 
went away, leaving Mr. Lawton thinking what 
a very pleasant fellow young French was. 
The next morning Mr. Lawton was called 
away on business, and so Genie went out to 
water the flowers alone. Bgsil, seeing a 
movement among the shrubbery, thought at 
first that it was Mr. Lawton, but coming near- 
er, the gleam of a light muslin showed him 
that he had made a mistake; a decidedly 
pleasant one, he thought, as he stood for a few 
moments behind the bole of a large tree near 
the fence watching the fair face that was just 
then bent above a lily of exquisite beauty. 
The morning was a lovely one, and Genie 
Lawton’s was a beauty that seemed in pecu- 
liar harmony with blooming flowers and smil- 
ing skies. Here, among the blossoms, young 
and healthful, she had forgotten all save that 
it was sweet to breathe in so lovely a world; 
but as she looked up from the lily, the sight of 
Basil, as he stepped forward} reminded her of 
that which she was even trying to forget, and 
the color on her cheek deepened into crimson. 
“ Good-morning, Miss Lawton,” said Basil. 
“Tsaw something moving among the trees, 
and thought it was your father, to whom 


I promised some seeds yesterday. So I came 
down with them, but the flutter of your dress 
told me my mistake before I was half way. 
They should be sown at once, and as I may 
not be here for a day or so, I think I will leave 


them with you for him.” 
Genie shared her father’s enthusiasm about 


rare plants, and there were questions to be 
asked and answered, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Basil spared less effort to entertain 


his companion of to-day than that of yester- 


day. Yet he was very careful not to have 
the slightest air of empressement. -He had de- 
termined upon his role for the present—that 
of the kind, neighborly friend, the man who 
should show every attainment that he pos- 
sessed in the best possible light, gnd command 
respect, admiration and confidence. He right- 
ly judged that Grayson had been an ardant, 
passionate wooer—Genie would be apt to re- 
coil from anything of the kind from another. 
Patience, the ingratiating himself into her 
father’s particular favor, the gradual unfold- 
ing of himself from her father’s friend to her 


lover, paved by a watchful but unobtrusive 


attention to her comfort and wishes, these 
were the steps Basil had laid out for walking, 
if not exactly into Genie Lawton’s heart, at 
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least into her acceptance of him as a husband, 
if her father strongly desired it. 

So, cautiously and warily, he followed up 
the beginning he had made, and every day 
Mr. Lawton became more convinced that 
there were very few young fellows like Basil 
French, so ready to put himself out for any- 
body, willing ® sit and read the paper an hour 
at atime for an old gentleman whose eyes 
were failing him. 

Then when Mr. Lawton began to suspect 
that Genie might be the magnet that drew 
Basil so often to his house the idea was not 
unpleasing to him. To be sure he had once 
thought that Captain Grayson and Genie 
were going to make a match of it, but he had 
been mistaken. He was getting old, and if 
he should die Genie would be left ajl alone in 
the world. Basil’s father had left him a 
handsome property (of which Basil had left a 
very large portion in Europe, but Mr. Lawton 
didn't know that), and in fact Mr. Lawton 
didn’t know of anybody he would sooner 
trust Genie with than with Basil French. 

As for Genie, though she could not help 
liking Basil for his attention to her father, and 
being a little touched by his silent devotion to 
herself, she had made up her mind that 
there was no such thing for her as loving any 
man again. She might have many friends, 
but hers was a nature that admitted of but 
one love. 

But one night there came a sad blow for 
Genie. Her father had a paralytic shock, 
and in her distress and alarm Basil appeared 
so honestly sympathetic, so helpful and strong, 
that the poor girl really clung to him; for this 
man could wear the “livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in” with so consummate a 
grace that he might have deceived an angel. 
Basil was sadly tempted to declare himself at 
this very time, but he never acted from im- 
pulse, and he reflected that this might shock 
Genie. But he was so thoughtful, and ten- 
der, and kind—so good to Genie! She could 
never forget iff she thought. 

When Mr. Lawton rallied somewhat from 
his illness, he appeared much broken and 
shattered, and a little childish. He manifest- 
ed 2 great affection for Basil, and was very 
anxious about Genie, being constantly tor- 
mented by a fear of dying and leaving her 
alone. “What will she do when I am gone, 
Basil,” he said, one day, “my poor lamb, all 
alone in the world!” 

“My dear sir,” said the saintly Basil, 
“would you entrust her happiness to my care 


if I could prevail upon her to honor me so?” 

“To nobody so quickly,” said the old man, 
pressing Basil’s hand in his feeble clasp. 

Armed with this“ good-speed ” Basil sought 
Genie and urged his suit with the same tender 
ness that had marked his manner all along. 

But Genie would give him no encourage- 
ment. “I shall never love any man,” she 
said, vehemently, a fiery blush suffusing her 
face, “ it is impossible—impossible.” 

Basil received this rather emphatic answer 
with a sad resignation, only begging of her if 
ever it was possible for her to give his suit 
any consideration to remember that he should 
never withdraw it. And then he troubled her 
no more, but was the same kind, respectful 
friend as ever. 

But Mr. Lawton was at first disappointed 
and grieved, and then angry at Genie’s re- 
fusal of Basil. With the petulance of sickness 
he reproached Genie for refusing to let her 
poor father have the comfort of knowing that 
she was provided with a safe protector before 
he died. Meanwhile Basil gained more and 
more influence over the weak old man, and 
this marriage of Basil and Genie gradually 
took the form of monomonia with him. 

He entreated and expostulated with Genie 
day after day till she was almost wild. Some- 
times she would think, “ Why not? He has 
been good to me—he always would be, I sup- 
pose. Perhaps I should be as happy as many 
other women.” But she knew very well all 
the time that she was only trying to make 
herself willing to become a sacrifice for her 
father's sake. 

One day she went into her father’s room 
and he began, as usual, bemoaning the prob- 
ability of his soon leaving her alone, and 
how strange it was that she could not let him 
die happy, knowing that she was safe with so 
good a man as Basil French. Genie listened in 
silence, thinking how little like her old indul- 
gent father was this querulous, complaining 
invalid, and asking herself why it was that 
she could not do this thing upon which his 
heart was so set; and as she thought a tear 
stole unbidden down her cheek. 

Her father saw it. “ Virginia Lawton,” he* 
said, suddenly, “I believe you are crying after 
that puppy of a Captain Grayson.” 

Don’t say that blue eyes eannot flash. 
There was fire in Virginia Lawton’s, and her 
cheeks, brow and bosom flamed a fair crim- 
son as she said, “ Father, you cannot despise 
Captain Grayson more than I do. Moreover, 
you may tell Basil French, if you like, that if 
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he still cares for such regards as I can give 
him he is at liberty to tell me so.” It seemed 
to her at that moment that she would die 
sooner than live with the possibility existing 
of ever listening again to such words as those 
her father had spoken of Captain Grayson. 

Now Basil French congratulated himself 
that the game was won, and he only wished 
to hasten the wedding, for he was tired of 
his goody part and of dull, stupid Rockport. 
Genie’s money would take them abroad in 
good style. He didn’t flatter himself at all 
that Genie loved him —indeed, she had hon- 
estly told him that she had consented to marry 
him for her father’s sake—but he didn’t know 
but it was almost as well. A woman who 
loves is always exacting, he thought, and a 
little apt to be sharp at spying out occasions 
for jealousy, and, in truth, Basil’s words about 
Captain Grayson, “a love in every port,” 
would apply very well to himself. On the 
whole, Basil was very well satisfied. 

Why is it that so often a criminal, after 
having laid some admirably and carefully con- 
cocted plot and carried it out almost to the 
end, at the very last does something absurdly 
rash and foolish? Basil French bethought 
himself that he must furnish an engagement 
ring, and then he remembered his little speech 
to himself in the garden. - He unlocked a box 
and took the ring from it. “It must have 
cost a pretty sum,” he said. “I cannot afford 
such a one in the present rather reduced state 
of my funds.” 

He examined it carefully. There was no 
mark by which it could be identified, and 
Basil French decided to give Genie Lawton 
the ring Captain Grayson had given her. 

When he brought it to Genie a sudden pal- 
lor came over her face. “ Where did you get 
that rifig?” she gasped. 

“Are you faint, Genie ?” said Basil, anxious- 
ly, and with the most innocent air possible. 

“No, no,” she said, “ but where did you get 
that ring?” 

“T ordered it from Tate & Co, New York,” 
he said. “ What is there about it that affects 
you se?” 

She looked keenly at him, but his eyes un- 
flinchingly met her own, and there was upon 
his face only a puzzled, anxious expression. 
It must be only a cruel coincidence, the sim- 
ilarity of the two rings, but how could she 
wear it, to be a constant reminder of that 
which she prayed and strove to forget? 

But she must, she thought wearily, for least 
of all could she bear any questioning that 
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touched ever so unwittingly upon this subject 
so painful to her heart. “I am net quite 
well, to-night I think, Basil,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand for him to place the ring 
upon it. “I fancied that I had seen a ring 
like this before. It is very beautiful,” forcing 
herself to look at it and speak naturally. 

The moment Basil French had given Vir- 
ginia Lawton the ring he repented it, and in- 
wardly cursed hiuself for a fool for doing it. 
He went home uneasy and ill at ease, and 
taking up the evening paper the first thing 
his eyes fell upon was not at all calculated to 
dispel these feelings. It was the ship list, 
headed by the arrival in Boston of the Ariel, 
Captain Grayson. 

“Hang it,” said Basil, “who knows, if I 
don’t go where he is but he’ll be coming here, 
and that wont do just now. No, no, Iam so 
anxious to see my dear friend that I cannot 
wait a day to join him in Boston. Depend 
upon it I'll stick closer than a brother to him 
while he’s on shore this time.” 

When Genie Lawton escaped to her own 
room, after her trying interview with Basil, she 
tore the ring from her finger and threw it 
upon her table. It seemed to burn her hand 
like a flame. “ Will nothing allow me to for- 
get that man?” she said. “I will hide it, lose 
it, anything rather than wear a perpetual re- 
minder of him.” 

Then a sense of the strangeness of the two 
rings being so alike struck her, and she took up 
the ring and examined it closely. It was a 
perfect fac-simile she thought. She opened a 
drawer to put itin a box. A small microscope, 
a favorite toy of hers, caught her eye in the 
drawer. She remembered that she had looked 
at the first ring through this, and an impulse 
rose within her to look at this in the same way. 
Why, there it was, that very little flaw in the 
same stone, a flaw too small for the naked eye. 
She trembled like a leaf, for she knew that she 
held in her hand, not the fac-simile of Gray- 
son’s ring, but the ring itself. 

At this momenta servant tapped at her door 

and said that her father was waiting for her 
to read the evening paper to him. She had no 
time to think or wonder now. She must go 
down at once, for her father didn’t like wait- 
ing for the news. 
The op news was always the first thing 
that Mr. Lawton desired read, and here again 
fate thrust memory before her as she read, 
“ Arrived—Boston—ship Ariel, Grayson.” 

Well, she read on, telegraphic, congressional, 
general news, anything, everything, but it all 
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might have been so much Greek or Hebrew, so 
far as the words conveyed any sense to her, for, 
though her mind was not left free enough to 
conjecture how the ring came to be the same, 
she was repeating over and over in her mind, 
“ it is the same.” 

Before the paper was finished Basil French 
came in again. “I am called to Boston, sud- 
denly,” he said, “ and as the train goes early 
I must say good-by, to-night.” 

Genie did not follow him to the door to say 
farewell, as lovers have a fashion of doing 
when others are by. “ Good-by,” she said 
simply, giving him her hand, coldly, he fancied, 
and as she did so he noticed that the ring was 
not on it. This worried him a little. “By 
heaven!” he thought, “ what a fool I was to 
give her that ring! I must have been crazy.” 

The paper was finished at last, and Genie 
was at liberty to go back to her room. It 
seemed to her afterward as if something en- 
tirely without and beyond herself controlled 
her action that night, for she went immediate- 
ly to her writing-desk, and taking a sheet of 
paper wrote: 


“CapTaIN GRAYSON:—This ring, once 
given me by you, Basil French gave me to-day 
for an engagement ring. How did he come 
by it? VireInta LAwTon.” 


In this note she enclosed the ring, and fold- 
ing it and placing it in an envelop directed it 
to “Captain Charles Grayson, ship Ariel, Bos- 
ton.” Then she went swiftly down the stairs, 
and found Tom and bade him take it to the 
post-office that night, so that it might go by 
the early morning mail. 

While doing this Virginia Lawton had 
scarcely thought at all, only that she must ask 
of Grayson this question, but when the letter 
was past recall a dozen tormenting surmisings 
came to her. Grayson might have sold it to 
Basil, or to the jewellers. O, why had she not 
thought of all this before she wrote? And 
in an agony of pride and remorse the night 
“went by. 

Two more congenial friends you would 
have thought were seldom met together than 
Basil French and Charley Grayson, as they 
sat together in a snug room at Grayson’s 
hotel when a servant entered with a letter. 

Surely Grayson knew that delicate hand. 
He opened the letter. What was this? 

Basil French, too, saw the ring, and for 
once his face played him false. The sm'le 
and color both forsook his lip and cheek, and 
Captain Grayson, looking up from the few 
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words of the letter, read convicted treachery 
and deceit written in every line of the face of 
him he had thought his friend. 

He strode to Freunch’s side and grasped his 
shoulder with fingers that felt like the grip of 
steel. “Where did you get this ring?” he 
said, holding the ring before him. “ Did you 
give Virginia Lawton the letter I sent her?” 

French tried to rally, but he did not know 
how much, or whether any, of his falsehoods 
Virginia had exposed, and he only managed 
to say, with rather a poor show of calmness: 

“ Why, picked it up, to be sure, Charley ; you 
know I never let anything slip through my 
fingers.” 

“T wish I had let you slip through my fin- 
gers at Leyden,” said Grayson, “for I believe 
you are a treacherous, lying villain.” 

Grayson was fairly trembling with rage, but 
he controlled himself with a mighty effort, 
He opened the door of the room. 

“ Basil French,” he said, “if you do not go 
out of that door in one instant of your own 
accord you will by my help. Go,” he said, as 
French hesitated. 

He looked at him and went without a word. 

In the evening of the most wretched day 
Virginia Lawton ever spent, a ring at the 
door was followed by Hattie’s announcement 
to her mistress that a gentleman wished to 
see her. 

Genie went down listlessly. Probably some- 
body on business, for Genie’s futher was too 
feeble to bear much and so the most of the 
burden fell on her. 

She opened the door and looking in walked 
a step or two forward as if inadream. Then 
somebody came up, and taking both her hands 
turned her full toward the light so that he 
might look down into her face. “ Virginia 
Lawton,” he said, “do you love me?” 

She trembled, she blushed, and ended with 
a shower of tears that Captain Grayson found 
himself wiping away with kisses a moment 
afterwards in the most unaccountable manner. 

Then it all came out, of course, and as the 
story of each was told, it would have been 
quite touching to have heard the soft sigh, 


.“ my poor Genie,” “my poor Charley,” if any- 


body had been there to hear it. 

But “ all’s well that ends well,” and Genie 
and Captain Grayson soon forgot past sorrow 
in present joy. As for Basil French, he never 
troubled his friend Charley Grayson with his 
presence again, and I think it was quite as 
well for his dainty body that he didn’t, after 
Grayson knew all. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—oR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Ir is unnecessary to detail the conversation 
which took place between Squire Turner and 
Hartley Brandon, since the nature of it may 
be guessed from the events which followed. 
As might be expected, Brandon was by no 
means squeamish, and made no objection to 
what was proposed. Indeed, he made an oc- 
casional suggestion which was adopted by his 
kinsman. The squire did not, of course, 
think it politic to reveal the real causes of his 
hostility to Harry, nor of the reasons which 
he had for desiring that the boy should be 
ont of the way. 

Ile was too cautions a man for this, and 
moreover had too little confidence in Bran- 
don, whom he regarded as an unprincipled 
fellow, being in this opinion not far from 
right, He merely said that he had reasons 
for wishing Harry out of the way, and ex- 
pressed his willingness, should matters turn 
out satisfactorily, not only to make Hartley 
a present advance of fifty dollars, but to pay 
him over a further sum of five hundred when 


the affair was over, besides what might be 
needed for preliminary expenses. 

To the shiftless vagabond who had been 
tossing about the ocean for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, five hundred dollars was a large sum, 
though we may consider it a trifling compen- 
sation for an act of villany. So he readily 
promised the squire his cooperation. 

“Tt is best that you should leave Vernon 
at once,” said the squire, when the arrange- 
ments between them were concluded. 

“Why?” asked Brandon, rather disap- 
pointed, for he fully expected to be the 
squire’s guest till the next day. 

“ Because it wont do for you to be seen by 
the boy. He would recognize you when you 
meet in the e'ty, and this might lead him to 
suspect something wrong.” 

“What do you want me to doo” 

“T will have my horse harnessed to the 
carryall, and will take you over to the Wrex- 
ham station, where you ean take the cars for 
the city.” 

“ What time do the cars start ?” 

“In a couple of hours. We have no time 
to lose.” 


(Entered accurding to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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“Have you got anything eatable in the 
house? I’m almost famished. Haven't eat- 
en anything since early this morning.” 

“T will look to that. Stay here, or rather 
I will lead the way up stairs. Some one 
might be in. How will some beafsteak suit 
you?” 

“Just the thing. Only let there be plenty 
of it. I’ve got a famcus appetite.” 

Brandon was conducted up stairs to a back 
room on the second floor, where the squire 
suggested that he might as well fill up a por- 
tion of the time till lunch by brushing his 
clothes, and performing ablutions which ap- 
peared to be needful. He then went down 
Stairs to give the necessary directions to Mrs. 
Murray. 

“Broil some beafsteak, and plenty of it,” 
said the squire. ‘“ You may boil two or three 
eggs also, and send up a loaf of bread and 
some butter.” 

“Where shall I set the table?” asked Mrs. 
Murray. 

“Never mind about a table. You can carry 
all up on a waiter to the back chamber when 
ready.” 7 

Seeing that the housekeeper looked sur- 
prised, he added in rather an embarrassed 
way: 

“The fact is, the man was a schoolmate of 
mine, who hasn’t turned out very well. Out 
of pity, I am going to help him a little, but 
don’t care about his being seen in my house.” 

This seemed plausible enough, particularly 
when Mrs. Murray saw Brandon, who cer- 
tainly looked very much like one who had 
not turned out very well. The rapid manner 
in which the abundant meal melted away 
under his vigorous attacks was certainly a 
tribute to the culinary skill of the housekeep- 
er, who was led to form a more favorable es- 
timate of the shabby stranger in consequence. 

In a little more than half an hour Squire 
Turner was on his way to Wrexham, Bran- 
don occupying a back seat. They reached 
the depot ten minutes before the train ar- 
rived, so that there was ample time to buy 
a ticket. 

So the train was set in motion, which was 
to lead to important changes in the life of 
our young hero. These it shall be our task 
gradually to unfold, and set on record. 

Four days passed quietly. The villagers 
had ceased to talk of the fire, as another ex- 
citing oceurrence had succeeded. Deacon 
Watson had been thrown out of his carriage, 
and broken ‘his leg, and the details of this 
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accident were still fresh in the mouths of all. 

Harry pursued the even tenor of his way 
in his new position, trying to make himself 
as useful as possible, and succeeding to the 
satisfaction of hisemployer. Always prompt, 
always reliable, Mr. Porter felt that in spite 
of his youth he fully filled the place of Alfred 
Harper, whose temporary loss he now re- 
garded with equanimity. 

Harry was weighing some sugar for a cus- 
tomer one afternoon when John Gaylord, 
who had just got through sorting the mail, 
said to him, “ Here’s a letter for your moth- 
er, mailed at New York.” 

“ Let me see it,” said Harry, who felt some 
curiosity as to who might have written to his 
mother, for her correspondence was very 
limited. 

He took the letter in his hand, and looked 
at the direction. It was in a dashing business 
hand, quite unknown to him, and revealed 
nothing. 

“T will take it home when I go to supper,” 
he said. 

“Has your mother got friends in New 
York ?” asked Gaylord. 

“Not that knowof. I don’t recognize the 
handwriting.” 

“ Maybe it’s a lawyer’s letter informing her 
of a legacy,” said the senior clerk, jocosely. 

“Very probably,” said Harry, smiling. 

It was already the hour when he usually 
returned for supper. Accordingly he put on 
his cap, and went out of the store. Being a 
little curious as to the contents of the letter; 
he hastened his steps, and entered the house 
out of breath. 

“You're a little early,” said his mother. 
“ Supper isn’t quite ready.” 

“T hurried, because a letter came by this 
afternoon’s mail. “It’s mailed at New York.” 

“New York!” repeated Mrs. Raymond, in 
surprise. “ Who can it be from?” 

“TI don’t know. Haven’t you any friends 
in the city?” 

“Not that I know of. Harry, you may 
take up the tea and toast, while I am reading 
the letter.” 

She tore open the envelop, and first, as was 
natural, turned to the bottum of the second 
page, and read the name appended to the 
letter. 

“ Lemuel Fairchild !” she repeated, thought- 
fully. “I don’t recall the name.” 

“ Read it aloud, mother,” said Harry. 

She complied with his request. 

This is the way the letter read: 
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“ No.— Nassau street, Room 71, New York, Nov. 7, 18—. 

“DEAR MADAM,—Though personally a 
stranger to you, I knew your husband well, 
and have heard with the deepest regret of 
his sad fate. We hadu’t met for years, but. I 
have always cherished a warm regard for him, 
though on account of the absorption of my 
time by important business I have not been 
able to keep up a correspondence with hirm. 
But, without further preface, I will come to 
my object in writing. 

“If I remember rightly, you have as» who 
must now be a boy of sixteen or thereabouts. 
No doubt you are anxious to get him into 
some kind of employment. In the country I 
am aware desirable opportunities are rare, 
and I presume you are at a loss how to se- 
cure him one. Now I am desirous of taking 
a boy, and training him in my own business. 
Having no one in view, it has occurred to me 
that it might be a pleasant arrangement for 
you as well as for me, if I should take your 
son. I may add that I am a commission 
merchant, doing a large business. Can you 
send him up at once? As to wages, I will 
give him twelve dollars a week at first. He 
will not earn half that, but I shall feel that 
in overpaying him, I shall be assisting the 
widow and son of my old friend. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ LEMUEL FAIRCHILD. 


“Tf you accept my proposal, I should like 
to see your son at my office some time 
Monday.” 


Mrs. Raymond looked at Harry in perplex- 
ity, after finishing the letter. 

“ Lemuel Fairchild!” she repeated. “It is 
strange I never heard your father speak of 
him.” 

“Perhaps he may have done 80, and you do 
not recall the name.” 

“It may be so,” said Mrs. Raymond, slowly, 
“but I do not think so.” 

“At any rate,” said Harry, “it’s a splendid 
offer. Think of earning twelve dollars a 
week, to begin with, in New York!” 

“ Yes, it’s a goud offer, but how can I spare 
you?” said his mother, sorrowfully. “It 
will be very lonely without you. Don’t you 
think you had better remain in Mr. Porter's 
store ?” 

“That will only be for a few weeks, you 
know, mother. Alfred Harper will be getting 
well before long, and then I shall be out of a 
situation. I think we had better say yes.” 

Harry’s ambition was fired by the prospect 
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of a place in the city. Like many another 
country boy hé had the most splendid visions 
of what city life was. By the side of a posi- 
tion in a city office his present situation 
looked mean and contemptible. Even had the 
pay been the same, he would have preferred 
New York to Vernon; but the fact that the 
salary offered in the city was just double was 
an additional inducement. Why, John Gay- 
lord, Mr. Porter’s chief salesman, though 
already twenty-five years of age, and with 
several years’ experience as clerk, received 
just that and no more. That Harry should 
be offered the same salary at fifteen was 
indeed a compliment. 

“T expect board is higher in the city,” said 
Mrs. Raymond. 

“ Yes, I suppose it is, but next year I shall 
probably have my pay raised. Whe knows 
but I may get into the firm some day,” said 
Harry, glowing with enthusiasm, “and make 
money hand over hand? Then I can take a 
nice house in the city, and you and Katy can 
come up and live with me. Wont that be 
nice ?” 

Mrs. Raymond confessed that it would be 
nice. Still she did not like to let Harry go. 
But he gradually won her to his side, and 
she admitted that there was something in his 
arguments. So, betore he went back to the 
store, it was virtually agreed between them 
that the offer was not one to be refused. 

“Let me take the letter, mother,” said 
Harry. “I would like to show it to Mr. Gay- 
lord and Mr. Porter.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HARRY ARRIVES IN THE CITY. 


On going back to the store, Harry showed 
the senior salesman the letter his mother had 
received. Now John Gaylord was in the 
main a good-natured young man, but he was 
not without the failings incident to humanity. 
It happened that he had himself been secretly 
desirous of going to the city, and obtaining 
some position which promised better than 
that of chief salesman in a country store. 
But he had no friends to -help him in New 
York, and he was wise enough to feel that it 
would not be expedient to throw up a fair 
place in the country for the uncertain pros- 
pect of one in the city. But for all that, he used 
to think oftentimes that his business abilities 
deserved something better than weighing out 
tea and sugar in small quantities for country 
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customers. So when he learned that Harry 
Raymond, an inexperienced boy, had re- 
ceived an offer which he would gladly have 
accepted himself, he naturally felt a little en- 
vious, and provoked with Harry for his good 
fortune. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. Gaylord ?” 
asked Harry. 

“T think you had better stay where you 
are,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

This was rather a damper to Harry, who 
had expected to be congratulated. 

“ Why 2” he asked. 

“Because you're a mere boy, and can’t 
expect to earn twelve dollars a week.” 

“No, I don’t suppose I shall at first, but 
then, you see, Mr. Fairchild was a friend of 
my father.” 

“But when he finds that you don’t earn 
your money, he’ll get dissatisfied with you, 
aud send you home.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Harry, 
stoutly. “I mean to do my best.” 

“You have no experience.” 

“T shall get it.” 

“QO well, suit yourself,” said the young 
man; “only if it turns out as I tell you, you 
mustn’t be surprised.” 


Harry made no reply, being rather offend- 
ed at the manner in which his communica- 


tion had been received. He did not suspect 
that John Gaylord was secretly envying him 
all the'while, and contrasting his own poor 
prospects very discontentedly with Harry’s. 
But he was not in the least discouraged. He 
had faith in himself, and felt sure that if he 
did his best, as he meant to, he should get on 
well enough. He gave Mr. Porter notice 
that he should leave him at the end of the 
week. The latter congratulated him on his 
good prospects, and expressed satisfaction 
with his services while in his empl-y. 

The next day, as if by accident, Squire 
Turner entered the store. and advancing to 
the counter behind which Harry was ‘stand- 
ing, said with unusual graciousness: 

“Well, my young friend, how are you get- 
ting on?” 

“Very well, thank you, sir,” said Harry. 

“1 think Mr. Porter may find it for his in- 
terest to engage you permanently.” 

*T have accepted another situation,” said 
our hero, with a little excusable importance. 

* Indeed!” said the squire, in assumed sur- 
prise. “In Vernon?” 

“No sir, in New York.” 

“J ain’ surprised-to hear it. It is not easy 
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to obtain a situation in the city. Howdid you 
hear of it?” 

“A friend of my father’s, a commission 
merchant in Nassau street, wrote to my 
mother, yesterday, offering it to me.” 

“What is his name? I may know him.” 

“ Lemuel Fairchild.” 

“Lemuel Fairchild,” repeated the squire, 
slowly. “I don’t recognize the name. So 
you are going to accept it?” 

“Yes, Lai going up Monday morning. I 
am to have twelve dollars a week.” 

“An excellent salary. Well, I am glad to 
hear you are so fortunate. When I go up to 
the city, I will call and see how you are get- 
ting along. What is the number?” 

Hiarry gave the number, which the squire 
copied down in his pocket-book, and with a 
friendly salutaticn left the store. He had 
found out what he wanted to know, that the 
decoy letter had been received, and that the 
plan was likely to work well. 

“Tle has swallowed the bait,” he said to 
himself, with satisfaction. “I hope the rest 
of the plan will work as well. I shall not dare 
to draw my insurance money till he is out of 
the way.” 

The cordial manner of the squire impressed 
Harry rather favorably. In fact, he felt very 
much puzzied about him. It seemed hard to 
believe that he was meditating a fraud upon 
the insurance company. But, as might be 
expected, his own affairs occupied the greater 
portion of his thoughts, which was just what 
Squire Turner wished. The change in his 
mode of life was so great and so important 
that he could scarcely think of anything else. 
Besides, there were preparations to be 
made for his departure. He needed a new 
suit of clothes. It would be inconvenient to 
pay for them now, but the village tailor read- 
ily promised to give him a four weeks’ credit 
until he should be able to pay him out of his 
wages in his new place. This suit was to 
cost twenty dollars, and so good progress was 
made in getting it ready that Harry was able 
to wear it on Sunday to church, where he 
received the congratulations of his friends 
and schoolmates. 

As Harry had never been to New York he 
was placed under the care of a gentleman 
who proposed going up to the city on Monday. 

He was up bright and early, of course, 
having slept little, if the truth must be told, 
on account of the excitement which he felt. 
His mother was up, also, and prepared a better 
breakfast than usual. 
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“T don’t know how I shall get along with- 
out you, Harry,” she said, despundent.y. 
«The house will be lonely.” 

“O, Ili come home soon to pass Sunday, 
mother,” said Harry. “ Besides, you'll hear 
from me soon; I’ll write twice a week, regu- 
larly. Then you'll know I'm doing well.” 

afraid you'll get run over in the 
streets. They are so crowded with wagons.” 

Harry only laughed at this. 

“Don’t fear,” he said. “I’m old enough to 
take care of myself. You forget how oki I 
am, mother.” 

“ You’re only fifteen.” 

“A boy of fifteen ought to be smart enough 
not to get run over. You see, mother, you're 
a woman, and don’t know much about boys. 
Tlido well enough, and you'll feel better 
about my going away soon.” 

What Harry said was partly true. If the 
situation which he had been going up to fill 
had been a genuine one, his pluck and good 
principle would have been likely to insure 
his success. But he little knew what a plot 
had been formed against him, and what a 
series of adventures lay before him ere he 
would again see his mother and home. 
Could he have foreseen all this, brave as he 
But he 


was he might well have quailed. 
supposed that all was fair and aLoveboard, 
and that he would have nothing to encoun- 
ter beyond the usual experiences of a boy in 
a city counting-room. 

Time never waits for any one, and the 


hour of parting came. Harry hastily em- 
braced his mother and little sister, and with a 
certain swelling of the heart which he could 
not quite repress, hurried out into the road to 
the carriage which was to convey him to the 
railroad station. 

Mr. Falkland, his companion, was not a 
resident of Vernon, but had visited the place 
on business, and had readily undertaken to 
act as Harry's guardian as far as the city. 
He spoke civilly to our hero, and asked him 
how he expected to like the city. But after 
getting into the cars, he took out a book and 
began to read. Harry took a seat behind 
where he could look out of the window, and 
was sufficiently interested in watching the 
varied scenery through which he was whirled 
rapidly by the cars. His spirits began to rise 
once more, and bright dreams of the success 
he was going to achieve in the city swept 
across his mental vision. He was undecided 
whether, when he got rich, which he confi- 
dently hoped to be at twenty-five, he would 
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install his mother in a nice house in the city, 
or build a house for her in Vernon, say as 
large as Squire Turner's. However, as he 
wisely concluded, there was no immediate 
necessity fur de@ding about this. He might 
leave it subject to further reflection. 

So the train whirled on at the rate of twen- 
ty-five miles an hour, and in about two hours 
he found the houses growing more and more 
numerous, until the cars came to a final pause 
in the New York depot. 

Mr. Falkland put his book into his carpet- 
bag. 

“You have never been in the city before, 
I think,” he said. 

“No sir.” 

“Then, of course, you don’t know the way 
anywhere. I'll go with you at once to Nas- 
sau street (that’s the place, I believe), and 
then you'll be all right.” 

larry was a little bewildered by the 
strangeness and novelty of the scenes to 
which he was introduced. So this was the 
great city of which he had heard so much. 
It was here that he was to work his way. 
Most boys would have felt a momentary de- 
pression and loss of confidence, but Harry had 
a good deal of faith and courage. 

“Plenty of men succeed here,” he said to 
himself; “and I’m bound to succeed, too.” 

Just then his courage was reinforced by the 
thouzht of his motto, and he repeated to 
himself, “‘ Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish, ” closing the quotation in a manner 
suited to his circumstances and determi- 
nation. 

After a while they reached Nassau street, 
and the number which was mentioned in the 
letter. 

“What is Mr. Fairchild’s business?” in- 
quired Mr. Falkland, 

“ He is a commission merchant.” 

His companion looked rather surprised at 
this statement, as Nassau street is scarcely 
the place where a commission merchant 
would be likely to establish himself. How- 
ever, he did not feel called upon to express any 
opinion on the subject to Harry. It was, no 
doubt, all right, and he had business of his 
own to occupy his thoughts. As long as he 
conducted Harry safely to his destination, he 
would have done all that he had agreed to do. 

They paused at the foot of the staircase, at 
the bottom of which, on either side, was a 
sort of directory of names occupying the 
apartments above. Opposite No. 7, was the 
name, Lemuel Fairchild. 
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Harry pointed it out to his companion. 

“ That is the right name, is it?” asked Mr. 
Fairchild. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Well, I suppose you wont have any trou- 
ble in finding it. You don’t need me to go up 
with you, do you?” 

“No sir,” said our hero, promptly. “I’m 
all right now.” 

** Good-by, then.” 

“Good-by. Thank you for taking care of 
me.” 

Harry shook hands with Mr. Falkland, and 
ascended the stairs. The staircase was rath- 
er narrow, and not particularly clean. It did 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HOW THEY DO BUSINESS IN THE CITY. 


THE room into which Harry entered was 
possibly twenty feet square, and had rather a 
desolate look. It was poorly lighted, having 
but one window looking upon a courtyard, 
At one end was an elevated desk, with a 
large ledger lying upon it. There were two 
armchairs in the office, on one of which a 
man of forty-five sat smoking a cigar. He 
was rather a hard-featured man, with stiff, 
wiry black hair, and rather a seedy look. 

“Ts Mr. Fairchild in?” asked our hero, 
dubiously. 


HARRY’S INTERVIEW WITH MR. FAIRCHILD. 


not look quite so magnificent as Harry had 
anticipated, whose ideas of places of business 
in the city were rather brighter than the 
reality. But, then, he reflected that people at 
any rate got rich in the city, and that was the 
main point. 

When he arrived at the head of the stairs 
he saw four doors, the highest number, of 
course, going up to 4. It would be necessary 
to climb another flight. This he did, and 
found himself very soon standing before No. 


7. He was not quite sure whether he ought 
to knock, or go directly in. On the whole, he 
thought it best to knock. 


“Come in!” said a voice from within. 
Harry opened the door, and found himself 
in the presence of his employer. 


“T am Mr. Fairchild,” was the unexpected 
reply. “Are you young Raymond ?” 

“Yes sir,” replied Harry, feeling consider- 
ably disappointed with the appearance of his 
employer as well as the office in which he was 
to work. 


The fact was, he had formed a very differ- 
ent idea of both from the present reality. He 
supposed Mr. Fairchild would be a portly 
man, handsomely dressed, and his place of 
business a large warehouse several times as 
large as Mr. Porter’s store, which he had just 
left. But here was a miserable little twenty- 
foot room, at which, he felt very confident, 
John Gaylord would turn up his nose. He 
fervently hoped that none of his country 
friends would come and see him. After all 
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the glowing anticipations he had formed, this 
was certainly something of a come down. 
Then, he was disappointed in Mr. Fairchild 
himself. He certainly did not look by any 
means like a prosperous city merchant doing 
an extensive business. 

“Have you just reached New York, Ray- 
mond?” asked the merchant, picking his 
teeth with the small blade of his pocket-knife. 

“Yes sir,” said Harry. “I came right 
here.” 

“All right. I was expecting you. So you 
want me to make a business man of you, 
eh?” 


“Yes sir,” said Harry, wondering if he 
should dress as shabbily when he became a 
commission merchant. 

“ Well, I'll do my best for you.” 

“How is business, sir?” asked Harry, a 
little anxiously under the circumstances. 

“Pretty good,” answered Mr Fairchild. 

Harry involuntarily looked round the 
empty room with a puzzled air. He won- 


dered what Mr. Fairchild had to sell, and 
where he kept it. He could not help wonder- 
ing, also, where his salary of twelve dollars a 
week was to come from. 


“Yesterday I sold a cargo of sugar,” re- 


sumed Mr. Fairchild—* ten thousand dollars 
worth. I must have you make out the bill 
presently.” 


Harry looked and felt astonished. He be- 
gan to suspect that in spite of appearances 


considerable business might. be done even in 
this little room. Probably Mr. Porter’s sales 
for an entire year would not amount to more 
than twerfty thousand dollars, yet here was a 
sale of half that amount in a single day. 


“Do you often make such large sales?” he 


asked, with a new feeling of respect. 


“Do you call that a large sale?” said the 
merchant, indifferently. 


“T should think it was, sir.” 

“Ah yes, your being from the country ex- 
plains that. I sell large quantities of 
merchandize on commission. I never take 
any consignment worth less than a thousand 
dollars. It wouldn’t pay.” 

“Indeed!” said our hero, becoming more 
cheerful. The office was small and dull. 
Still the amount of business done there 
redeemed its significance. 


“Day before yesterday I sold a cargo of 
cotton, amounting to—let me see—” 


Mr. Fairchild went to the desk, and opening 
it, took out a small blank book. 


“ Twenty-seven thousand five hundred and 
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thirty-three dollars, seventy-five cents,” he 
read, from the book. “ What would my com- 
mission on this sale be, at two per cent? I 
want to see whether you are quick and 
correct at figures.” 

“About five hundred and fifty dollars,” 
answered our hero, making a rapid calcula- 
tion in his head. “If I had a pencil and 
some paper I would give you the exact 
figures.” 

“Quite right. I see you understand the 
principle. That’s doing very fairly for one 
day, isn’t it?” 


“Yes sir,” said Harry, considerably im- 
pressed. 

At this moment a man entered, and witha 
hasty glance at Harry, addressed Mr. Fair- 
child. 

“Ah, Miller, how are you?” said the 
merchant. 


“Very well, but in a great hurry. Have 
you sold that cargo of silks yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Have you thought over my offer of this 
morning ?” 

“ Seventeen thousand dollars? Yes, I have 


thought of it, and I can’t accept it. My price 
is eighteen thousand.” 
“Too much, but [ll tell you what I'll do, 


Ill split the difference, and say the five 
hundred.” 


This offer, after a little chaffering, was 
finally agreed to. 


“Raymond,” said Mr. Fairchild, “ make out 
a bill against Mr. Miller, Thomas Miller, of 
$17,500 for the cargo of silks, at present on 
the ship Argo. You will find pen and paper 
on the desk.” 


Harry stepped to the desk, and with some 
tribulation made out the bill, as he would 


have done for a supply of groceries. He 
feared that it would not answer, but on hand- 
ing it to Mr. Fairchild that gentleman made 
no criticism. He just glanced at it, and 
handed it to Mr. Miller. 

“Very well, I’ll send round a check for 
the amount in the morning.” 

“All right.” 

“Good-morning. I am in a hurry;” and 
the silk purchaser went out. 

“What do you think of that specimen of 
doing business, Raymond?” asked Mr. Fair- 


child, complacently, 


“Tt didn’t take long.” ° 

“No, that’s the citystyle. And it pays too. 
Just calculate the commission on that sale at 
two per cent.” 
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“Three hundred and fifty dollars,” said our 
hero, promptly. 

“TI dare say you are not used to such 
transactions in the country.” 

“No sir.” 

“ Well, it’s a very comfortable way of doing 
business. Probably I may have no other sale 
to-day—possibly not to-morrow, but two or 
three large sales a week count up.” 

Harry began to think he should not have 
to work very hard, and his doubt as to Mr. 
Fairchild’s making money enough to pay him 
his wages disappeared. 

“Do you want me to go to work at once?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I have some copying fur you to do. 
Open that ledger.” 

Harry did so. 

“You may commence at page 51, and copy 
down the éntries upon these sheets of paper. 
You are used to copying, aren’t you?” 

“No sir, but I can do it well enough.” 

“Very well. You may go to work at once. 
I must make a business call. I will be back 
in an hour or two, and take you to dinner.” 

He took his hat and went out. Harry be- 
gan to copy industriously. The transactions 
entered appeared to date several years back, 
and Harry did not exactly understand what 
connection they had with Mr. Lemuel Fair- 
child's business. But then, as he reflected, 
he was not competent to judge of that. All 
he had to do was to obey instructions, and 
after a while he would know more. It was 
certainly very astonishing the way in which 
business was done in the city. The prospect 
of being cooped up in a small dark room was 
not very pleasant. Still Harry recalled the 
pleasant circumstance that he was earning 
two dollars a day, and was at the same time 
learning business. So far as he could see, the 
commission business was not very difficult to 
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learn. Perhaps Mr. Fairchild might event- 
ually admit him as a partner in the firm. If 
so he would soon realize a fortune. 

Harry kept on copying steadily while these 
thoughts were passing through his mind. 
After an hour or more, the door opened, and 
Mr. Fairchild entered. 

“How much have you copied?” he asked, 
advancing to the desk. 

“About two pages and a half,” said Harry. 
“Ts it done right?” 

His employer glanced at the writing 
carelessly. 

“Yes,” he said, “it will do very well. You 
have a good business hand.” 

“1 shall improve as I go on, I hope,” said 
Harry, modestly, 

“O, of course. I’ve no doubt I shall be 
able to make a business man of you. But I 
suppose you are getting hungry.” 

Harry admitted that he was a little hungry. 

“ Well, we will go out as soon asa friend 
arrives whom I have invited to accompany 
us.” 

Fifteen minutes later the friend referred to 
arrived. It was Hartley, the same man who 
had visited Squire Turner in Vernon the 
week before. 

He glanced sharply at our hero, and sai 
something in a low tone to Mr. Fairchild 
which Harry did not understand. He littie 
dreamed that the new-comer was to be inti- 
mately connected with hisfortunes Still less 
did he dream that he was an agent of Squire 
Turner, and that all the profitable business 
transactions of Mr. Lemuel Fairchjld were 
merely fictitious, and got up solely to deceive 
him. Harry was a smart boy, but even smart 
boys are likely to be taken in in matters of 

which they have no previous experience, 
But Harry's eyes were to be opened very 


soon. 


LirTLe Gertrude sat eating a piece of 
brown bread by the tiny brook that flowed 
over the round smooth pebbles, at the foot of 
her father’s garden. 

“O dear,” she exclaimed, at length, “I wish 
I had something better than brown bread to 
eat. I wish I had a fairy godmother who 


* would give me everything I wished, like the 


little girl in my story book. I wish I could 
see a fairy this minute.” 
Here a rustling of the leaves caused Gerty 
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to look up, and lo! there stood a beautiful 
lady, not more than a foot tall, with floating 
gossamer robes, and hair like braided 
sunbeams. 

“Child of earth, your wish is granted ; take 
this necklace, and as long as you wear it, 
whatever you wish will come to pass;” and 
placing a golden necklace, with a diamond 
clasp, in the child’s hand, she disappeared be- 
fure the astonished Gerty could find words to 
express her thanks. 


ing 
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“O, what shall I wish for?” thought she. 
“O, now I know, I wish I was a grown-up 
woman, with a beautiful house, and splendid 
furniture, and plenty of money, and plenty of 
servants.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
before she found herself in a gorgeously fur- 
nished parlor, seated at a grand piano, trying 
to drum out a piece of new music that lay 
before her. 

“ How hungry it makes me to practise my 
lesson,” she exclaimed; “1 wish dinner was 
ready.” 

Instantly the folding-doors cf the parlor 
flew open, revealing a table, covered with a 
snowy cloth, and the richest silver, and 
costliest china, and nice white bread and 
golden butter, and fried chickens, and jellies, 
and cakes, and fruits of all descriptions, and 
behind her chair stood a servant ready to do 
her bidding. This is something like living, 
thought Gerty. But hardly had she tasted 
the first morsel, when a huge black mastiff 
bounded into the open doorway, his eyeballs 
shining like coals of fire, and the white froth 
dripping from his open mouth. 

“ He is mad,” shrieked the servant, spring- 
ing through an open window. 

“T wish I was in China,” screamed Gerty, 
and, at a bound and a whirl, she was high 
in the air, and in an instant she landed in the 
midst of a dark-skinned, black-eyed crowd, 
who stared at her and talked in a language 
she could not understand. 

“O, I wish I was at my own father’s house,” 
said Gerty, and with another whirl she was 
again in the air, and then she found herself 
at her father’s gate. Her mother was at the 
door. 

“O mother,” cried Gerty, “I am—” 

“Who are you?” asked her mother. 
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“Why, I am your Gerty; do you not know 
me, mother ?” 

But the woman only laughed, and said: 

“You my Gerty? Why, Gerty is only a 
little girl, and you are a woman. No, you 
are not my child;” and she entered the 
house and shut the door. 

“O, what shall I do?” sobbed Gerty ; “even 
my own mother does not know me.” And she 
darted through the gate just as a runaway 
horse dashed along. She tried to get out of 
the way. but it was too late. She slipped and 
fell directly in frout of the horse, and would 
doubtless have been crushed had she not 
thought of the necklace. 

“I wish I was a rabbit,” she shrieked; and 
in an instant she bounded from under the 
horse’s feet in the form of a plump gray 
rabbit. She did not pause till she reached 
the forest, when, looking up, she beheld a 
sportsman with a gun about to shoot her. 

“O, IL wish I was a bird,” she gasped; and, 
lo! there she was flying through the air in the 
form of a beautiful bird, pausing now and 
then among the leafy branches of the trees, 
and singing a few notes of joy. 

“T shall be perfectly happy now,” thought 
Gerty, but glancing up she beheld a hawk 
about to seize her. 

“O, I wish I was a little girlagain. I wish 
the fairy would take back the hateful neck- 
lace.” And she flung the trinket from her 
w'th such force that she awoke. 

Gerty started to her feet. 

“Tam so glad it was a dream,” she said; 
“Tam sure I will never grumble about brown 
bread again, nor want anything more to do 
with fairies.’ And she kept her word, for 
when she found herself wishing for things 
she coukl not have, she thought of the 
enchanted necklace, and was contented. 


>= 


BESSIE FOLLEN’S NAP. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Ir was a terrible thing for Bessie Follen 
when her mother died. Not that the child 
realized what it all meant; but she missed 
her mother, and she was frightened at the 
solemn look of everything. She had always 
thought it a very fine thing to have a drive in 
a real carriage, with two horses; but, some 
way, she did not much enjoy the drive to her 
mother’s grave. 

But, as I said, she did not know what it all 


meant. She ouly knew that everybody looked 
sober, and that she had a black dress on, and 
that she couldn’t find her mother anywhere. 
She went to the poor little chamber where 
they had slept, and where her mother had 
been sick, and the bed was all taken away, 
and the windows open. She searched the 
house over, but found her not. She went, 
crying, out into the yard, and looked up and 
down the street; but still no mother appeared, 
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The neighbors were kind to her; but they 
were poor people, and had many things to at- 
tend to, and could riot spare much time to 
comfort her. So she wandered about the 
whole day, and cried herself to sleep that 
night, and the next daya man came and took 
her away to the pvor-house. 

Bessie didn’t know what that was either. 
She was but four years old, and hadn’t yet 
learned much about the world we live in. 

At first she was rather pleased, for the man 
said that he would give her a drive and that 
by-and-by she should see her mother. So 
Bessie looked on impatiently while they tied 
up her little bundle of clothes, and let the 
woman kiss her, and did not cry when the 
strange man drove off with her. They gave 
her her gray and white kitty, and the man 
said she might keep it, and they gave her the 
basket that her poor mother used to go to 
market with. 

Well, they rode and rode till the little girl 
was tired. Out of the city they went, and 
into fresh country roads. And after what 
seemed to Bessie about a hundred miles, but 
which was really only six, they drew up before 
a large brick house, in a pleasant place, with 
trees round it. Here a woman came to the 
door, and stood waiting for Bessie to come to 
her after she had been taken out of the 
wagon by the man. 

“Run right in,” he said, to her, and drove 
off towards the stable. 

“Come!” the woman called from the steps. 

But Bessie didn't stir. She was afraid, and 
she didn’t see her mother, and she didn't like 
the looks of this stranger. 

“Why don’t you come in?” the woman 
called, quite sharply. “I can’t stand here 
waiting for you.” 

At that Bessie began to cry, but did not go 
a step nearer. 

“Dear me!” the woman exclaimed. “I’ve 
got to have the bother of a bawling young 
one, with all the rest of the plague!” And 
she came down the yard, and taking Bessie 
by the arm, almost pulled her into the house. 

“There, there! Don’t cry so!” she said, 
for the child was screaming now. “I aint 
going to hurt you; but. I can’t stand waiting 


for you to cry and sulk. There, now. Go- 


and play with your kitty.” 

Bessie held on tight to the kitty, and went 
out into the yard again, meeting the man just 
coming in. 

“JT want my mother!” she sobbed, looking 
up pitifully into his face. 
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He patted her on the head. He wasakind 
sort of man. 

“Don’t cry now,” he said, “ and she’ll come 
by-and-by. You may have your basket to 
put kitty in. Do you want it?” 

Bessie took the basket and put her kitty 
into it, and kitty curled up in the bottom, and 
made believe go straight to sleep. But she 
looked out of the corners of her eyes with 
little bright looks, and watched everything. 
For she was a very knowing kitty. 

“T want my mother,” Bessie repeated, look- 
ing up into the man’s face again, not sobbing 
this time, but with her pretty eyes full of 
tears, and her pink little mouth trembling. 
“Where is she ?” 

“O, she lives away over there,” he answer- 
ed, pointing off towards the westward. For 
he hated to tell the child that her mother 
was dead. “If you are good, you may go to 
see her some day. Now don’t cry any more, 
but play out here with your kitty, and by- 
and-by you shall have some dinner.” 

At that the man turned away and went 
into the house, and Bessie stood and looked 
the way he had pointed, saying that her 
mother lived there. 

“Mew!” said the kitty, softly. 

Bessie looked down into the basket, and 
the kitty winked at her with both eyes, then 
jumped out and ran through the gate, looking 
back, and stopping when she got outside. 

Bessie understood just as well as if the 
kitty had said, “Come, let’s go and find 
mother!” and her pale little face grew sud- 
denly red, and her dim eyes began to sparkle. 
She glanced at the house to be sure that no 
one saw her, then she stole softly into the 
road, and when she was outside of the gate, 
began to run as fast as she could run. The 
road was winding, and in a few minutes she 
had lost sight of the house; but still she ran. 
It seemed to her that she heard voices calling 
her back, and steps running after her; but it 
was only her poor little heart beating and 
knocking in her bosom. Presently she came 
to a narrow grassy lane that crossed the road, 
and she turned into that. Little as she was, 
she knew that the more turns and twists she 
made, the more sure she was to get out of 
sight. 

Kitty ran softly along beside her young 
mistress, never stopping once to mew, but 
looking up now and then in Bessie’s face. 

“I’m awful tired, aren’t you, kitty?” the 
child said, at length. 

The kitty stopped short at that, and looked 
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behind her. There was no one in sight. So 
the two walked more slowly. 

It was a very pretty road, trees growing 
close to both sides of it, and flowers of all 
kinds under the trees. At one side the 
prettiest little brook in the world ran with a 
pleasant gurgle over the stones, and the birds 
were singing merrily all about. 

Somehow this soothed Bessie’s heart, and 
pretty soon she forgot to ery. It seemed 
likely that she would soon find her mother, 
and she was sure that the poor-house man 
and woman could never find her. Then, she 
had spent a whole year in the city with her 
mother, and in all that time had seen nothing 
of the country. Now, as she walked along, 
looking at the flowers to right and left, and 
listening to the bird-songs, it began to seem 
as though she had seen that place before. 

And so she had; for Bessie was now near 
the place that had been her and her mother’s 
old home in happy days before poverty came. 

Bessie’s mother had been the wife of the 
gardener on a large and beautiful estate be- 
longing to Mr. Slade, and they had lived ina 
tiny cottage on the edge of. his grounds. The 
gardener had grown intemperate though, and 
been turned away, and then he died, and his 
wife died, and there was no place for their 
little girl but the poor-house. 

Well, Bessie and her kitty walked along 
this narrow, shaded road a while, and present- 
ly they came to another road crossing it, and 
there they stopped. The road they were on 
was the pleasantest and easiest, for this cross- 
road was open, and at one side ran up quite a 
hill; but still the hill looked as though she 
might see from it where her mother lived. 
So Bessie thought best to go that way. 

But just as she was about starting, she 
heard steps coming on behind her, a sound 
like some one running. At that all her fears 
returned, and, without stopping to think, she 
ran into the woods followed by her kitty, and 
hid behind the bushes. Scarcely was she 
hidden when she saw the poor-house man 
come running past, looking right and left in 

search of her. Her poor little heart quaked 
as she saw him stop at the crossing and look 
every way, uncertain which of the three 
directions to take. But after a minute he 
went straight on, probably because he could 
see the road a good way in each of the other 
directions, and saw that she was not in them. 

No sooner had he got out of sight than 
poor Bessie started up and ran into the woods 
as fast as she could run, which, indeed, was 
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not very fast. For the way was rough, and 
she fell over the stones and sticks, and the 
great roots of the trees. But she didn’t care 
for that. Only let her get out of the way of 
those poor-house people, and she would find 
her mother some way. But if they got her 
back, they would shut her up, she knew they 
would, 

At length, when she could run no further, 
Bessie sat down on a green bank where the 
flowers grew, and a tall tree kept the sun off 
of her. She set her basket down, too, for she 
had brought it all this way, and kitty took a 
seat. And then the two looked at each other, 
and didn’t know what to do next. 

“Tm awful tired, aren’t you, kitty?” 
Bessie asked, kissing her pet on the top of its 
white head. 

“Mew!” says the kitty, meaning yes. 

“And I’m most starved to death, aren’t 
you, kitty?” pursued the little girl, weeping. 

“ Mew!” says kitty, meaning yes again. 

“And I’m sleepy, too, aren’t you?” asked 
Bessie. 

The kitty said nothing, so Bessie asked no 
more questions, only sat there and felt the 
heat, and grew more and more tired and 
sleepy. It was but a little past noon, and she 
had always been in the habit of taking a nap 
at noon, and felt the need of it now. First 
her head nodded one side, then the other, 
then it came forward and almost jerked off. 
After a while she couldn’t stand it any longer, 
but just laid down at full length on the bank, 
put one arm under her head, and dropped off 
asleep. 

Kitty sat upright beside her little mistress, 
and watched that no harm came to her. 
Flies, and bugs, and butterflies came peering 
round, but kitty soon sent them about their 
business, and as for a little gray bird that 
sung loudly over the sleeper’s head, as if to 
wake her up in spite of everything, kitty 
opened her mouth, and gave a jump, and the 
little bird flew away for its life. And while 
watching Bessie, her gray guardian kept an 
eye on the basket too, and not even an ant 
dared poke his nose into it. 

And so the hours rolled away while Bessie 
slept, and the sun got round and shone in 
her face, and in kitty’s face, and began to fill 
the basket full of sunshine. Then kitty put 
her head a little one side, as if wondering if 
it were not almost time for Bessie to wake 
up; and then she pricked up her ears; for 
there was a sound of steps. 

They came nearer and nearer, and present- 
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ly a lady and gentleman came walking slowly 

through the edge of the wood, both dressed 

in black, and both looking very sober. 
“What is that?” the gentleman said, seeing 


the top of kitty’s white head above the 


herbage. 

They went a little nearer, and then they 
both stopped, and exclaimed. For there in 
the midst of the green foliage they saw a 
lovely little girl asleep on a bank. The tears 
were hanging from her long eyelashes, and 
on her cheeks, for they had flowed even 
while she slept, and her shoes were muddy, 
and her frock torn. 
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The gentleman and lady looked at each 
other, and in the same breath said the same 
thing: 

“O, if we could have her!” 

For these two had lost all the little girl 
they had, and had just been to visit her grave 
in the country graveyard, and were returning 
home by the shortest way. 

The lady bent down very softly, and kissed 
Bessie on the mouth. 

“Wake, my little dear!” she whispered, 
and kept so near that the child could not see 
her face. 

Bessie stirred and opened her eyes as 
she felt the kiss, and flung her arms around 
the lady’s neck, and cried out: 

“Mamma!” 

But when the lady took her up, and she 
saw a stranger, Bessie began to cry, and to 
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all their questions would only say that she 
wanted her mother. 

So the gentleman took her in his arms, and 
carried her to his home, he and the lady 
coaxing and soothing her all the way, and 
promising to find hermother. Kitty followed 
after them, seeming to be very well pleased, 
and the lady carried the basket. 

Pretty soon they came to a_ beautiful 
house, with trees and gardens about it, and 
the most elegant rooms with everything in 
them that could be desired. Kitty imme- 
diately laid herself down on a cushion, and 
went to sleep, naking herself quite at home. 

She had no notion of going any 
further. 

“ Now, little dear,” the lady said, 
taking Bessie on her lap, “ tell me 
what your name is.” 

“ Bessie Follen,” said the child, 
not very plainly; but they knew 
the name at once. 

“Bless me!” the lady cried. “ To 
be sure! I see the look now. She 
is poor Follen’s little girl, Mr. 
Slade. J didn’t know that her 
mother had come back here. We 
must find her.” 

“Tf she has come back, she has 
come to the poor-house,” Mr. Slade 
said. 

“Poor thing!” the lady said. 
“Do send down and see.” 

So Mr. Slade sent right off to the 
poor-house, and found out the 
whole story. 

“Poor, dear little orphan!’ the lady said, 
weeping. “ Will you stay and live with me? 
Your mother has gone to heaven, and you 
cannot find her now.” 

Bessie cried a good deal, but her kind 
friends consoled her, and soon she grew happy 
again. Children cannot grieve long, and so 
much the better for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slade adopted Bessie, and 
now she is a beautiful young lady, with every- 
thing she wants. And her adopted parents 
say that they could not be fonder of her if she 
were their own. 

The kitty, I am sorry to say, is dead, but 
she has a good many grand-children living, 
which is the next best thing to living one’s 
self. And Miss Bessie has a_ beautiful 
photograph of her little pet. And, moreover, 
she still keeps that basket. 
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OysTER Fritters.—Line some patty-pans 
with a fine puff paste, put a piece of bread into 
each, cover with paste, and back them. While 
they are baking, take some oysters, beard 
them, and cut the remainder up into small 
pieces, place them in a tosser, with a very 
small portion of grated nutmeg, a very little 
white pepper and salt, a morsel of lemon peel 
cut as small as possible, a little cream, and a 
little of the oyster liquor; simmer it a few 
minutes, then remove the bread from the 
patties, and put in the mixture. 


AppLe Fritters.—Take two or three large 
russeting apples, pare them thin, cut them 
half an inch thick, lay them on a pie-dish, pour 
brandy over them, and let them lie two. hours; 
make a thick batter, using two eggs, have clean 
lard, and make it quite hot; fry two at a time, 
a nice light brown, pat them on the back of a 
sieve on paper, sift pounded sugar over them, 
glaze them with a shovel or salamander; dish 
ona napkin, After they are cut in slices, take 
out the core with a small round cutter. 


Fritters—Are made of batter the same as 
pancakes. Drop a small quantity into the pan, 
have ready apples pared, sliced and cored, lay 
them in the batter and fry them; they may 
also be made with sliced lemon or currants, 
the latter is particularly palatable. They 
should be sent to table upon a folded napkin in 
the dish; any sweetmeat or ripe fruit will 
make fritters. 


Best SponcE CaAKE.—Take one coffee-cupful 
of sugar, and four eggs; beat them to a cream; 
add a piece of saleratus as large as a pea dis- 
solved in a tea-spoonful of milk; also a little 
nutmeg and essence of lemon; stir in carefally 
a coffee-cup of flour. Bake in a quick oven. 


A Lieut Caxe.—Take a pint bowlful anda 
half of sugar, one and a half cups of butter 
rubbed in two pint bowls of flower, two cups of 
sour cream, a tea-spoonful of saleratus, table- 
spoonful of rose water, four eggs well beaten, 
and a little nutmeg. 


Inpran Corn Cakes.—Mix a quart of Indian 
meal with a handful of wheat flour, stir in a 
quart of warmed milk, a tea-spoonful of salt, 
and two spoonfuls of yeast; stir alternately into 
the milk the meal and three well-beaten eggs; 
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when light, bake as buckwheat cakes, on a 
griddle; send them to the table hot. Should 
the batter sour, stir in a little saleratus dis- 
solved in lukewarm water, letting it set half 
an hour before baking. 


Rice PaNncaKes.—To half a pound of rice 
put two-thirds of a pint of water, boil it toa 
jelly; when cold, add to it eight eggs, a pint of 
cream, a little salt and nutmeg, and half a 
pound of butter melted; mix well, adding the 
butter last, and working it only so much as 
will make the batter sufficiently thick. Fry 
them in lard, but employ as little as it is 
possible to fry them with. 


Megat Pattres.—The patty-pans should not 
be too large; make a puff paste, put a layer at 
the bottom of the tins, put in forcemeat, and 
cover with puff paste, bake them a light brown, 
turn them out. If for a small dinner, five 
patties, or seven for a large dinner, will suffice 
for a side dish, 


Pocnp CakE.—One pound dried sifted flour, 
the same of loaf sugar, and the whites of twelve 
eggs and the yolks of seven. Beat the butter 
to a cream, add the sugar by degrees, then the 
eggs and flour; beat it all well together for an 
hour, mixing a tea-spoonful of rose water, a 
little nutmeg or cinnamon, two cups of cream, 
and a tea-spoonful of saleratus. To be baked 
in a quick oven. 


Common Pium CakE.—Mix five cups of but- 
ter with ten cups of flour, five cups of sugar, 
add six cups stoned raisins, a little cinnamon 
and mace finely powdered, half a cup of good 
new yeast put into a pint of new milk, warm 
and mix the dough, let it stand till it is light. 


Inptan CaKe.—Take one pint of 
Indian meal and one cup of flour, a little salt 
and ginger, a table-spoonful of molasses, a tea- 
spoonful of salwratus, sour milk enough to 
make a stiff batter. Bake them on a griddle 
like buckwheat cakes. 


Common GrINcERBREAD.—Take a quart 
bowlful of flour, and rnb into a teacup of 
sweet butter, two cups of sugar, three of 
molasses, teacup of cream, tea-spoonful 
salewratus. ginger to your taste. Make it stiff 
batter, bake in a quick oven, 


‘ CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A WonverrFrvt PLAnt.—The Victoria Regia, 
in the Botanic Garden at Ghent, has thriven to 
an unprecedented degree during the last sum- 
mer. Several of the leaves attained a diameter 
of nine feet, and have supported a weight of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Seven of the 
leaves completely covered the basin of 164 feet 
square. Every four or five days a fresh flower 
appeared, which lasted only two days, or 
rather two nights, opening in the morning of a 
perfectly white color, diffusing, about five or 
six P. M., a very powerful odor of vanilla, 
closing the next morning at eight or nine A. M., 
opening the same day towards evening, this 
time of a beautiful carmine, and finally closing 
the next morning. The magnificent leaves last 
through summer, the plaut begins to dwindle 
in October, and dies towards December. 
About this time the seeds, which have been ob- 
tained by artificial fecundation, arrive at 
maturity. They are sown in January, and ap- 
pear above the ground in about six weeks. 
Their infancy is very critical; but once past 
this period, the young plants grow with aston- 
ishing rapidity. The plant in the Ghent 
Botanic Gardens, unquestionably the finest 
that has ever been cultivated, arrived at its 
development in five months. 


An INTELLIGENT DRAKE.—The following is 
related by an eminent naturalist: “A young 
lady was sitting in a room adjoining a poultry 
yard, where chickens, ducks and geese were 
disporting themselves. A drake came in, ap- 
proached the lady, seized the bottom of her 
dress with his beak, and pulled it vigorously. 
Feeling startled, she repulsed him with her 
hand. The bird still persisted. Somewhat 
astonished, she paid some attention to this un- 
accountable pantomime, and discovered that 
the drake wished to drag her out of doors. She 
got up, and he waddled out quietly before her. 
More and more surprised, she followed him, 
and he conducted her to the side of a pond 
where she perceived a duck with its head 
caught in the opening of asluice. She hasten- 
ed to release the poor creature and restored it 
to the drake, who by loud quackings and beat- 
ing of his wings testified his joy at the deliver- 
ance of his companion.” 


A New Ipe£a.—It is generally supposed that 
the robins emigrate to the South during the 
winter months. From the following account 
it would appear that such is not always the 


case. Two gentlemen crossing the Sandwich 
mountains in New Hampshire discovered a 
deep valley, and approaching it found it clothed 
with hemlock, spruce, fir and tamarack, grow- 
ing so near together that it was with difficulty 
they could make headway between them. 
Before they came to this growth the snow was 
over a foot in depth; after entering it was only 
six inches, the residue lying on the tops of the 
trees, making quite a roof, and excluding much 
of the light of day. After making their way a 
few rods they were surprised to find the place 
an extensive robin “roost,” occupied by thou- 
sands, and so thickly were they congregated 
that they might have killed numbers with 
their walking sticks in crossing the premises 
from south to north—about thirty rods, 


TREASURE TROVE.—In 1702 the English at- 
tacked a fleet of Spanish galleons near Vigo, 
when seven of them were sunk and nine 
burnt. The galleons contained the tribute of 
the Spanish colonies for the years 1700-1, 
amounting, it is stated, to £20,000,000. The 
greater part of this enormous sum is presumed 
to be still at the bottom of the sea, and a 
French society has been formed for the pur- 
pose of recovering the lost treasure. Opera- 
tions have already begun, and the divers have 
hit upon ten of the galleons, They are thickly 
encrusted with marine growth, yet the chief 
engineer proposes to raise them up to the 
surface of the water. Several curious articles, 
oxydized armor and weapons, a silver vase, 
and numerous cannon balls, have been found 
by the divers on the decks of the vessels. The 
Spanish government has claimed forty-three 
per cent of the recovered treasure. 


A PiayFut Doc.—There is a small grey- 
hound at Greenfield Mass., who is very fond of 
dolls. The little girls in the family of his 
master sometimes allowed him to carry their 
dolls around the parlor in his mouth, and he 
went through the operation wagging his tail 
with great vigor. One day an older sister made 
a doll expressly for the greyhound, and made 
him understand it was his own property. At 
once he ran off and hid it where it could not be 
found. Several days after, seeing the children 
playing with their dolls, he begged to be let out 
of the house. He went directly to the yard 
where he had buried his doll like a bone, dug it 
up, shook it free from dirt, and rejoined the 
group with his pet in his mouth. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Watch AND Pray.—Parson Buxby was an 
eccentric preacher located nota thousand miles 
from Rochester. The parson had a weakness; 
it was the love of Johnny-cake baked in West- 
ern fashion, on a board leaning at an angle of 
forty-five degrees from the fire. And of all 
Johnny-cake bakers, old Nancy Jeems, one of 
his flock, was the best. 

One day the parson was making his round of 
calls, and of course proceeded to call on Nancy. 
On entering, the old lady gave him a friendly 
greeting in a hearty hand-shaking, saying as 
she did so: 

“Well, now, Brother Buxby, ’peered to me 
all the morning as if you were a-coming; I’ve 
just put up a Johnny-cake, and ye’ll stop and 
help me eat it up.” 

Of course he assented—but proposed, in the 
meanwhile, to have prayer, having as much an 
eye to Nancy’s spiritual comfort as she had to 
his physical. 

Accordingly they both knelt, he with his 
face towards the fire—she with her back to- 
wards it. Brother Buxby had an elegant out- 
pouring, but while under full headway the 
cake began to burn,and hesawit! He hurried 
over the remainder, bringing out the Amen 
like the crack of a whip, and then adding to it 
in the very same breath: 

“ Sister Nancy, your Johnny-cake’s a burning 
up!” 

She turned to remedy the evil, when he 
remarked: 

“Sister Nancy, you should have watched the 
cake.” 

“ But, Brother Buxby, I was attending to the 
prayer.” 

“Ay, ay!” said he; “but Scripture, you 
know, says you should both watch and pray.” 


CovuLpn’t Finp THE VEeRDIcT.—At a recent 
session of one of the courts of South Carolina, 
an entire negro jury was empannelled. A case 
was brought before them, the witnesses ex- 
amined, and the attorneys made their re- 
spective arguments. 

The judge, after laying down the law and 
recapitulating the testimony, gave the papers 
into the hands of the foreman, a rather intelli- 
gent looking negro, with instructions as soon 
as they found a verdict to bring it without 
fail. 

Thirty minutes more elapsed, when the jury 
returned headed by the foreman, and stood be- 
fore the judge. 


As the foreman appeared to hesitate, the 
judge inquired: 

“Mr, Foreman, have you found a verdict!” 

“No, Massa Judge, we haben’t found ’em no 
how,” replied the ebony juryman. 

“Tt’s a very plain case,” said the judge. 

“Can't help it, massa, couldn’t see it,’ re- 
plied ebony, again. 

“On what grounds?” inquired the judge. 

“We didn’t look into de grounds, Massa 
Judge,” replied the foreman; “de ossifer did 
not take us out into de grounds, but he took us 
into a room and locked us in, and’tole us when 
we found de verdict he would let us out. So 
we began to find de verdict, and search ebery 
nook, corner, crevis, an ebery ting dere was in 
that room, but we found no verdict—no nuffin 
ob de kind dere.” 


A Sotemn JoxEe.—One of the clergymen of 
Peoria, Ill., has been put in a parsonage that 
did not come up to his idea of what a minister 
should enjoy. Recently he was called upon to 
announce that there would be a mite society 
at the ministerial dwelling. He said: 

“There will be a mite society on Thursday 
evening next atthe parsonage. The parsonage 
is a little, old, tumble-down building on —— 
street.” 

Some of the older ones of the cohgregation 
took umbrage at this, while the younger ones 
laughed. In the evening the parson was 
called upon to make the same announcement. 
After saying the mite society would be held at 
the parsonage, he added: 

“On the corner of the street near my resi- 
dence, is a well. Said well is covered over and 
clapbcarded. Itis unpainted and weatherworn, 
but I wish to describe it so that none of you 
may make a mistake and take the well for the 
parsonage. The mite society will be held in 
the parsonage and not in the well.” 


A Frienp at Court.—One Grant, a Scotchi- 
man was in the service of the great Frederick 
of Prussia, and was observed one day fondling 
the king’s favorite dog. “Are you fond of dogs?” 
asked Frederick. “No, please your majesty,” 
replied Grant,“ but we Scotch have a saying 
that it is right to secure a friend at court.” 
“You are a sly fellow,” said the monarch, 
“recollect fer the future that you have no oc- 
casion for any friend at court but myself.” 
Grant rose afterwards to the command of the 
most important fortresses in the kingdom. __ 


A VISIT TO COUNTRY FRIENDS. 


untry relatives, and is 


Smith visits his co 
» into the family carriage. 


A dauce in the kitchen. 
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i] Induiges in a husking, and gets lots o: kisses. 
Smith leaves for home with numerous samples et 
The delights of apple-paring. = - country produce. 


